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RAVENSDALE. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Thus  bending  o'er  the  vessel's  laving  side, 
To  gaze  on  Dian's  wave-reflected  sphere, 
The  soul  forgets  her  schemes  of  hope  and  pnde, 
And  flies  unconscious  o'er  each  backward  year." 


Byron. 


The  first  rays  of  light  glimmered  in  the  horizon, 
as  Lord  Mowbray  and  Charles  Courtenay  dis- 
embarked on  the  shores  of  Malta,  where,  after  an 
unavoidable  delay  of  more  than  one  Aveek,  they 
were  at  length  enabled  to  join  a  [ship  bound  for 
Constantinople  ;  having  previously  made  arrange- 
ments with  the  master  of  the  vessel  to  land  them 
at  the  Troad.  The  varied  and  beautiful  scenery 
of  this  classic  tract  of  country  was  well  calculated 
to  interest  an  imagination  and  amuse  a  mind  such 
as  Lord  Mowbray's ;  and  Charles  trusted  more  to 
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its  salutary  influence  in  restoring  him,  than  even 
its  genial  clime. 

The  weather  was  bright,  clear,  and  beautiful  on 
passing  Cape  Matapan ;  and  as  our  travellers 
arrived  at  Cape  St.  Angelo,  Captain  Antonio,  the 
the  master  of  the  vessel,  called  their  attention  to  a 
small,  rude  building,  situate  on  the  base  of  an 
almost  perpendicular  cliff  overhanging  the  sea, 
whose  curious  and  grotesque  appearance  was  pecu- 
liarly in  accordance  with  the  strange,  eccentric 
being,  who  had,  for  the  last  forty  years,  been  its 
sole  inmate.  Charles,  much  struck  by  the  singular 
and  solitary  appearance  of  the  retreat,  eagerly 
inquired  into  the  character  and  motives  of  the 
person  who  had  selected  it  as  his  abode. 

"  The  early  part  of  his  history,"  replied  Cap- 
tain Antonio,  "is  enshrouded  in  mystery;  and  has, 
ere  now,  awakened  my  curiosity  in  no  slight 
degree ;  but  though  various  and  minute  have  been 
my  inquiries  respecting  him,  the  utmost  informa- 
tion I  ever  could  obtain  was,  that  he  is  one  of 
those  Greek  ascetics  so  numerous  throughout  the 
Levant;  he  is,  however,  peculiarly  rigid  in  his 
devout  exercises  and  religious  observances." 
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At  this  moment,  as  the  ship  neared  the  coast,  a 
tall  and  not  ungraceful  figure  emerged  from  the 
entrance  of  the  cloister,  and  waving  his  hand  in 
mute  salutation,  the  signal  was  eagerly  returned 
by  the  whole  ship's  company,  who  immediately 
lowered  a  boat  well  stocked  with  provision,  and 
rowing  rapidly  to  shore,  presented  it  to  the  hermit ; 
whose  feelings  of  gratitude  were  merely  evinced 
by  a  benedictory  movement  of  his  hands  and 
slight  inclination  of  the  body. 

"  It  is  a  custom  with  the  sailors  of  the  Levant,'' 
observed  Captain  Antonio,  "to  present  this  pro- 
pitiatory offering  to  the  hermit,  in  order  to  conci- 
liate his  favour,  and  insure  his  prayers  for  a  pros- 
perous voyage." 

A  mute  farewell  signal  was  then  interchanged, 
and  the  vessel  proceeding  to  Cape  Colonna, 
anchored  in  a  small  bay,  at  the  northern 
side  of  the  cape,  upon  the  summit  of  which 
stands  the  solitary  and  ruined  temple  of  Minerva. 
The  ascent,  although  steep  and  precipitous,  in 
no  wise  checked  the  ardour  of  Lord  Mowbray's 
enthusiastic  mind ;  and  as  he  surmounted  every 
obstacle,    Charles   smiled   whilst    observing    that 
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the  idea  of  his  treading  on  classic  ground  evi- 
dently lent  elasticity  to  his  step. 

'*  And  who  could  move  along  here  with  '  mea- 
sured step  and  slow  ?'"  said  Lord  Mowbray, 
approaching  the  summit,  and  beholding  the 
humbled  relics  of  ancient  magnificence,  which  lay 
scattered  in  indescribable  confusion  at  the  base- 
ment of  the  mutilated  Fane.  "  See  what  havoc 
the  fell  destroyer,  Time,  has  made  here,"  he  con- 
tinued, whilst  clambering  towards  the  temple  over 
huge  blocks,  and  shattered  fragments  of  exquisitely 
sculptured  marble. 

'*  Unsparing,  indeed,  has  been  its  work  of 
destruction !"  replied  Charles,  as  he  now  ar- 
rived amidst  the  cold  array  of  the  yet  stand- 
ing columns;  and  the  wide  ^gean  Sea,  burst- 
ing upon  his  vision,  afforded  temporary  relief 
from  the  contemplation  of  such  utter  desola- 
tion. 

"  See,"  continued  Lord  Mowbray,  pointing  to 
the  numerous  small  islands  which  varied  its  sur- 
face ;  "  those  insignificant  specks  have  withstood 
the  lapse  of  ages Time  has  rolled  on,  only  seem- 
ing to  render  their  existence  the  more  enduring ; 
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whilst  here  its  devastating  effects  are  so  evidently 
displayed  in  the  merciless  havoc  of  so  much  art 
and  elegance." 

*'  True,"  replied  Charles ;  "  but  recollect  that 
the  first  were  called  into  being  by  that  Eternal 
Word,  who  said,  '  let  the  waters  under  the  heavens 
be  gathered  together  into  one  place,  and  let  the 
dry  land  appear ;  and  it  was  so  ' — the  creations  of 
whose  omnipotence  shall  remain  till  time  shall  be 
no  more  ! — the  other  is  but  the  labour  of  frail,  pe- 
rishing mortal  man,  whose  mightiest  Avorks  are,  at 
best,  tainted  with  the  consuming,  mouldering 
breath  of  mortality !  Then,  why  should  it  be 
otherwise?  Why,  indeed,  should  we  wish  it 
otherwise?  Surely,  'tis  well  disposed  that  the 
noblest  works  of  man  are,  at  least,  emblematic  of 
himself,  and  the  nature  of  his  earthly  existence. 
But  we  must  not  linger  here,"  he  added;  ^'this 
letter  from  Henry  Percy,  I  confess,  fills  me  with 
alarm.  Anna's  extreme  anxiety  for  our  arrival,  I 
should  fear,  augurs  much  ill;  therefore,  let  us 
proceed  without  delay  to  Besica  Bay,  and  lose  no 
time  in  hastening  to  Bunarbashi.  How  I  do  wish 
they  had  never  left  Malta ! — but  Anna's  anxiety 
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for  perpetual  change  was  not  to  be  combat  ted. 
Too  often  does  this  restless  desire  of  removal  from 
place  to  place,  precede  an  immediate  and  final  dis- 
missal to  that  *  bourne  from  whence  no  traveller 
returns.' " 
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CHAPTER  11. 


"  Du  Dieu  qui  nous  crea,  la  clemence  infinie, 
Pour  adoucir  les  maux  de  cette  courte  vie, 
A  place  parnii  nous,  deux  etres  bienfaisans, 
De  la  terre  a  jamais,  aimable  habitans, 
Souttiens  dans  les  revers,  tresors  dans  I'indigence ; 
L'un  est  le  doux  sommeil,  et  I'autre  est  I'esperence." 

Henriade. 


"  Raise  me  up,"  said  Anna  Percy;  but  her  voice 
was  faint  and  sepulchral,  and  her  mild  eyes  gleamed 
with  strange  unnatural  lustre,  as  fondly  and  feebly 
she  bent  them  upon  her  brother,  who  sat  beside  the 
couch  upon  which  she  recUned,  watching  with 
mute  intensity  those  short,  unequal  breathings 
which  warned  him  of  the  event  he  shuddered  to 
contemplate  ! 

He  supported  her  with  his  arm,  and  adjusted 
her  pillow ;  then  laying  her  gently  down,  a  hea- 
venly smile  enwrcathed  her  colourless  lips,  whilst 
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murmuring  forth  expressions  of  tender  gratitude 
so  deeply  felt! — A  burning  and  deceptive  glow, 
brilliant  and  deep,  irradiated  one  delicate  cheek,  as 
though  bent  on  exhibiting  in  painful  contrast  the 
unearthly  hue  of  its  fellow  ! — Her  appearance  was 
as  one  bearing  no  relation  to  earth — so  pure,  so 
calm,  so  beautiful ! 

"  It  will  be  over  soon,  Henry,  and  we  shall 
both  be  emancipated — I,  from  this  mortal  mould 
to  the  pure  realms  of  ever-biding  joy ;  and  you 
from  the  care,  trouble,  and  anxiety  of  tending 
upon  a  case  of  such  utter  hopelessness  !'* 

With  gentle  playfulness,  Henry  Percy  placed 
his  hand  upon  her  lips. 

'^Trouble  again,  Anna!  How  often  must 
I  prohibit  that  naughty  word  ?  And  as  for 
your  case  being  without  hope,  I  cannot  believe 
it/' 

*'  Nay,  but,  Henry,  you  have  not  yet  learned  to 
harbour  the  unwelcome  thought." 

'*  Anna,  you  must  not  indulge  in  this  des- 
pondent mood." 

"  Despondent !  Believe  me,  I  only  breathe 
forth  the  longings  of  my  soul — to  depart,  and  be 
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with  Christ !  Think,  Henry,  on  the  beatitude  of 
the  thought !" 

But  her  brother  sought  only  to  give  a  turn  to 
the  conversation. 

'*  We  shall  soon,  I  trust,  be  cheered  by  the 
presence  of  Lord  Mowbray  and  Charles  Cour- 
tenay." 

"  You  may — but  /  never  expect  to  meet  them 
on  this  side  Jordan." 

"  But  they  have  actually  sailed,  and  are  on  their 
way,  and  Lord  Mowbray  considerably  better ; 
therefore  it  will  not  be  long,  in  human  probability, 
till  they  arrive." 

"  Even  so — I  can't  survive  !" 

"  They  are  already  more  than  half  way  from 
Malta." 

But  Anna  Percy  shook  her  head  despondently. 

**  A  month,  probably,  will  not  elapse  ere  they 
arrive." 

««  Even  so " 

<*  A  week,  then,  Anna  ! — will  you  not  allow 
yourself  one  short  week  !"  exclaimed  her  brother, 
in  vehement  emotion. 

"  None  of  us  can  know  what  a  day  may  bring 
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forth  ;  and  as  for  myself,  I  am  more  peculiarly  '  a 
poor  pensioner  on  the  bounties  of  an  hour/  " 

*'  Well,  I  will  even  say  a  day — to-morrow  you 
may  expect  them." 

"  To-morrow ! — impossible  !" 

"  They  are  in  the  village  of  Bunarbashi  at  pre- 
sent, and  I  don't  know  the  moment  they  may  ar- 
rive. I  have  just  received  a  note  from  Lord 
Mowbray,  and  have  dispatched  another  in  reply, 
to  in  treat  they  will  make  no  further  delay." 

*'  Thank  God !" 

"  Come  now,  Anna,  no  excitement,  you  know." 

But  a  violent  flood  of  tears  gushed  forcibly. 

'*  Here,  take  these  drops,  dear  Anna — I  have 
been  too  incautious — too  unguardedly  caused  this 
emotion.  Take  these  drops,  my  sister,  and  be 
composed,  or  I  shall  never  forgive  myself." 

She  swallowed  the  reviving  draught,  and  was 
calm. 

Silence  now  reigned  for  a  considerable  space — 
the  emotion  of  both  was  too  much  for  words. 
Words  are  air  ;  but  what  is  feeling  ? — a  fathomless 
sentiment,  too  big  for  utterance,  and  how  often  too 
great  for  endurance ! 
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A  gentle  knocking  was  now  heard  at  the 
outer  door. 

With  faint  effort  Anna  Percy  closed  her  eyes. 

Then  succeeded  a  confused  murmur  of  low 
voices ;  and  Henry  Percy  sprang  from  his  seat ; 
with  anxious  haste  quitting  the  apartment ;  and  in 
one  brief  moment  slowly  returning,  accompanied 
by  Lord  Mowbray  and  Charles,  who  with  subdued 
and  stealthy  step  drew  nigh  the  couch  upon  which 
Anna  reclined.  Superfluous,  however,  was  the 
well-meant  caution ;  for  now  she  was  alike  insensi- 
ble to  their  approach,  and  every  sublunary  event ! 

"Heavens!"  exclaimed  Lord  Mowbray,  ''has 
her  spirit  fled  for  ever  ?" 

He  approached  still  nearer,  and  gazing  an  instant 
on  her  lifeless  countenance,  recoiled  instinctively 
from  the  appalling  sight. 

Henry  Percy  raised  the  lifeless  form  of  his 
sister. 

"  Is  she  gone,  Henry  ?"  inquired  Lord  Mow- 
bray, with  intense  emotion. 

''  Not  yet,"  replied  a  gentle  voice,  of  such 
ethereal  sweetness  that  you  had  almost  said,  '  an 
angel  spoke.' " 
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"  No  emotion,'*  whispered  Henry;  "it  is  posi- 
tively prohibited." 

Lord  Mowbray  bowed  his  head,  and  with  sad 
solemnity  again  drew  near,  in  silence  extending  a 
hand ;  it  was  clasped  with  sacred  earnestness,  till 
at  length  the  mournful  greeting  so  overpowering 
his  delicate  frame,  that,  despite  every  effort,  he 
was  compelled  abruptly  to  withdraw  from  the 
apartment.  *'  To-morrow,"  he  said,  on  perceiving 
himself  followed  by  Henry — ''  to-morrow  we  will 
come  at  an  early  hour." 

'*  Ah,  Mowbray !  well  can  I  decipher  your 
thoughts,"  interrupted  the  brother;  *'but  tell  me, 
have  you  no  hope  of  Anna,  or  do  you  perceive  a 
fatal  change  ?  As  for  myself,  I  have  for  the 
latter  weeks  existed  but  upon  the  alternity 
of  hope  and  fear ;  and  with  what  ardent 
tenacity  I  cherish  the  faintest  glimmering,  can 
only  be  imagined  by  those  placed  under  a  similar 
ordeal !" 

««  Disease  has  indeed  made  fearfid  spoil,"  was 
the  evasive  reply,  turning  quickly  from  his  friend ; 
*«  to-morrow,  however,  we  will  talk  upon  the 
subject.     Meanwhile,  farewell,   my  dear  Percy;" 
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and  grasping  the  arm  of  Charles,  both  eagerly 
hurried  from  the  house. 

*'  The  flesh  is  weak,"  said  Anna,  her  brother 
returning  to  his  accustomed  seat  beside  the  couch, 
*'  but  '  the  spirit/  Henry,  believe  me,  is  never- 
theless most  '  willing.' " 

"  No  more  now,  Anna ;  you  must  seek  repose, 
and  to-morrow,  I  trust,  you  will  be  better  able  to 
converse  with  our  friends." 

"  God  grant  it,"  was  the  faint  reply. 

Anothei;  to-morrow  came ;  and  again,  with 
earnest  fervour.  Lord  Mowbray  bent  over  the 
couch  of  Anna  Percy. 

"  I  dared  not  cherish  the  hope  that  we  should 
thus  have  met  on  this  side  the  grave,"  she  mur- 
mm-ed,  "and  yet  most  ardently  was  I  solicitous 
for  this  interview.  There  is  much  upon  which  I 
should  wish  to  converse  with  you ;  for  Henry's 
overpowering  feelings  cannot  bear  the  remotest 
allusion  to  an  event  which  I  feel  every  hour 
drawing  nigh  with  increased  rapidity." 

Lord  Mowbray,  at  a  loss  for  a  reply,  gazed  for 
some  moments  upon  her  transparent  countenance  ; 
then,   as  by  a  violent  effort,  faintly  uttered,   "  1 
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dare  not  deceive  you,  Anna !'  — and  the  fixed 
expression  with  which  he  still  regarded  her,  did 
not  pass  unnoticed. 

"  Look  not  so  mournfully,"  was  her  feeble 
entreaty;  ''even  though  my  wasted  aspect  so 
forcibly  tells  that  'the  sun  has  risen  which  has 
withered  the  grass,  and  that  the  flower  thereof  has 
fallen,  and  that  the  grace  of  the  fashion  of  it 
perishes  apace,' — yet  look  not  so  mournfully ;  but 
much  more  rather  rejoice,  and  help  me  to  bless 
him  who  is  drawing  me  with  '  bands  o;f  love,'  to 
receive  the  crown  of  life  which  the  Lord  has  pro- 
mised to  them  that  love  him." 

"  Sister  of  my  bosom,"  exclaimed  Lord  Mow- 
bray, "  this,  indeed,  is  a  feast  to  my  soul  which  I 
had  not  ventured  to  anticipate;  nor  can  I,  with 
the  world's  well-meant,  but  most  mistaken  kind- 
ness, fling  forth  a  straw  which  could  possibly 
induce  you  to  cling  one  moment  to  earth  ! — But 
tell  me,  Anna,  are  you  at  all  times  enabled  to  con- 
template death's  immediate  approach  with  this 
joyous  hope  ?" 

"  Much,  of  late,  have  1  reflected  upon  the  sub- 
ject— and  oh !  what  a  boundless  field  it  spreads 
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before  our  view.  It  is,  in  fact,  ever  present  to  my 
imagination;  for  there  is  that  within  me  which 
gives  incontrovertible  testimony  that  my  days 
must  be  few.  And  what  a  span  is  life ! — what  a 
brief,  uncertain  tenure  the  most  protracted  exist- 
ence of  man ! — and  oh,  what  a  vapour  is  mine ! — 
*  even  a  vapour  that  appeareth  for  a  little  time,  then 
vanisheth  away.' — Very  soon  shall  this  frail  tene- 
ment be  immured  Avithin  the  cold  embrace  of  that 
tomb  which  places  us  all  on  a  level ;  closing  alike 
over  the  exalted  and  the  ignoble — over  the  hypo- 
crite and  the  saint.  It  is  a  boundless  source  of 
contemplation — unlimited,  unfathomed,  unre- 
vealed  I — a  subject  too  great  for  finite  comprehen- 
sion— too  infinite  for  the  capacity  of  a  worm. 
Pomp,  and  vanity,  and  riches — what  froth !  com- 
pared with  the  joy,  love,  and  peace  of  a  beatified 
spirit ! — Oh,  if  the  vain,  the  [pompous  worldling 
could  soar  aloft  to  ambition's  topmost  pinnacle, 
and  then  downwards,  for  a  moment,  cast  one  con- 
descending glance,  in  what  would  he  glory  ? — in 
what  would  he  triumph? — Oh,  earth,  what  are 
you  ? — beauty,  youth,  what  are  you  ? — fame, 
honours,  what  are  you  ?  Empty,  evanescent 
bubbles  are  ye  all !" 
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"To  sit  thus  lightly  to  earth,"  replied  Lord 
Mowbray,  with  emotion,  "is  that  high  test  of 
true  heavenly-mindedness  to  which  my  most  ardent 
aspirings  would  ever  aim." 

"  And  how  much  more  do  we  feel  its  nothing- 
ness," rejoined  Anna,  "  when  reviewed  from  the 
door  of  eternity — from  the  windows  of  the  grave  ! 
Ah,  from  thence  it  is  that  its  truest  colours  are 
most  glaringly  depicted  ?" 

Lord  Mowbray  made  no  reply ;  and  Anna  con- 
tinued— 

"  And  yet  there  are  memories  which,  in  the 
weaker  moments  of  even  our  latest  hours,  entwine 
themselves  with  obstinate,  yet  endearing  tenacity, 
to  our  fallen  nature.  Those  ties.  Lord  Mowbray, 
which  form  the  very  charm  of  existence,  and  are 
for  ever  rent  asunder  by  one  irremediable  stroke, 
are  surely  the  bitterest  drops  in  death's  cup  of  trial." 

''  And  yet,  its  very  bitterness  but  renders  it 
the  more  salutary,"  rejoined  Lord  Mowbray.  "  It 
is  humiliating  to  man's  proud  nature  to  reflect 
how  corruption's  dregs  cleave  to  him,  in  very  de- 
spite of  himself,  to  the  latest  period  of  his  earthly 
sojourn." 
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Anna  made  no  reply,  nor  appeared  as  though 
she  heard.  Her  whole  aspect  evidently  underwent 
an  immediate  change ;  and  so  abstracted  seemed 
her  manner,  that,  for  a  few  succeeding  moments, 
Lord  Mowbray's  presence  was  totally  disregarded. 
Charles  and  Henry,  however,  entering  at  the 
moment,  proposed  a  walk ;  and  Anna,  making  no 
effort  to  detain  them,  remained  alone  some  hours, 
buried  in  deep  reflection. 

*'  Well,  Mowbray,"  said  Henry,  as,  leaning 
upon  the  arm  of  his  friend,  he  proceeded  with 
quick,  unheeded  step,  he  knew  not  whither — 
"  again  must  I  importune  you  upon  the  subject 
which  racks  my  very  soul.  These  boding  looks 
forewarn  what  I  tremble  to  learn  ! — Tell  me  the 
worst,  however." 

For  a  moment  Lord  Mowbray  regarded  his 
friend  affectionately. 

*'  The  very  utmost  ill,  then,  Percy,  is  this,  that 
Anna's  celestial  spirit  evidently  hovers  on  immor- 
tality's extremest  verge  !  and  will  you,  my  friend, 
repine  at  the  glorious  transformation  ?" 

Unconsciously,  Henry  Percy  withdrew  his  arm ; 
and  darting  one  penetrating  look  at  the  counte- 
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nance  of  Lord  Mowbray,  as  if  doubting  his  words* 
overwhelming  import,  there  read  cruel,  convincing 
testimony,  and  again  grasped  him  for  support. 

"This  JiYom  i/ou,  Henry!" — in  a  tone  of  mild 
reproach — "  I  did  not  expect  this  !" 

"  And  equally  unprepared  was  I  for  this.  Oh, 
awful  sentence  ! — Anna,  my  adored  sister,  for  ever 
to  be  deprived  of  your  angelic  presence ! — Mow- 
bray— Courtenay — let  us  return — I  will  not  leave 
her  for  a  moment." 

"  How  is  it  possible,  my  dear  Percy,"  said 
Charles,  "  that  you  could  have  been  thus  bhnd  to 
what  is  so  painfully  visible  to  the  most  heedless 
observer  ?" 

*'  Ah,  Courtenay,  may  you  never  experience  the 
heart-rending  task  of  extinguishing  hope's  last 
gleam !  Well,  indeed,  may  it  be  styled  the 
anchor  of  the  soul ; — but  still,  while  there  is  life, 
I  will  shut  out  despair. — Come,  let  us  return — 
it  is  good  to  seek  the  influence  of  her  presence." 

"  Not  in  your  present  mood,  Percy.  Such 
companionship  would  ill  suit  her  subdued,  but 
sensitive  spirit.  Charles  will  return;  but  "come 
thou,  and  let  us  reason  together." 
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CHAPTER    III. 


'  Gently,  most  gently  on  thy  victim's  head, 
Consimiption,  lay  thy  hand — ^let  me  decay, 
Like  the  expiring  lamp,  imseen,  away. 
And  softly  go  to  slumber  with  the  dead  !" 

KiRKE  White. 


"But  what  of  Anna  ?"  inquired  Emily,  a,s  Louisa 
perused  aloud  an  extract  from  Charles's  letter, 
giving  a  detailed  account  of  the  improvement 
visible  in  Lord  Mowbray's  health. 

"  He  dwells  much,"  replied  her  sister,  on  the 
change  her  appearance  has  undergone  since  he  last 
saw  her.  All  hope  of  her  recovery  is  for  ever  ex- 
tinct— nor  is  she  longer  desirous  to  promote  it. — 
Already  her  spirit  seems  beatified;  and  every 
thought,  wish,  and  affection  brought  into  subjec- 
tion to  the  will  of  her  Creator." 

**  Happy,  angelic  state !"  exclaimed  Emily,  with 
fervour;  "but  how   does   her    brother  view  the 
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prospect  of  such  a  separation  ? — and  as  for  St. 
Clair,  I  tremble  at  its  effect  upon  him — so  devoted 
— so  wayward — so  impassioned; — and  then,  his 
setting  forth  to  join  her,  in  opposition  to  all 
Helen's  remonstrances ! — Much  do  I  dread  the 
effect  of  such  a  meeting  upon  a  temperament  like 
his — and  even  upon  Anna,  who  can  answer  for  its 
results  at  that  critical  period,  when  the  mind  is 
probably  enfeebled  by  the  body's  suffering." 

**  But  He  who  orders  all  things  well,"  inter- 
rupted Louisa,  ''  will  surely  direct  this  event  as  it 
seemeth  to  him  best : — possibly,  it  may  eventually 
be  productive  of  happy  effects  upon  the  ungoverned 
spirit  of  St.  Clair ; — it  will,  at  least,  damp  his  too 
sanguine  nature,  and  subdue,  perhaps,  the  impe- 
tuous enthusiasm  of  his  character,  which  has  so 
long  held  in  embryo  those  many  amiable  qualities, 
for  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  love  him.  And 
then,  when  we  consider  all  the  variety  of  ways 
that  we  know  not  of,  by  which  the  Lord  leads  us 
to  himself,  and  reflect  that  he  is  able  '  to  temper  the 
wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,'  surely  then  comes  the 
thought  that  that  Omnipotence  which  can  bring 
good  out  of  evil,  can  also  produce  the  best  effects 
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from  the  bitterest  dregs  that  adversity's  cup  can 
boast." 

Emily  making  no  reply,  fell  into  deep  thought 
for  some  moments — at  length,  somewhat  abruptly 
said — 

"  Tell  Charles  that  I  trust  those  counsels  and 
precepts,  which  so  unweariedly  he  has  instilled,  no 
longer  remain  a  dead  letter,  but  that  their  sancti- 
fying eiFect  already  brings  peace  to  an  erring,  but 
humbled  spirit." 

*'  I  have  already  anticipated  this  pleasing  mes- 
sage," replied  Louisa,  her  pen  gliding  pleasurably 
over  the  paper. 

"  You  are  ever  ready  to  anticipate  my  every 
wish,"  rejoined  Emily;  ''but  to  what  witchery  do 
I  owe  this  forestalling  ?" 

"  It  requires  a  very  limited  share  of  craft," 
smiled  her  sister,  *'  to  discern  the  progress  of  re- 
ligion in  the  soul,  when  mirrored  in  the  glass  of 
life's  daily  tenor ;  and  in  you,  Emily,  I  rejoice  to 
say,  it  is  so  apparent  as  no  longer  to  admit,  I  ar- 
dently hope,  of  a  '  loop  or  hinge  to  hang  a  doubt 
upon.' " 

Emily  ever  had  a  peculiar  dread  of  appearing 
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what  she  was  not.  There  was  that  innate  candour 
in  her  disposition,  which  not  unfrequently  led  her 
into  such  extremes  as  impressed  the  world  with 
the  idea  that  she  possessed  not  one  redeeming  qua- 
lity. 

"  Nay,  say  no  more  upon  the  subject,  dear 
Louisa,"  she  entreated;  "for  already  I  tremble, 
lest  you  judge  too  partially  of  one  so  unworthy. 
How  often  has  Charles  forewarned  me  to  distrust 
the  human  heart.  It  is  surely  one  of  Satan's  wily 
snares  to  cry  '  peace,  peace,'  when  there  is  no 
peace  ! — The  desultory  instigation  of  feeling  ever 
reigns  with  such  ascendant  sway  over  my  minutest 
actions,  that  I  sometimes  dread  its  vacillating 
dictates,  rather  than  religion's  unerring  principles, 
must  prove  the  mainspring  of  my  existence. 
Charles  hinted  this  on  a  late  occasion;  and  the 
painful  thought  ever  protrudes  itself  when  I  am 
most  inclined  to  self-complacency." 

"  Well,  then,  I  obey,'*  said  her  sister,  smiling 
with  unaffected  pleasure  at  this  incipient  symptom 
of  a  regenerate  heart.  "  Ere  I  write  again,  how- 
ever, I  trust  your  character  Avill  have  gained  in 
stability  what  it  loses  in  humility." 
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"  But  what  can  detain  Helen  ?"  inquired 
Emily,  anxiously  endeavouring  to  turn  the  con- 
versation from  herself;  ''she  is  a  subject  as  worthy 
to  fill  your  pages  as,  in  a  minor  degree,  to  fill  the 
soul  of  Charles — so  high-minded,  yet  so  humble ; 
so  conscientious,  so  divested  of  self.  Even  at  the 
crisis  when  the  most  sensitive  feelings  of  her 
nature  were  painfully  wrought  to  the  highest  pitch, 
on  Charles's  departure,  no  selfish  unavailing  in- 
dulgence of  grief  deteriorated  her  pure  principles 
of  duty  to  her  fellow-creatures.  The  unerring 
path  was,  as  ever,  trodden  with  indefatigable  assi- 
duity. Even  the  bland  chai'acter  of  her  counte- 
nance degenerated  not  into  that  revolting  expres- 
sion of  '  green  and  pining  melancholy  ;'  but,  with 
heart  uplifted,  and  soul  subdued,  she  fearlessly 
consigned  him  into  the  hands  of  her  Creator ;  im- 
portuning the  throne  of  gi'ace  alone  for  heart-felt 
submission  to  its  divine  decrees. — Much  do  I  owe 
to  the  enlightening  influence  of  her  heavenly  con- 
verse ;  and  never,  I  feel,  can  we  be  too  thankful 
for  Charles's  peculiar  blessing  in  a  partner  for 
life." 

"Never,"  rejoined  Louisa;  and  here  the  sub- 
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ject  dropped,  for  she  who  suggested  it  now  entered 
the  apartment. 

"What! — more  letters,"  exclaimed  Emily, 
whose  spirits,  partially  cheered  by  the  favourable 
account  of  Lord  Mowbray's  health,  lent  to  her 
manner  somewhat  of  its  former  playfulness,  as 
hastily  she  snatched  from  Helen  a  small  packet, 
which,  amongst  others,  she  held  in  her  hand  ; — one 
glance  at  the  address,  and  instantly  the  hand- 
writing was  acknowledged.  By  sudden  impulse, 
however,  she  dropped  it  upon  the  table,  seal 
upwards ;  but  then  occurred  the  thought,  it  may 
be  for  papa,  or  Louisa,  or — or — and  the  same 
undefined  instinct  which  urged  her  to  lay  it  down, 
now  in  mere  wanton  contrariety  acted  as  an  in- 
centive to  take  it  up  again.  It  was  cruel  too,  for 
then  the  flushed  hue  of  reviving  hope  retreating 
rapidly  from  her  cheek,  blanched  it  well  nigh  to 
death-like  paleness;  and  her  lip  quivered,  as  in 
mockery  of  the  assumed  air  of  constrained  calm- 
ness, with  which  she  attempted  a  reply  to  her 
sister's  question. 

"Who  is  that  packet  for,  Emily?"  inquired 
Louisa. 
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"  For  Miss — Clara — Hamilton— Mount  Hamil- 
ton," faltered  Emily,  with  as  much  apparent  diffi- 
culty in  deciphering  the  too-familiar  hand,  as 
though  compelled  to  translate  it  from  the  Hebrew. 
**  And  who  is  Miss  Clara  Hamilton  ?"  escaped  her 
lips,  her  cheek  blanching  whiter  than  the  paper  she 
held  in  her  hand;  "but  it  concerns  not  me,"  she 
continued,  returning  the  letter  to  Helen,  with  an 
air  which  aspired  at  indifference,  whilst  the 
mantling  blood  rushing  unbidden  to  her  cheek, 
sarcastically  mocked  the  vain  effort — "  How  I  do 
hate  to  be  detected  in  a  blush !"  was  her  muttered 
exclamation,  on  finding  that  her  only  resource  was 
to  leave  the  apartment. — "  But  why  this  sudden 
faintness  ?" — In  vain  she  put  the  question  to  her 
heart — it  was  unanswered  I  ''  Surely,"  thouglit 
she  ''  I  have  long  since  conquered  all  former  pre- 
dilection for  Lord  Mowbray ; — true,  I  have  ever 
continued  to  regard  him  as  an  object  worthy  of 
admiration — but  for  love  !  it  has  long  been  extinct ; 
and  long,  very  long,  have  I  ceased  to  be  an  aspi- 
rant for  a  place  even  in  his  esteem."  This,  how- 
ever, was  the  thousandth  time  Emily  had  per- 
suaded herself  into  this  belief.     But  one  question 
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now  forced  itself,  with  that  overpowering  sudden- 
ness which  at  once  rouses  and  stifles  emotion — 
"  had  she  learned  to  think  of  Lord  Mowbray  as 
the  husband  of  another?" — '*  No  !"  it  Avas  the  only- 
thought  she  dared  not  brave.—"  Then,"  said  her 
heart,  "  you  love  him  still !" — and  in  secret  she 
mourned  her  self-deception.  "  So  then,"  thought 
she,  "  every  tender  emotion  may  be  subdued — 
every  cherished  feeling  crushed — every,  even  the 
faintest  gleam  of  bright  hope  reduced  to  dull 
ashes  !  and  still  there  lurks  a  thought  which  rakes 
up  the  faintest  spark  !  Strike  it  upon  the  heart, 
and  every  secret  emotion  suddenly  ignites.  True, 
it  is  a  dimmed  and  a  flickering  ray ;  but  it  does 
ignite,  cruelly  rekindling  all  those  unsuspected  feel- 
ings which,  too  soon,  alas  !  we  deemed  for  ever  ex- 
tinguished. And  after  all,"  she  contiued,  "  the  task 
still  remains  for  me,  to  banish  him  from  my  heart !" 
Again  she  returned  to  Louisa  and  Helen.  "  Who 
is  Clara  Hamilton  ?"  she  faintly  inquired ;  "  I  have 
never  heard  Lord  Mowbray  mention  her  name." 

"  Nor  I,"  replied  Helen.  "  This  packet,  how- 
ever, was  enclosed  to  me,  to  be  consigned  to  the 
care  of  Mr.  Gavestone." 
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*'  I  think  I  have  heard  Lord  Mowbray  mention 
a  Sir  Robert  Hamilton,"  said  Louisa,  "  and  Clara 
may  possibly  be  his  daughter." 

Again  Emily  drooped  into  thought,  inwardly 
resolving  to  tear  for  ever  every  fond  and  lingering 
trace  from  her  recollection :  in  her  dreams,  how- 
ever, throughout  that  and  many  an  ensuing  night, 
"  Clara  Hamilton"  was  painfully  discernible  to  the 
vision  of  her  imagination  ;  and  often  as  she  turned 
from  her,  in  vain,  with  sickening  heart,  still  would 
her  image  cruelly  haunt,  with  but  more  persevering 
assiduity,  those  hours  assigned  to  repose  and 
solitude. 

Helen  and  Louisa,  however,  redoubled  their 
efforts ;  and  Emily  her  fortitude,  to  give  her 
thoughts  and  affections  another,  and  a  higher  bias. 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 


"  Oh,  pity,  pity,  gentle  heaven,  pity !" 

SlIAKSPEARE. 


Sadly  Lord  Mowbray  again  sought  the  soft  pre- 
sence of  Anna  Percy.  Accompanied  .by  her  bro- 
ther, and  stepping  with  cautious,  noiseless  step, 
they  approached  a  chair  in  which  she  w^as  sup- 
ported, but  so  paUid  and  exhauste'd  from  a  restless 
night  and  previous  agitation,  that  her  brother's 
emotion  now  became  irrepressible,  on  witnessing 
this  evident  confirmation  of  his  worst  apprehen- 
sions. Lord  Mowbray,  however,  inwardly  depre- 
cating such  predominancy  of  feeling,  made  a  signal 
to  him  to  withdraw,  and  placing  a  chair  beside 
that  in  which  Anna  reclined,  in  a  cheerful  tone 
endeavoured  to  enliven  her  sunken  temperament. 
But  one  thought  pressed  heavily  at  her  heart,  and 
vain  was  every  effort  to  awaken  any  other;  her 
replies  were  short  and   agitated.     At  length  she 
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ceased  to  speak ;  and  Lord  IMowbray  supporting 
her  to  a  couch,  for  some  moments  a  profound  still- 
ness reigned ;  then  raising  her  eyes  and  fixing 
them  upon  his ;  in  a  voice  of  compulsory  calmness, 
she  gave  vent  to  the  weight  of  thought  which  so 

evidently    oppressed    her "   Time    was,    Lord 

Mowbray,  when  the  idea  of  transition  from  tem- 
poral to  eternal  life,  was  fraught  with  such  a  com- 
bination of  conflicting  feelings,  that  I  could  ill 
endure  to  contemplate  its  approach  !" — She  paused, 
and  seemed  to  await  a  reply ;  but  Lord  Mowbray, 
uncertain  as  to  the  tendency  of  her  words,  deemed 
it  better  to  remain  silent;  and  she  continued — 
"  how  invariably  does  the  natural  man  recoil  from 
the  contemplation  of  death  ! — and  oh,  how  1  have 
shuddered  as  the  cold  thought  has  crept  unbidden 
round  my  heart,  as  though  seeking  by  stealthy 
progress  to  gain  unwelcome  admission ;  and  how 
obstinately  I  have  repulsed,  and  sought  by  every 
means  to  bar  its  most  distant  approach  !" 

'*  And  why,"  said  Lord  Mowbray,  ''  this 
natural,  or  shall  I  say  unnatural  reception  of  an 
event  which,  from  reason's  earliest  dawn,  we  are 
aware  must  happen  to  all  ?" 
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"  I,  who  have  passed  through  all,  even  the 
most  painful  gradations,"  returned  Anna,  "  can 
from  heartfelt  experience  assert,  'tis  because  it  is 
not  spiritually  discerned.  Well  do  I  bear  in 
mind  my  own  reflections  on  a  distant  and  indis- 
tinct perspective  of  death's  approach.  First, 
nought  met  my  view  but  the  cold,  ungenial  grave ; 
and  the  thought  was  cheerless  to  flesh  and  blood ; 
then  came  the  gloomy  presages  of  all  the  pompous 
insignia  of  interment ;  and  then  succeeded  life's 
last  struggle ;  and  then" — but  then  she  passed  her 
wasted  hand  over  her  brow,  breathlessly  adding, 
"  then  comes  the  recollection  of  those  affections, 
which  death,  and  nought  else,  can  rive  asunder ! 
and  then,  rebels  that  we  are,  we  grieve,  and  mur- 
mur, and  repine  at  the  awful  fiat,  and  are  ready  to 
question  omnipotence,  '  why  it  is  thus  ?* — But  the 
long-suffering  reply  is,  '  set  your  affections  on 
things  above  !' — And  now  is  the  struggle  of  the 
flesh  and  the  spirit ;  and  then  comes  grace,  beckon- 
ing mercy,  and  faith,  and  love,  and  hope,  to  pre- 
ponderate the  scale  ;  till  at  length  with  humility 
we  feel,  that  the  sooner  we  are  at  rest,  the 
better !" 
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'*  And  has  all  this  been  your  experience, 
Anna  ?" 

*  In  a  pre-eminent  degree  !  and  even  now."  she 
continued,  with  oppressive  agitation — ''now,  when 
every  earthly  feeling  was  subdued ^  those  letters 
which  you  brought  me,  have  aroused  latent  sparks 
of  dormant  pain.  He  tells  me  that  I  am  indiffe- 
rent— that  I  never  loved  him  I  but  heaven  knows 
with  what  resistless  sway  his  enshrined  image 
reigned  in  this  erring  heart !" 

Here  respiration  seemed  struggling  with  utter- 
ance. 

Lord  Mowbray  sprang  forward. 

"  Nay,  start  not,"  she  calmly  resumed  ;  "all 
this  varying  unsubjugated  emotion,  has  long  since 
passed  away  ;  and,  blessed  be  the  boundless  grace 
of  infinite  mercy  !  I  am  now  enabled  to  hail 
death's  approach  as  joy's  harbinger ;  for  ever  to 
join  Him,  '  whom,  having  not  seen,  I  love,'  and 
whose  all-gracious  power  forcibly  rends  those 
bands,  which  would,  in  defiance  of  our  nature, 
still  bind  our  affections  in  grovelling  chains  ;  with- 
holding them  from  Him  whose  love  is  boundless, 
unmerited,  unequalled! — A.nd  so,"  she  fervently 
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added — "  so  may  perish  every  object  which  shuts 
out  one  heavenward  ray,  still  ruthlessly  confining 
our  wayward  hearts  to  dark,  deceptive  earth  ! — and 
yet," — more  fauitly — "  tlwse  letters  are  such  a 
compound  of  feeling,  affection,  and  wild  enthu- 
siasm, as  causes  my  spirit  to  sink,  whilst  I  antici- 
pate the  effect  of  an  approaching  event  upon  a 
temper  and  disposition  so  completely  the  slave  of 
impulse.  Therefore,  -when  I  shall  be  no  more, 
Lord  Mowbray,  it  is  upon  you,  and  you  alone, 
that  I  must  depend,  to  bring  consolation  to  his 
untamed  spirit.  That  one  embittering  thought, 
■which  perpetually  haunts  my  imagination,  arises 
from  a  dread  of  his  unqualified  rashness — for,  even 
now%  because  I  oppose  his  coming,  he  madly  styles 
himself  '  an  isolated  being,  without  any  thing  to 
love.' " 

'*  Trust  him  unreservedly  to  me,  Anna  ;  I  love 
him  as  a  brother;  and  no  soothing  endeavour 
shall  be  omitted  to  reconcile  him  to  an  event,  upon 
which  his  existence  seems  to  hang." 

"  And  yet,  he  has  no  apprehension  as  to  its 
termination.  He  will  not,  he  says,  allow  himself 
to  harbour   the    only   thought   which   can   wreck 
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his  happiness.  Surely,  he  should  be  fore- 
warned.'* 

"  He  is  now  aware  of  it,"  interrupted  Lord 
Mowbray.  "  Helen  Vivian  has,  ere  this,  divested 
him  of  every  groundless  hope." 

"  Thank  God  !"  exclaimed  the  dying  girl, 
with  emotion;  ''now  I  am  ready  to  depart  in 
peace." 

"  And  believe  me,  Anna,  on  every  account,  no 
effort  which  kindness  and  friendship  can  dictate 
shall  be  omitted  to  assuage  a  grief  which,  though 
at  first  it  may  appear  unconquerable,  yet  it  is  the 
most  ardent  feelings  Avhich  often  are  earliest 
soothed ;  and  not  unfrequently  pass  most  rapidly 
away,  after  the  first  bitterness  is  over.  IMuch 
may  be  hoped  from  time,  and  friendship,  and " 

"  And  a  new  affection,"  interrupted  Anna, 
v/hilst  the  fluttering  tide  of  life  stood  for  a  mo- 
ment in  her  cheek,  as  though  checked  by  nature's 
unwonted  effort ;  "  but  I  have  written  a  detailed 
statement  of  my  wishes  on  this  subject,  and  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  addressing  them  to  yon.  De- 
spairing of  seeing  you  here,  I  inclosed  the  letter 
to  Helen  Vivian;  and  when  you  receive  it,  thougli 
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I  shall  then  be  no  more,  you  will  not,  1  am  per- 
suaded, on  that  account,  regard  it  the  less." 

'*  That  heart  must  be  cold,  indeed,"  replied 
Lord  Mowbray,  "  that  would  not  be  warned  by 
such  confiding  trust.  On  this  subject,  however, 
further  assurances  are  needless  ;  therefore,  let  us 
from  henceforth  banish  a  subject,  at  best,  mingled 
with  pain." 

With  a  heavy  sigh,  Anna  Percy  bowed  a  mute 
assent ;  and  closing  her  eyes,  as  if  to  exclude  the 
oppressive  thought,  spoke  no  more. 


It  was  night ;  and  the  smooth  glassy  surface 
of  the  Mediterranean  seemed  ruffled  contrary  to  its 
wont ;  its  ' '  glad,  blue  waters"  assumed  a  troubled 
aspect ; — deep,  hollow  murmurs  gave  dread  note  of 
hideous  tumult  about  to  rage  forth; — gradually 
its  turbulent  billoAvs  raged  and  howled  with 
terrific  swell,  till  arrogating  a  gigantic  height, 
they  dashed,  with  their  white  foam,  the  sides  of  a 
ship,  which  boldly  soared  on  their  mountainous 
bosom,    as   though  wildly   challenging   to    single 
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combat  the  tempest  which  roared  aloft ! — One  mo- 
ment, it  hovered  proudly  there ;  and  the  next, 
hurried  down  the  raging  sides  of  the  liquid 
height,  as  bent  on  burying  its  despair  in  the 
foaming  abyss  beneath  ! — Now  the  moon  shone 
forth  with  clouded  and  uncertain  glare  ;  its  lurid 
rays  beaming  upon  Norman  St.  Clair,  as  supinely 
he  lay,  reckless  of  the  passing  scene.  He  heeded 
it  not ! — Now  he  starts  from  his  recumbent  pos- 
ture, pacing  the  deck  with  impatient,  irresolute 
step ;  and  ever,  as  he  strained  his  eyes  in  vain, 
and  nought  cheered  his  vision,  save  the  vast  and 
dreary  expanse  ;  yet  a  sound  escaped  not  his  lips  : 
his  were  the  feelings  which  dared  not  seek  utter- 
ance ! — He  struck,  with  feverish  hand,  his  aching 
forehead ;  and  with  withering  smile  gazed  on 
nature's  wild  and  awful  riot ! — Alas  !  it  but  sym- 
bolized the  tumult  of  his  soul : — bold,  impassioned, 
adventurous,  and  energetic  ; — active,  enthusiastic, 
and  deeply  sensitive ! — He  was  the  very  child  of 

feeling  and  impulse Deprived  of  his  parents  at 

an  early  age,  and  left  to  the  sole  guidance  of  his 
own  untutored  and  enterprising  nature,  no  hand 
was  found  to  guide  those  dangerous,  though,  per- 
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haps,  ennobling  qualities  into  their  proper  chan- 
nels. No — they  flowed  on,  unrestrained,  down 
the  stream  of  uncontrolled  impulse  ;  and  noAV  they 
are  lost — buried  in  the  torrent ! 

Four  years  had  elapsed  since  he  placed  his 
affections  on  Anna  Percy  ;  and  three,  since  she 
became  his  aifianced  wife.  He  loved  her  with  all 
the  fervour  pecuhar  to  his  ardent  nature. 

" She  was  his  life, 


The  ocean  to  the  river  of  his  thoughts." 

And  time  and  absence  found  him  but  still  more 
and  more  devoted.  He  had  centered  his  all  of 
happiness  in  the  frail  bark  of  mortality  ;  and  now, 
that  it  glides  rapidly  into  the  abyss  of  eternity,  it 
leaves  a  chasm  in  his  existence,  which  he  knows 
not  how  to  close ! — Gradually,  his  silent,  moody 
paroxysm  passed  away;  and  assuming  a  wilder 
aspect,  reason  seemed  tottering  for  a  brief  space, 
and  about  to  yield  her  sway  to  the  torturing  sus- 
pense which  consumed  him,  as  day  after  day 
found  him  still  far  removed  from  her  whom  his 
soul  loved.  He  felt  as  though  the  desolating  scene 
but  sympathized   with  his   suflTerings,  now  wound 
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up  to  their  utmost  height — ''  Blow,  blow,  ye 
winds  !"  he  exclaimed — "  howl,  ye  billows  ! — spare 
not  your  devastating  wrath  ; — but  bear  me — oh  ! 
bear  me  at  once  to  the  haven  of  my  hopes  ! — or  if 
ye  will  not — then,  in  mercy,  engulph  me  in  your 
^  pitiless  depths ;  and  let  your  chill,  cold  waters  cool 
the  fire  of  my  agonised  brain !" 

Such  was  the  incoherent  rhapsody  of  Norman 
St.  Clair : — reason  was  at  its  lowest  ebb  : — he 
heard  not  the  still,  the  stifled  voice  of  conscience, 
which  prophetically  whispered — "  Thou  presump- 
tuous child  of  nature !  invoke  not  thus  retributive 
justice  to  crush  thy  devoted  head.  As  yet,  thou 
art  unacquainted  with  grief;  but  know  that,  ere 
long,  the  billov/s  of  adversity  shall  flow  over  thy 
soul ! — thou  shalt  indeed  attain  the  haven  of  thy 
hopes ;  and  then "  but  what  then  ? 


Days  glided  imperceptibly  on. 
"  Percy,"  said  Lord  Mowbray,   slowly  entering 
his  apartment  at  an  early  hour,   *'  prepare  yourself 
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for  the  blissful  termination  of  an  existence,  which 
every  moment  hastens  to  a  close !  Come  with 
me," — taking  his  hand  affectionately — "  and  let  no 
ill-timed  tumult  prevent  your  being  a  calm  wit- 
ness to  the  soaring  of  an  extatic  spirit." 

Wildly,  Henry  Percy  started  from  a  broken 
slumber — 

"  In  heaven's  name,  Mowbray,  to  what  do  you 
allude  ? — Anna  dying  !  I  will  not  hear  this — it 
is  impossible. — O  God,  spare  me — save  her ! — Of 
what  do  you  forewarn  me,  Mowbray  ? — What  of 
Anna,"  exclaimed  the  heart-stricken  brother — 
**  tell  me  the  worst — I  am  prepared — come  to 
her." 

"  Wait  but  a  moment,  Percy — are  you  ready  to 
part  with  her  ?" 

"Part  with  whom?— with  Anna?" — tearing 
himself  from  the  arm  of  his  friend,  and  about  to 
withdraw ;  but  Lord  Mowbray  mildly  detained 
him. 

"  This  is  cruel  kindness  !"  exclaimed  the  afflicted 

i 

youth. 

"Would  you  thus  wildly  rush  into  her  pre- 
sence?"  interposed  Lord  Mowbray,  «' and  madly 
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aggravate  nature's  last  struggle  ?     Invoke  religion 
to  your  aid,  Percy." 

"  Heaven  forgive  me  !"  he  faltered.  "  Now  I 
am  calm — I  will  go  to  her — and  on  God  alone  de- 
pend to  quell  every  rebel  emotion  !  Will  you  not 
trust  me,  Mowbray  ?" 
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CHAPTEE  V. 


"  Oh,  break,  my  heart ! — poor  bankrupt,  break  at  once !" 

Shakspeare, 


It  was  morning's  earliest  dawn  when  the  two 
afflicted  friends  entered  the  twiUght  apartment ; — 
there,  extended  on  the  bed  of  death,  lay  Anna 
Percy !  No  listless  insensibility,  or  apparent 
apathy,  marked  the  approach  of  the  king  of  ter- 
rors ! — neither  was  there  a  trace  of  one  unethereal 
emotion — nor  dread,  nor  doubt,  nor  despair  im- 
parted their  heart-striking  lineaments  to  that 
peaceful  countenance !  No — all  was  calm,  and 
pure,  and  spotless  ! — She  seemed  like  a  celestial 
spirit,  instigated  by  love's  illimitable  condescension, 
to  visit  earth  ;  and,  for  mortality's  sake,  exem- 
plify the  death  of  the  righteous.  Hea-^enly  hope 
animated  her  spirit,  and  with  brilliant  joy  illumined 
her  countenance,  which  at  that  moment  was  fixed 
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upon  Charles  ;  whilst  her  angel  soul  breathed  forth 
its  lonmn^s.  Two  female  attendants  stood  in  the 
chamber,  to  whom  Lord  Mowbray  made  a  signal 
to  withdraw  ;— then,  supporting  the  agitated  form 
of  Henry  to  the  side  of  the  bed,  both  fervently 
breathed  forth  mental  prayer  for  support  in  the 
awful  hour. 

Lord  Mowbray  approached,  and  clasped  her 
wasted  hand  — 

"  Anna,  friend  of  my  inmost  soul !  tell  me 
your  every  hope." 

"  My  fluttering  spirit,"  she  faintly  replied, 
"  warns  me  that  it  is  about  to  bid  eternal  farewell 
to  this  earthly  scene  ! — Even  now  are  the  arms  of 
everlasting  mercy  outspread  to  receive  my  un- 
chained soul ; — already  is  it  loosed  from  earth ; 
and  not  a  pang,  not  a  murmur,  not  a  doubt  bids 
it  linger.  Oh,  the  infinite  mercy  of  illimitable 
grace,  thus  to  sanctify  a  soul  like  mine ! — and 
this  is  to  die  ! — oh,  thou  once  unbidden  thought, 
now  hast  thou  attained  realization  ! — oh,  thou  once 
embittering  thought,  now  art  thou  become  sweet ! 
— '  sweeter  far  than  aught  this  cold  world  can 
bestow' — sweeter  than  '  all  that  man  calls  happi- 
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ness  on  earth  :' — and  this  is  to  die  ! — Oh,  merciful 
Saviour,  great  and  glorious  is  the  victory  thou 
hast  obtained  ! — Now,  Henry,  my  brother,  you 
will  not  surely  grieve,  when  I  close  my  eyes  on 
earth's  trials,  and  open  them  in  the  bosom  of  my 
Saviour." 

In  mute  anguish,  her  brother  pressed  her  clasped 
hand  still  closer  to  his  bosom ;  and  the  silent 
heart-drops  of  sorrow  were  his  only  reply. 

"  Soon,"  she  continued,  "  shall  this  wasted 
mould — which,  in  lighter  mood,  you  were  wont  to 
caress,  and  flatter,  and  admire — soon  shall  it  be 
enshrouded  within  the  cold,  imgenial  tomb ;  and 
corruption  and  the  worm  shall  riot  and  revel  with 
unsparing  devastation.  Then  you  will  be  tempted 
to  murmur  at  the  change ;  and  the  words  of  con- 
solation, which  I  would  fondly  pour,  shall  for  ever 
be  hushed  within  the  silent  precincts  of  the  gi'ave ! 
No  friend  may  be  near  to  dry  the  sorrowing  tear, 
or  check  the  rebel  murmur  ; — but  here" — and  with 
animated  fervour  she  placed  in  his  trembling  hand 
her  well-read  Bible — "  here  you  will  find  '  the  friend 
that  sticketh  closer  than  a  brother' — here,  within 
those  sacred  pages  of  inspiration,  you  will  discover 
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the  only  consoling  balm,  which  can  dry  the  mour- 
ner's tear ! — here,  you  will  read  of  everlasting 
triumph  over  death  and  the  grave.  Those  heaven- 
born  archives  can  alone,  and  at  once,  still  the 
rising  murmur,  and  impart  the  oil  of  gladness  ; — 
then,  shall  you  learn  that  '  what  is  sown  in  corrup- 
tion, shall  be  raised  in  incorruption' — '  what  is  sown 
in  weakness,  shall  be  raised  in  power ;  what  is  sown 
a  natural  body,  shall  be  raised  a  spiritual  body/ — 
And  then  you  will  see  death  swallowed  up  in  vic- 
tory ;  and  in  your  soul's  ardour  you  will  give 
thanks  to  God,  *  who  giveth  us  the  victory, 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'  Therefore,  my 
beloved  brother,  '  be  steadfast  and  unmoveable, 
always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  foras- 
much as  you  know  that  your  labour  is  not  in 
vain  in  the  Lord.'  " 

Once  more,  and  for  the  last  time,  the  faint  flush 
of  enthusiasm  glowed  upon  her  cheek,  as,  turning 
to  Charles,  she  said — 

"  Tell  Emily  to  wean  her  thoughts  from  earth, 
where  all  is  but  *  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit* — 
exhort  her  to  withdraw  those  ardent  affections 
from  a  deceiving  world — tell  her  it  is  my  dying 
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request  that  she  may  'not  love  the  world,  neither 
the  things  that  are  in  the  world.  If  any  man 
love  the  world,  the  love  of  the  father  is  not  in 
him.'  And  '  the  world  passeth  away,  and  the  lust 
thereof:  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  God, 
abideth  for  ever.' — Tell  her  this;  and  will  you 
retain,  for  my  sake,  this  imperfect  representation 
of  what  I  once  was  ?  I  copied  it  from  Henry's, 
in  order  that  it  might  sometimes  recall  to  your 
recollection  one,  who  would  not  be  wholly  effaced 
from  it." 

"  And  to  you^  Lord  Mowbray,  I  can  only  add, 
forget  not  the  stricken  heart !" 

Lord  Mowbray  bowed  in  silence. 

Then,  pointing  to  a  small  writing-case,  she 
faintly  continued — ''  it  contains  sundry  paintings, 
hurriedly  traced  mid  classic  scenery,  and  also  por- 
traits of  intimate  friends,  playfully  sketched  at 
parting ;  take  them  for  my  sake ;  they  will  remind 
you  of  me  when  I  shall  be  no  more  seen ;  and  may 
perhaps  lighten  a  sorrowful  hour ;"  then  taking  the 
hand  which  now  grasped  her's  with  more  intense 
earnestness,  she  gently  placed  it  within  her  bro- 
ther's, feebly  adding,  "  see  that  ye  love  one  another 
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with  a  pure  heart  fervently' — 'being  born  again, 
not  of  corruptible  seed,  but  of  incorruptible,  by 
the  word  of  God,  which  liveth  and  abideth  for 
ever.'  For  *  all  flesh  is  as  grass,  and  all  the  glory 
of  man  as  the  flower  of  grass  ;  the  grass  withereth, 
and  the  flower  thereof  falleth  away,  but  the  word 
of  the  Lord  endureth  for  ever;  and  this  is  the 
word  which  by  the  Gospel  is  preached  unto  you.'  " 
Now,  in  extreme  exhaustion,  turning  her  dying 
eyes  upon  the  countenance  of  her  brother,  they 
rested  there  a  moment  with  earnest  gaze — fixed — 
glazed — and  her  purified  spirit  had  fled  for  ever. 
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CHAPTEK  VI. 


"  To  prison,  eyes — ne'er  look  on  liberty ! 
"Vile  earth,  to  earth  resign ;  end  motion  here, 
And  thou  and  Romeo  press  one  heavy  bier !" 

Shakspeare. 


Why  that  awful,  solemn,  sepulchral  silence  which 
reigns  throughout  the  chamber  of  death  ? — every 
breath  seems  stilled,  every  murmur  hushed,  every 
nerve  strained,  to  arrest  those  over-^vrought  feel- 
ings, which  seek  vent  at  every  pore ! — Is  it  that 
the  last  faint  flutter  of  hope  has  fled  ?  or  that  we 
fancy  the  disembodied  spirit  stdl  hovers  round  the 
bed  of  death,  to  check  the  rebel  risings  of  mor- 
tality ?  or  that  the  bereaved  friends  are  closely 
wrapt  in  bitter  thought,  imprinting  with  inefface- 
able exactness  upon  the  tablets  of  busy  memory,  the 
last  dying  sentence — the  parting  look — the  latest 
struggle  ? — If  not  all,  or  any  of  these,  then  where- 
fore this  sudden  tension  of  faculty  ? — Chill  despair, 
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perhaps,  forcibly  enchains  the  crushed  soul ;  com- 
pelling humanity's  blighted  functions  to  forget 
their^  office ! 

Now  stillness  the  most  profound,  prevailed 
through  the  death  chamber  of  Anna  Percy.  Lord 
Mowbray  still  retained  in  his,  that  dear  hand,  now 
bedewed  with  death's  icy  damp.  Henry  Percy's 
rivetted  gaze  even  yet  eagerly  bent  in  mute  agony 
on  that  countenance,  "lovely  in  death !"  and  long 
did  Charles  remain  profoundly  absorbed  in  the 
musings  of  despair. 

Suddenly  a  low  murmur  of  voices  is  heard  in 
the  adjoining  chamber;  a  hand  grasps  the  lock, 
which  resists  the  effort  of  the  person  desirous  to 
enter ;  a  stentorian  voice  eagerly  demands  admit- 
tance ;  the  life-springs  of  Lord  Mowbray  startling 
at  the  sound ;  another  hasty  effort,  and  Norman 
St.  Clair  rushed  into  the  apartment ! 

Stunned  at  the  apparition,  Lord  Mowbray 
sprang  from  his  seat,  and  moving  hastily  forward, 
exclaimed,  in  all  the  agony  of  wildered  feeling — 
'*  away,  St.  Clair!  this  sanctuary  ill  befits  a  spirit 
like  your's — aAvay,  it  may  not  harbour  you." 

*'  Jills  from  one  who  styles  himself  my  friend," 
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exclaimed  the  stricken  youth,  as  with  a  smile  of 
bitter  scorn  he  passed  eagerly  on. 

"  Nay,  profane  not  this  hallowed  chamber," 
persisted  Lord  Mowbray,  grasping  his  arm.  But 
St.  Clair  shook  him  contemptuously  from  his  hold, 
and  with  an  ironical  bow  approached  the  bed  of 
death. 

'^Ha!  she  lives— I  am  not  too  late — I  am 
repaid. — Anna,  Anna,  do  you  still  live  for  me  ?" — 
What  may  this  silence  bode? — Speak,  Anna,  I 
conjure  you !" — and  his  eyes  fixed  upon  her  Avith 
ambiguous  and  fearful  gaze.  He  clasped  her  in 
his  arms ;  but  dead  to  earthly  love,  the  stiffened 
corse  fell  back,  as  though  aghast  at  the  wildness 
of  his  despair ! 

His  beclouded  vision  saAV  no  more  ; — no  longer 
the  appalling  spectacle  writhed  his  agonized  soul — 
no  more  the  pulsations  of  his  smitten  heart  vibrated 
to  life's  uncertain  flutter ;— borne  to  an  open  win- 
dow in  the  arms  of  his  friend,  temporary  insensi- 
bility gave  temporary  relief. — Once  more,  how- 
ever, and  too  soon,  he  awoke  to  dread  reality ;  in 
maddened  anguish,  he  tore  himself  from  the  grasp 
of  his  surrounding  friends,  and  again  gazing  with 
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intense  emotion  on  that  lifeless  countenance,  whose 
silent  eloquence  seemed  to  chide  his  impassioned 
spirit,  once  again  his  head  sank  upon  the  shoulder 
of  his  friend,  as  he  exclaimed  in  a  burst  of  emotion 
— *'  if  this  is  life,  why  was  I  created? — Farewell, 
Anna !" — a  withering  smile  playing  upon  his  lips — 
*'  farewell  for  ever  : — and  now  the  world  no  more  !" 
he  vehemently  added  : — and  the  wild  frenzy  of 
despair  impelled  him  from  the  apartment. 

But  now  it  was  that  Anna  Percy's  painful 
apprehensions  forcibly  recurred  to  Lord  Mowbray. 
"Come,  St.  Clair,"  he  said,  "taking  his  arm 
within  his,  and  leading  him  to  another  apartment. 
"  Norman,  I  cannot  part  with  you  thus." 

Quickly  St.  Clair  turned  towards  his  friend, 
and  for  a  moment  regarded  him  with  restless,  un- 
certain expression;  the  blood  one  instant  crim- 
soning his  temples,  then  dying  rapidly  away. 

Lord  Mowbray's  worst  apprehensions  were  con- 
firmed. "It  is  long,  very  long,  since  we  have 
met,  Norman ;  and  there  is  much  upon  which  I 
would  converse  with  you. 

But  St.  Clair  hastily  averted  his  head. 

"  Solitude  is  the   friend  I  would  now   court," 
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he  exclaimed.  "  Leave  me  for  to-day,  Mowbray, 
and  no  longer  intrude  upon  grief  like  mine." 

"  I  must  not  leave  you,  St.  Clair  !" 

"  Then  allow  me^  at  least,  to  withdraw,"  raved 
the  impetuous  youth. 

"  Hear  me,  Norman.  I  am  pledged  by  the 
most  sacred  bond  which  binds  mortal  to  his  fel- 
low, to  watch  over  and  console  you  in  this  trying 
hour." 

''  As  the  son  of  my  guardian,  you  dare  not 
claim  authority ;  therefore,  leave  me,  I  say.  Lord 
Mowbray  ; — I  will  be  freed  from  your  presence  : — 
it  is  essential  to  my  peace  that  I  should  this  day, 
at  least,  be  left  alone." 

"  Your  peace ^  St.  Clair !"  interrupted  Lord 
Mowbray,  his  steady  eye  resting  upon  his  friend 
with  an  expression  which  bid  him  shrink  from  his 
gaze — '^ peace,  St.  Clair  ! — Oh,  reflect,  I  conjure 
you,  that  '  there  is  no  peace  unto  the  wicked  !'  " 

"  Again,  I  repeat,  as  the  son  of  the  protector 
of  my  youth,  you  may  not  claim  the  oflSice  which 


"  I  am  aware,"  mildly  interrupted  Lord  Mow- 
bray;  ''but  there  are   other  bonds,    independent 
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even  of  our  early  friendship,  which  bind  me  indis- 
solubly  to  your  interests." 

"  No — none  other — even  the  remotest  tie  of 
kindred  I  can"not  boast," — turning  disdainfully 
from  his  friend. 

"  This  is  in  vain,  Norman,"  persisted  Lord 
Mowbray  ;   "I  icill  be  heard." 

Again  St.  Clair  stood  before  him,  assuming  a 
firm  demeanour — 

"Speak,  then,  at  once,"  he  continued;  "but 
recollect  I  have  more  than  once  repeated  that  no 
power  on  earth  establishes  your  right  of  holding 
sway  over  my  most  trivial  action." 

"  However  you  may  spurn  my  counsel,"  replied 
Lord  Mowbray,  "  it  shall,  nevertheless,  be  exerted 
in  your  behalf.  Only  bear  with  me  whilst  I  add, 
that  the  title  by  which  I  claim  this  painful  office, 
has  been  invested  by  one  whose  influence  is  dearer, 
more  sacred,  more  binding,  than  progenitor's  tie, 
or  consanguinity's  claim.  The  influence  by  which 
I  am  actuated  is  from  heaven  ! — even  the  dying 
request  of  Anna  Percy ;"  and  his  voice  faltered 
with  her  name. 

At  length  the  chord  was  touched,  whose   magic 
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power  was  ever  wont  to  subdue  wild  enthusiasm's 
untutored  emotions,  even  at  their  most  wayward 
height.  Norman  St.  Clair  loved  Lord  Mowbray 
in  his  soul — he  loved  Anna  Percy  more — his 
proud  spirit  could  ill  brook  control : — and  now, 
when  about  to  bury  his  despair  in  the  Lethe  of 
destruction,  madly  he  spumed  the  hand  uplifted 
to  restrain  him ! — but  that  chord,  upon  which 
hung  his  sorrows,  once  judiciously  touched  by 
friendship's  skilful  hand,  called  forth  a  variation  in 
his  tone  of  feeling,  to  which  his  ardent  nature  was 
peculiarly  prone.  He  retreated  to  a  chair,  as 
Lord  MoAvbray  uttered  his  last  sentence — 

*'  Her  latest  request,  Mowbray  !  Oh  !  did  she 
indeed  desecrate  her  dying  lips  with  my  unworthy 
name  ?" 

Then  Lord  Mowbray  related  her  last  conver- 
sation ;  and  the  flush  of  frenzied  emotion  fading 
upon  the  cheek  of  St.  Clair,  told  that  now  his 
daring  spirit  was  subdued!  Buried  in  sorrowful 
musing,  he  made  no  further  reply — the  ravings  of 
despair  giving  place  to  feelings  of  deepest  melan- 
choly. Again  his  aching  head  fell  upon  the 
shoulder  of  Lord  Mowbray — 
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"  My  truest,  firmest  friend !"  he  exclaimed, 
"  can  you  forgive  those  frenzied  insults,  which  my 
overwhelming  destiny  can  alone  extenuate  ?" 

"  Enough,  Norman — no  longer  remain  in  this 
house  of  mourning* — Come,  I  will  conduct  you  to 
mine,  which  is  not  far  distant. — Oh,  that  you  had 
never  left  England  !  What  could  have  instigated 
such  a  thought,  after  all  my  assurances  at 
parting  ?" 

"  I  knew  not  then,"  repUed  St.  Clah,  ''  that 
hope  had  for  ever  fled — Helen  Vivian's  letter  was 
the  heavy  stroke  which  impelled  me  hither." 

"  It  was  folly — it  was  madness !"  exclaimed 
Lord  Mowbray. 

"  Ah,  to  have  seen  her  only  once  more  ! — to 
have  heard  her  parting  sigh  ! — witnessed  her  dying 
struggle; — even  to  have  looked  my  last,  were 
bliss  comparative — treasures  ^for  after-thought ! — 
but  to  behold  her  thus — dead  to  love,  dead  to  life, 
dead  to  me!" — burying  his  face  in  his  hands — 
"  oh,  would  to  heaven  I  could  exclude  the  horrific 
sight  for  ever !" 

"  Reflect  but  a  moment,  St.  Clair,"  implored 
Lord  Mowbray,  making  a  vain  effort  to  change 
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the  current  of  his  thoughts — "  reflect  but  a  mo- 
ment, and  you  will  clearly  perceive  that  all  has 
been  ordered  for  the  best.  Put  the  question  to 
your  heart — could  you  have  remained  a  calm 
spectator  of  her  dying  hour,  and  not  have  dis- 
turbed, by  ill-timed,  uncontrollable  emotion,  those 
moments  sacred  to  her  departure  from  earth? 
Only  believe,  I  conjure  you,  that  all  is  for  the 
best,  and  the  single  thought  will  bring  consolation 
with  it." 

*«  Ah,  this  is  vain,  Mowbray,"  returned  St. 
Clair,  shaking  his  head  despondently — ''  utterly 
vain  my  attempting  to  turn  optimist :"  and  he 
laughed  sarcastically. 

Lord  Mowbray,  feeling  that  the  present  was  not 
a  time  for  reasoning,  unbroken  silence  Avas  main- 
tained, as,  with  quickened  pace,  the  two  sorrow- 
ing friends  approached  Lord  Mowbray's  abode. 

"Now,  St.  Clair,  you  shall  be  freed  from  my 
presence  ;"  and  ushering  him  into  a  small  retired 
apartment,  he  once  more  retraced  his  steps  to  the 
house  of  mourning,  remaining  buried  in  sad 
thought,  till  called  upon  to  make  those  indispen- 
sable arrangements  for  humanity's  last  rites.     We 
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draw  a  veil,  however,  over  a  scene  better  imagined 
than  described ;  for  how  few,  alas !  are  the  chil- 
dren of  mortality  who  have  not  experienced  its 
heart-depressing  influence ! 
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CHAPTEE  VII. 


Ant. — "  Fulvia  is  dead." 
^«o.— "  Sir  ?" 
Ant.—''  Fulvia  is  dead." 
JBwo.— "  Fulvia  ?" 
Ant.—''  Dead !" 


Shakspeare. 


Hushed  was  every  tumultuous  feeling  in  the 
breast  of  Emily,  as,  leaning  upon  the  arm  of 
Helen  Vivian,  she  slowly  proceeded  towards  the  ad- 
joining town,  to  meet  the  mail ;  for  this  day  tidings 
of  Anna  Percy  were  anxiously  expected.  Stilled 
was  every  tumultuous  feeling  ; — but  where  was  the 
brilliant  look — the  light,  elastic  step — the  bounding 
gait — the  joyous  converse — the  careless  air — the 
merry  laugh  ? — "NYhere  were  all,  or  any  of  these  ? 
In  vain  they  were  now  sought  in  Emily ;  for  she 
was  changed  !  Yes,  though  trained  in  the  lap  of 
prosperity,  affliction  had,  nevertheless,  wound  its 
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way  to  her  heart,  and  traced  its  heavy,  but  certain 
course  through  the  route  pointed  out  by  the  erring 
finger  of  bhnd  indulgence.  Under  fairer  auspices, 
alas !  what  a  character  might  not  her's  have  been  ! 
Now,  however,  she  had  passed  the  ordeal  allotted 
by  the  influence  of  her  too  predominant  failing, 
and  came  forth  purified. 

I  have  said  that  those  numerous  indications  of 
light  happiness  no  longer  characterized  the  aspect 
of  Emily ;  and  yet  was  her  appearance  inexpres- 
sibly interesting.  True,  the  brilliant  hue  of 
thoughtless  joy  had  faded  upon  her  cheek ;  but 
was  the  pallid  touch  of  chastened  happiness  less 
lovely  ? — Buoyant  elasticity  no  longer  marked  her 
step  ; — yet,  was  it  not  firm,  composed,  unvarying  ? 
Joyous  converse,  too,  and  merry  laugh  no  more 
resounded  from  her  presence  ; — but  who  would  not 
exchange  such  unreal  joys,  for  the  pure,  enduring, 
chastened  felicity  of  a  mind  at  peace  with  heaven  ? 
And  such  was  the  refined,  unsullied  feeling  which 
now,  at  length,  imparted  its  bent  to  the  character 
of  Emily's  every  day  existence ; — even  the  in- 
creased delicacy  of  her  form  only  lent  a  touching 
charm  to  her  appearance — not  the  less  interesting, 
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perhaps,  because  perishing  in  its  nature !  Her 
spirit,  too,  had  acquired  a  gentleness  the  effect 
of  the  composed  calmness  of  resignation.  And 
yet,  were  the  question  urged,  ''  Did  she  still  re- 
tain a  tender  recollection  of  Lord  Mowbray  ?"  she 
would,  with  fancied  faithfulness,  have  answered — 
"  No."  Yes,  however,  would  have  proved  a  more 
truthful  reply — for  latent  sparks  evidently  lingered; 
but  they  were  unanalyzed,  and  she  was  unconscious 
of  their  existence.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  she 
still  strenuously  rejected  all   offers   of  marriage. — 

Sir  Richard  Mordaunt,    Lord   C ,  and  Lord 

M were  thought  upon  with  horror  ! — Nay,  a 

shudder,  a  throb  of  repugnance  ever  accompanied 
the  mention  of  theu-  names ! — and  yet,  not  once 
had  it  occurred  to  Emily  to  interrogate  her  heart, 
<•'  Why  is  it  thus  ?" 

Cowper's  well-known  indications  now  rendered 
the  approaching  postman  distinguishable  even  in 
the  remotest  distance.  He  drew  nigh—"  the  im- 
portant budget"  was  hastily  unclosed,  and  nume- 
rous epistles — not,  alas  !  "  wet  with  lover's  teai's," 
but  bedewed  Avith  the  heart-drops  of  mourning 
regret,  were  now  hastily  examined ;  but  as  letter 
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after  letter  met  the  view  of  Emily,  all  wearing  the 
dire-boding  edge  and  fatal  seal,  her  heart  inwardly 
recoiled  from  the  revolting  task  of  unfolding  the 
too  faithfully  anticipated  contents.  Letter  after 
letter  she  slowly  turned  over,  as  bent  only  on 
lengthening  out  the  interval  of  protracted  sus- 
pense ;  two  were  addressed  to  Helen  Vivian,  three 
to  Louisa,  and  two  to  herself;  one  small  packet 
also,  the  fac  simile  of  the  former,  was  addressed 
to  "  Clara  Hamilton."  Time,  however,  and  cir- 
cumstances admitted  not  of  emotion ;  and  if  any 
such  was  experienced,  it  was  unconsciously ;  or 
rather  it  was  altogether  absorbed  in  the  astounding 
certainty,  that  Anna  Percy  had  ceased  to  live  ! 

*'  She  is  at  rest  for  ever,"  murmured  Helen,  as 
with  trembling  agitation  she  hurriedly  perused  the 
detailed  account  already  placed  before  our  readers. 

Emily,  bursting  into  tears,  made  no  reply,  a\  hilst 
sadly  breaking  the  seal  of  Charles's  letter,  con- 
taining the  consoling  particulars  of  the  event, 
which  tended  in  no  slight  degree  to  lighten  that 
crushing  weight  of  anguish,  which  ever  accom- 
panies a  first  fatal  announcement. 

"  Our  dear  young  friend  has  been  removed  from 
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US  for  ever,"  said  Helen,  with  emotion,  on  meeting 
the  inquiry  of  Lady  Ravensdale  and  Louisa. 
*'  She  has  indeed  entered  into  rest ! — and  oh,  may 
her  example  stimulate  us  to  redouble  our  prayers 
for  grace,  so  to  finish  our  brief  course  here,  that 
it  may,  in  mercy,  be  permitted  us  to  rejoin  her 
pure  spirit  in  eternity !" 

"  1  pray  heaven  we  may,"  rejoined  Emily,  with 
fervour,  the  world  for  the  first  time  presenting 
itself  in  all  its  false  glare  of  unreal  nothingness. 

"  Lord  Mowbray  purposes  leaving  Bunarbashi 
immediately,"  continued  Helen,  and  is  using  every 
eflrbrt  with  Norman,  to  induce  his  accompanying 
him  and  Charles ;  as  yet,  however,  they  have  been 
unsuccessful ;  still  they  are  resolved  on  not  sepa- 
rating from  him.  His  grief,  at  first  wild,  agonized, 
ungoverned,  now  has  assumed  a  torpid  character, 
which  nothing  can  arouse  but  the  most  perse- 
vering exertions  on  the  part  of  his  friends.  For 
a  considerable  time  they  dared  not  mention  Anna's 
name,  but  now  they  are  obliged  frequently  to 
revert  to  her — a  harrowing  resource !  yet  the  only 
one  by  which  they  can  possibly  arouse  him  even  to 
a  sense  of  his  existence.'* 
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**  Ah,  I  dreaded  those  results,"  replied  Emily  ; 
*'  his  reason  will  give  way." 

"And  yet,"  continued  Helen,  '^  Charles  seems 
to  hope  favourably  from  his  continuance  with  him 
and  Lord  Mowbray.  You  know  he  has  ever  loved 
them  as  brothers,  and  could  they  once  succeed  in 
regulating  his  many  excellent  qualities,  what  happy 
results  might  we  not  anticipate." 

"  True/'  said  Emily,  somewhat  mechanically, 
and  sinking  into  profound  thought. 

Then  silence  prevailed,  and  a  dreamy  cast  over- 
spread the  countenance  of  each. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


"  I  see  a  strange  confession  in  thine  eye : 
Thou  shak'st  thy  head,  and  hold'st  it  fear  or  sin 
To  speak  a  truth." 

Shakspeare. 

"  Strange  and  unsolvable  is  that  mystical  plea- 
sure with  which  we  cling  to  the  faintest  emblem 
that  awakens  sacred,  though  painful  reminiscences 
of  the  loved  and  departed  dead !  Can  it  be  that 
there  is  implanted  in  our  nature  an  inherent  prone- 
ness  to  court  grief?  Surely  not;  for,  alas!  how 
instinctively  does  the  natural  man  turn  his  steps 
from  the  house  of  mourning,  and  shrink  alike  from 
the  appalling  sounds  of  lamentation  and  woe  I  But 
who  can  dive  into  those  deep  recesses  of  varied, 
contradictory  emotions  which  actuate  the  mind  of 
unstable  humanity  !" — Thus  ran  Lord  Mowbray's 
thoughts,  whilst  slowly  examining,  one  by  one, 
the  contents  of  Anna  Percy's  writing-case. 
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Landscape  after  landscape  met  his  view,  arrayed 
in  all  the  vivid  colouring  so  peculiar  to  Mediter- 
ranean scenery ;  but  theii'  bright  and  laughing 
hues  only  presented  unnatural  contrast  to  his 
mourning  spirit. 

"  Turn  to  the  portraits,"  said  Charles,  *'  which 
are  in  the  other  compartment ;  it  was  in  miniature 
painting  she  most  eminently  excelled." 

Contemplatively  Lord  Mowbray  obeyed;  and 
many  were  the  likenesses  of  mutual  friends  now 
strikingly  recognizable ;  for  portraiture  was  the  art 
which  Anna  Percy  peculiarly  loved  to  cultivate. 
Astonishment  was  his  first  feeling,  as  he  beheld  the 
exquisite  style  in  which  each  was  executed,  and 
then  passed  them  on  to  Charles.  At  length  one 
small  miniature  evidently  lingered  in  his  hand,  and 
the  changed  expression  which  suddenly  overhung 
his  features,  attracted  the  attention  of  his  friend. 
"  Ah,  that  is  surely  the  portrait  of  our  dear,  lost 
Anna!"  he  observed,  with  emotion;  "but  this  is 
too  much  for  you,  Mowbray," — marking  his  agitated 
countenance;  "  give  me  the  portrait — you  are  ill. 
Why  needlessly  embitter  existence  ?" 

For  a  moment  the  fine  head  of  Lord  Mowbray 
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drooped  upon  his  hand ;  then  looking  up,  as  by  an 
eiFort,  in  silence  he  presented  the  miniature. 

But  Charles  started  in  unfeigned  surprise,  for  it 
was  Emily ! — and  Emily  in  all  the  glowing,  happy 
loveliness  in  which  so  recently  Lord  Mowbray  had 
beheld  her.  "  I  knew  that  he  had  once  loved 
her,'*  thought  he,  and  for  a  moment  a  feeling  of 
indignation  towards  his  sister  was  suddenly  aroused ; 
but  now  surely  it  has  passed  away ;  or  rather  that 
one  besetting  evil  of  her  nature  has  driven  her 
from  his  heart  for  ever."  And  then  all  his  sister's 
amiabilities,  and  weaknesses,  and  inconsistencies, 
and  lovingness,  passed  like  like  a  lightning  flash 
before  him  ;  and  in  pained  uncertainty  he  raised  his 
eyes  to  him,  whose  character  he  had  long  and  so 
highly  appreciated ;  but  still  the  countenance  of 
Lord  Mowbray  regained  not  its  wonted  expression. 

Charles  became  alarmed.  "  You  are  ill,  Mow- 
bray," he  reiterated;  ''speak,  I  implore  you. 
What  can  be  the  matter  ?" 

At  length,  with  a  vague  attempt  at  assumed 
composure,  he  faltered,  ''  painful  recollections 
crowd  upon  me,  and " 

He  paused  abruptly. 
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Charles  now  regarded  him  with  intense  and 
penetrating  expression. 

'*  '\Yhat  can  you  mean,  Mowbray  ?"  fell  from 
his  lips. 

**  It  is  vain !"  murmm'ed  he,  somewhat  incohe- 
rently, and  partially  averting  his  head. 

"  Far  be  it  from  me,"  rejoined  Charles,  *'  to  in- 
trude upon  your  thoughts  ;  but " 

"  And  it  were  useless,  too,"  interrupted  Lord 
Mowbray.  "  It  is,  however,  good  to  be  made  to 
feel  our  own  weakness  ;  but  vain  to  intrude  it 
upon  others.  One  embittering  thought  I  had  too 
partially  deemed  for  ever  overcome,  till  that  life- 
less miniature  plainly  told  me  it  was  otherwise." 

He  paused  again. 

"  What  miniature  ?"  urged  Charles,  in  exces- 
sive agitation.     ''  Surely  not  my — not " 

Emily  s^  hung  upon  his  lips  ; — but  then  flashed 
his  parting  promise  to  his  sister,  abruptly  inter- 
dicting further  utterance ;  and,  in  pained  confusion, 
he  now  started  from  his  seat,  bending  his  head,  in 
silence,  upon  the  mantel- piece. 

Lord  Mowbray  instantly  observed  his  emotion  ; 
and  mistaking  the  cause,  silence  the  most  distress- 
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ing  prevailed  for  some  moments.  At  length, 
Charles^  as  if  by  sudden  impulse,  hastily  pulling 
the  bell,  clasped  one  instant  the  hand  of  his 
friend,  then  retired  for  the  night. 

"  Does  he,  can  he  still  love  her  ?"  thought  he, 
on  finding  himself  alone  in  his  apartment.  "  No, 
it  is  impossible. — Oh,  Emily,  you  are  unworthy  so 
much  excellence !" 

But  then  arose  those  gentler  points  in  the  cha- 
racter of  his  sister ;  and  he  wished  that  "  heaven 
had  made  her  such  a  man  !" 

Lord  Mowbray,  however,  reverted  not  again  to 
the  subject ;  and,  when  joined  by  Charles  next 
morning  at  breakfast",  his  countenance  wore  a  more 
cheerful  expression  than,  since  the  death  of  Anna 
Percy,  it  had  yet  done. 

The  conversation  quickly  turned  upon  St. 
Clair— 

"  The  sooner  we  take  him  from  this  place  the 
better,"  observed  Lord  Mowbray ;  "  grievous  as- 
sociations evidently  keep  alive  in  his  breast  those 
feelings  of  horror,  which  nothing  but  change  of 
scene  can  moderate.  Apparently,  his  grief  has 
assumed  another,  and,  perhaps,  a  more  desirable 
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character. — Now  he  speaks  incessantly  of  Anna ; 
and  walking  out  yesterday,  when  I  hinted  our  in- 
tention of  leaving  this,  he  abruptly  stopped ;  and 
a  thrilHng  shudder  seemed  to  pass  through  his 
frame. 

"  '  You  surely  can  have  no  objection  to  leave 
this  place,  St.  Clair  ?'  said  I. 

"  '  Leave  it,  Mowbray !'  he  exclaimed  ;  *  the 
idea  never  occurred  to  me.' 

*'  And  striking  his  forehead,  as  if  bewildered 
with  oppressive  thought,  he  paused  a  moment — 
then  added,  wildly — 

"  *  Never — no,  never  can  I  tear  myself  from  the 
spot  where  my  all  of  happiness  lies  buried !' 

"  *  Come,  St.  Clair,'  said  I,  rather  reproach- 
fully, '  you  forget  that  existence  is  bestowed  for 
other  ends,  than  thus  to  squander  it  in  enervating 
and  vain  indulgence  of  sorrow.* 

"  '  I  have  now  but  one  earthly  wish,'  he  re- 
plied— '  to  end  that  existence  in  the  spot  which  is 
so  indelibly  imprinted  upon  my  heart  I' 

**  '  And  thus  cherish  grief!'  I  said. 

*« « Yes.' 

"  *  But  recollect,   St.   Clair,'    I   urged,    '  such 
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was  not  her  wish  ;  you  must  cease  to  think  of  her 
thus ;  it  was  her  dying  request  that  you  should 
henceforth  only  regard  her  as  one  having  no  con- 
nection with  earth — even  the  most  trifling  me- 
mento, which  might  possibly  serve  to  keep  alive 
past  remembrance,  she  refused  to  bequeath  you. 

"  *  Tell  him  all  this,"  she  said  ;  ''and  earnestly 
entreat  him  to  grant  my  last  request.  Other  pur- 
suits," she  continued,  ''  and  other  aims,  and  other 
affections  await  him." ' 

"  But  here  his  wonted  writhing  smile,  which 
tells  of  unutterable  anguish,  now  suddenly  over- 
spreading his  features,  I  said  no  more.  It  is  in- 
dispensable, however,  Courtenay,  that  we  make 
speedy  arrangements  for  our  departure;  to-mor- 
row, therefore,  let  us  start  for  the  source  of  the 
Simoeis.  I  have  just  been  tracing  our  route ;  and 
surely,  if  aught  can  give  energy  to  the  sunken 
faculties  of  St.  Clair,  it  is  travel ;  and  travel  amid 
scenery  of  such  transcendent  beauty  ;  varied  by 
those  numerous  remnants  of  antiquity,  so  replete 
with  exciting  interest,  classic  association,  and  all 
that  can  amuse  the  mind,  and  strike  the  imagina- 
tion  ; — in  short,  I  am  sanguine  as  to  its  effect  upon 
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our  friend. — It  were  well,  too,  that  he  were  per- 
mitted as  short  an  interval  as  possible  to  brood 
over  his  departure." 

But  here  the  entrance  of  Percy  and  St.  Clair 
interrupted  the  conversation,  which,  however, 
after  a  short  interval,  was  again  resumed. 

"  To-morrow,"  said  Lord  Mowbray,  in  a  some- 
what agitated  voice — "  Charles  and  I  have  just 
been  making  arrangements  to  leave  Bunarbashi 
to-morrow." 

The  cheek  of  Henry  Percy  blanched — a  burn- 
ing tear  started,  unbidden,  to  his  eye;  and 
without  a  word  of  reply,  he  rose  abruptly  from 
his  seat. 

Aifecting  not  to  observe  his  emotion.  Lord 
Mowbray  turned  quickly  to  St.  Clair — 

"  You  know,  Norman,  I  have  long  set  my  heart 
upon  your  passing  the  ensuing  year  with  me  at 
Mowbray  Castle." 

«<  Ha  !  Mowbray," — with  a  revolting  shudder — 
"you  cannot  be  ignorant  that  circumstances  forci- 
bly detain  me  here.  It  is  vain  my  attempting  to 
combat  feelings,  which  experience  tells  me  it 
is  impossible   to    overcome.     Cease,    therefore,  I 
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entreat,  to  importune  me  further  upon  this 
subject." 

* '  But  it  would  be  an  act  of  friendship,  your 
accompanying  me,"  urged  Lord  Mowbray,  "  of 
which  you  are  little  aware,  and  I  can  truly  say, 
would  afford  me  inexpressible  pleasure.  Eeflect 
upon  our  happier  hours  of  fellowship,  my  dear 
St.  Clair — upon  our  early  friendship  ;  and  surely 
you  cannot  be  so  changed  as  coldly  to  refuse  this 
earnest  request." 

And  this  was  the  appeal,  which  the  warm  enthu- 
siasm of  St.  Clair's  nature  never  yet  withstood. 
With  sudden  earnestness  he  now  clasped  the  hand 
of  his  friend. 

«'  Never,"  he  emphatically  exclaimed — "  never 
yet  have  I  been  base  enough  to  withstand  any 
request  of  yours ;  nor  shall  I  now,  when  most 
in  need  of  your  supporting  friendship,  even  to  this 
withhold  an  unwilling  consent." 

Lord  Mowbray  attempted  not  rejoinder.  "  To- 
morrow, then,"  he  faintly  added ;  and  they  parted. 
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The  dawn  of  the  succeeding  morn  was  one  of 
unclouded  sunshine,  and  brightly  and  cheerily  it 
beamed  on  the  four  friends,  whilst  taking  a  mute 
farewell  of  a  place  whose  heart-rending  associa- 
tions, in  defiance  of  every  effort,  filled  them  with 
sensations  of  unutterable  anguish.  We  dwell  not, 
however,  on  feelings  of  painful  retrospection,  but 
hasten  on  to  the  more  pleasurable  task  of  tran- 
scribing events  as  they  occur. 

In  accordance  with  previous  an-angements,  our 
travellers  proceeded  to  the  interesting  examination 
of  the  supposed  site  of  Troy,  at  Bunarbashi ;  but 
in  vain   did  the  ardent  mind  of  Lord  Mowbray 
seek  for  a  vestige  of  one  remnant  of  antiquity,  mid 
a  scene  teeming  with  such  intensity  of  interest. 
The  hill  of  Bunarbashi  and  the  more  lofty  eminence 
behind  it,  alone  told  the  dark  and  disputable  tale, 
that  here,   in  the  olden  age,   stood  the  Homeric 
Ilium,  and  its  citadel,   Pergamus.     What  a  field 
for  the  contemplatist ! — to  linger  here  and  contrast 
a  scene  of  such  vast  and  awful   desolation,   with 
that  frail  and  mystical  link  which  binds  a  dying 
world  to  perishable  existence,  were  surely  no  un- 
seemly  occupation    for    the    child   of    mortality. 
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Where,  indeed,  is  the  unquiet  heart,  bereft  of  even 
its  dearest  earthly  tie,  whose  repining  murmurs 
would  not  instantly  be  quelled  by  the  magic  force 
of  such  a  palliative  ?  Shall  man  continue  to  com- 
plain at  even  the  unexpected  termination  of  a  com- 
paratively ephemeral  existence,  whilst  here  is  pre- 
sented a  scene  of  such  stupendous  annihilation  ? 

But  we  far  exceed  our  limits  by  trusting  our- 
selves within  the  talismanic  influence  of  scenes  like 
these;  therefore,  however  reluctantly,  we  beg  to 
take  an  abrupt  and  somewhat  unceremonious  leave 
of  our  travellers ;  and  whilst  pursuing  their  varied 
course  over  hill,  plain,  and  vale ;  once  more  we 
conduct  our  readers  back  to  home,  Kavensdale,  and 
Emily  Courtenay. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Gent.—''  Help,  help,  oh  help !" 
Edg.—''  What  kind  of  help?" 

Shakspeare. 

But  what  of  Lord  Mowbray's  health  ?"  inquired 
Lady  Ravensdale  of  Emily,  suddenly  starting 
from  reverie ;  and  the  tone  of  penetrating  anxiety 
which  accompanied  her  words,  betokened  the 
unvarying  affection  which  she  had  ever  entertained 
for  her  nephew. 

''Charles  does  not  mention  him  in  this  letter," 
replied  Emily,  walking  quickly  to  the  window, 
where  her  attention  was  apparently  arrested  by 
something  which  flew  hastily  past,  suddenly 
inducing  the  necessity  of  turning  her  back  upon 
her  questioner. 

**  Oh,  quite  recovered,"  interposed  Helen,  in 
anxious  haste,   and  with  that  intuitive  tact  with 
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which  woman  is  ever  ready  to  anticipate  a  sister's 
distress. 

"  I  wish,  Emily,  you  would  write  to  Charles," 
persevered  Lady  Kavensdale,  "  and  tell  him  he 
must  persuade  Lord  Mowbray  to  accompany  him 
here,  instead  of  allowing  him  to  return  to  Mow- 
bray Castle,  for  evidently  the  place  disagi-ees  with 
him." 

But  Emily  only  seemed  as  though  she  heard 
her  not. 

*'  Do  you  hear,  Emmy  ?"  more  than  once  reiter- 
ated Lady  Kavensdale — "  how  can  you  evince 
such  indifference  towards  your  cousin  ?"  and  the 
unconscious  air  with  which  this  slight  reproof  was 
uttered,  evidently  proved  how  unversed  was  the 
speaker  in  all  the  varied  incongruities  of  love ;  nor 
was  she  aware  that  some  of  its  most  identifying 
symptoms  bear  a  closer  resemblance  to  hate  than 
aught  else,  so  marvellously  adverse  are  their  cha- 
racters. Smooth  and  unruffled  had  glided  on  her 
own  course  of  true  love ;  capricious  fortune,  nor 
wayward  fate,  nor  parental  cruelty,  nor  misunder- 
standings, nor  misjudgings,  interfered  to  check  the 
congenial  cm'rent  which  flowed  on  in  unconstrained 
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tenderness ;  nor  did  they  once  intrude  their  name- 
less witchery,  even  to  enhance  that  mutual  but 
mystic  charm  by  which  heart  is  linked  to  heart. 

Emily's  reply,  however,  now  became  indispen- 
sable ;  or  rather  dire,  though  ingenious  necessity 
substituted  an  interrogatory  in  its  stead  ?  But  who 
ever  yet  saw  an  Irish  woman  at  a  loss  for  invention  ? 

"Is  not  one's  own  native  air  more  generally 
recommended  ?"  inquu'ed  she,  ''  when  once  con- 
valesence  has  set  in  ?" 

*'  But  you  forget,  my  love,  that  Mowbray 
Castle  is  not  the  place  of  Lord  Mowbray's  nati- 
vity." 

And  in  this  exigency,  the  eyes  of  Emily  sought 
the  ground,  with  a  look  which  expressed  *'  true," 
and  she  ventured  not  further  to  combat  Lady 
Ravensdale's  opinion. 

Kind,  considerate  Helen,  however,  again  inter- 
posed one  gentle  missile  in  her  defence. 

"  Charles  mentions  his  intention  of  making 
Mowbray  Castle  his  homeward  route,"  she  re- 
joined— "  at  least  he  has  some  idea  of  it." 

'*  Oh,  in  that  case,  then,  I  am  satisfied,"  re- 
sponded Lady  Ravensdale ;  *'itwas  the  eflfect  of 
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the  distressing  association  of  ideas,  which  must 
ever  accompany  his  first  return  to  Mowbray  Castle, 
that  I  particularly  dreaded." 

"  Ah !  association  of  ideas,"  murmured  Emily, 
pensively  retiring  from  the  apartment. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


"  Yet  was  I  calm :  I  knew  the  time 
My  breast  would  thrill  before  thy  look, 
But  now  to  tremble  were  a  crime — 
We  met,  and  not  a  nerve  was  shook." 

Byron. 


With  health  restored  and  spirits  recruited,  once 
more  has  Lord  Mowbray  returned  to  the  home  of 
his  fathers ;  and  many  a  gladdened  countenance  and 
happy  smile  beamed  forth  the  heartfelt  welcomings, 
which  language  was  resorted  to,  in  vain,  to  ex- 


St.  Clair  has  been  a  witness  to  the  unstudied 
demonstrations,  and  the  effect  operates  soothingly 
upon  his  heart. 

Already  has  Charles  been  clasped  in  the  embrace 
of  an  adoring  circle. 

Now  Henry  Percy  is  the  lone  occupant  of  Percy 
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Hall ;  and  month  after  month  rolls  on  in  undis- 
turbed quiet. 

But  there  is  a  rumour  afloat  in  the  vicinity  of 
Kavensdale;  and  though  of  exciting  tendency, 
strange  to  say,  Mrs.  Maddocks — to  whom  our 
readers  have  already  been  introduced — was  Emily's 
first  informant.  Darkened  as  was  her  mind  by  the 
shades  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  Emily  had  of 
late  felt  it  a  duty  imperative  to  become  a  more 
constant  visitant  of  her  abode,  and  to  speak  of  the 
things  belonging  to  her  peace.  One  day,  how- 
ever, there  was  a  pause  in  their  converse,  and  Mrs. 
Maddocks,  with  all  the  ardour  of  gossip  eager- 
ness, seizing  upon  the  brief  and  quiet  interval  to 
detail  her  unwillingly  pent-up  intelligence,  thus 
began : — 

"  Why,  then,  Miss  Emily,  you  wouldn't  b'lieve 
what  I  was  tould  yistherday,  an'  no  wondher 
for  ye;  for  sure  as  I  was  goin'  to  Woodlands 
for  a  han'ful  iv  sthraw  to  put  in  the  bed,  who  should 
I  meet  but  Biddy  Delany,  sisther's  daughter  to 
the  ould  housekeeper  that  used  to  keep  there  long 


"  '  Did  ye  hear  the  news  ?'  says  she,  quite  sud- 
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dent,  without  wanst  biddin'  me  the  time  o'  the 
day. 

*' '  What  news  ?'  says  I. 

*' '  Is  that  all  ye  know  about  it  ?'  says  she. 

''  'About  what?'  says  I? 

"  *  About  the  weddin','  says  she. 

«'  <  What  weddin'  ?'  says  I. 

**  '  Are  ye  a  hermit  ?'  says  she,  '  or  what  are 
ye,  that  ye  knows  nothin'  that's  goin'  on  about 

ye?' 

** '  Sorra  a  talks  iv  a  weddin'  I  hard,'  says  I. 

"  '  Ye  didn't  hear  that  my  Lord  Mowbray  is 
goin'  to  be  married,'  says  she. 

"  «  Lave  off,'  says  I — '  is  it  to  Miss  Emily  ?' 

"  '  It's  as  thrue  as  you're  there,'  says  she  ;  <  but 
it's  not  to  Miss  Emily  at  all,'  says  she,  '  but  to  a 
grate  English  lady.' 

"  '  A  ffrate  English  lady,  indeed  !'  says  I,  red- 
nin'  up  ;  '  an'  what  English  lady  could  be  greater 
than  the  Honourable  Miss  Courtenay  ?'  says  I. 

"  *  Whisht,  ye  fool,'  says  she ;  '  ye  don't  know 
what  an  English  lady  is.' 

"  '  I  don't  b'lieve,  any  how,'  says  I,  quite  hot, 
*  that  my  Lord  Mowbray  uU  ever  be  goin'  to  be 
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married  to  any  wan  but  the  Honourable  Miss 
Emily,'  says  I. 

"  '  Would  ye  b'lieve  what's  in  a  letther?"  says 
she,  makin'  answer  ;  '  would  you  b'lieve  what's  in 
black  and  white  ?'  says  she. 

"  *  I  nuver  was  the  wan  to  misdoubt  Avhat's  in 
writin,'  says  1,   «  an  I  won't  begin  now.' 

"  Well,  wud  that  she  up  an'  tould  me  how 
the  steward  got  a  grate  letther  from  Gerald,  givin' 
a  power  iv  ordhers  to  make  all  kinds  o'  prepara- 
tions in  the  house  an'  place ;  and  moreover,  Mr. 
Gavestone  himself  came  there  last  week,  an'  tould 
that  there  was  all  kinds  iv  new,  grand  furniture 
cummin,  an'  that  it  was  to  be  all  settled  up  in  the 
house  the  minute  it  comes ;  an'  be  the  same 
token,  Gerald  said  in  the  letter,  that  all  the  tenants 
were  to  get  ready  against  he'd  write  again,  to  take 
the  horses  from  the  carriage,  and  to  dhrag  my  lord 
an'  his  lady  up  to  the  house. 

'*  *  An'  who  is  my  lady  that  he's  goin'  to 
marry?'  says  I.  But  Miss  Emily,  jewel,  if  I 
was  you,  I  wouldn't  b'lieve  a  word  iv  it,  though  I 
couldn't  misdoubt  it  myself,  afther  its  bein'  in 
black  an'  white.     '  What's  my  lady's  name,'  says 
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I,  '  that  he's  goin'  to  bring  among  us  ?'  Oh,  Miss 
Emily,  darhn,  I  couldn't  abide  the  thoughts  iv 
his  puttin*  any  wan  over  us  but  yourself.  '  What's 
my  lady's  name  ?'  says  I,  quite  angry. 

"  *  Miss  Claria  Hamilton,'  says  she,  so  consated ; 
'  but  what  signifies  what's  her  name,'  says  she, 
*  when  she'll  be  my  Lady  Mowbray  before  you  II 
ever  get  a  sight  iv  her,'  says  she. 

"  '  I  tell  ye  I  don't  b'lieve  a  word  iv  it,'  says  I, 
mad  in  arnest,  for  then  I  saw  plainly  that  there 
wasn't  a  word  o'  lie  in  it,  an'  off  I  come  without 
stoppin'  to  hear  another  word ;  an'  then  she  tould 
me  that  Gerald  said,  in  the  latther  end  iv  the 
letther,  that  my  Lord  Mowbray  has  some  notions 
iv  cummin'  over  here  himself  about  business, 
before  he's  married ;  an'  then  he's  to  go  back  to 
marry  Miss  Hamilton,  an'  bring  her  here  without 
more  ado.  But  Gerald  tould  the  steward  to  be 
sure,  on  his  peril,  not  to  tell  any  wan  at  all  about 
the  weddin',  for  that  my  lord  has  a  great  rason  for 
keepin'  it  all  a  sacret ;  so  that's  why  the  steward 
never  tould  a  livin'  sowl,  barrin  his  wife,  an'  sorra 
a  wan  she  tould  but  a  couple  o'  the  naburs,  an 
they  tould  some  wan  else,  an*   that's  the  way  I 
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come  to  hear  it ;  so  it's  all  a  dead  sacret,  for  the 
steward  'ud  be  sent  oiF  for  sartin  the  minute  he'd 
darr  attimpt  to  tell  a  word  to  a  livin'  sowl,  dead 
or  alive.'  " 

To  describe  the  feelings  with  which  Emily  heard 
the  above  curious  and  circumlocutory  detail,  were 
but  to  depict  a  chaos  of  confused  and  contradictory 
emotion.  The  first  part  of  the  communication  was 
unheeded — nay,  unheard ;  then  came  the  announce- 
ment of  Lord  Mowbray's  nuptials,  and  she  smiled 
as  at  a  visionary  tale ;  but  lastly  succeeded  that 
dreaded  and  fatal  name  which  forcibly  and  at  once 
arrested  her  attention,  causing  a  mental  shudder — 
if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression — an  undefined 
panic,  the  cause  of  which  she  cared  not  to  analyze, 
but  which  nevertheless  invariably  accompanied  the 
mention  of  Clara  Hamilton.  Now  it  stamped  the 
tale  with  indisputable  credibility ;  and  busy,  busy 
was  the  inward  whispering.  Lord  Mowbray  the 
husband  of  another  I 

With  stoic  fortitude,  however,  she  rose  from 
her  seat,  and  calmly  presenting  a  guinea  to  Mrs. 
Maddocks,  "here,"  she  said,  a  half-suppressed 
quiver  trembling  upon  her  hps — "  lose  no  time  in 
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purchasing  clothes  for  your  children,  and  never 
again  let  me  hear  such  an  excuse  for  their  absence 
from  school."  But  prayers  and  blessings  only  fell 
upon  her  ear,  like  the  confused  sound  of  the  winter 
blast  mid  the  drear  and  defoliaged  forest ;  her  step 
was  heavy,  too,  as  she  trode  her  lone  path  ;  thought 
after  thought  crowding  in  wildering  uncertainty, 
till  at  length  the  approach  of  Charles  afforded 
short  relief  from  the  new  and  unexpected  pressure. 

"  I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  Lord 
Mowbray,"  he  said,  rather  hastily ;  "  and  this 
evening  we  may  expect  him  at  Ravensdale." 

*'  This  evening! — so  soon  ! — I  was  partly  aware 
of  his  intention ;  but  did  not  expect  him  quite  so 
soon." 

"  Indeed  ! — why  not  mention  it  ? — This  is  my 
first  intimation,"  continued  her  brother,  again  un- 
folding the  letter — "'Business  of  importance,'  he 
says,  '  the  nature  of  which  particular  reasons  pre- 
vent his  communicating  at  present,  urges  his  im- 
mediate presence  at  Woodlands.'  " 

Briefly,  and  with  an  effort,  Emily  now  gave  an 
abridged  statement  of  Mrs.  Maddocks'  detailed 
communication. 
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Charles  looked  astounded — 

"  It  is  strange  he  has  not  ere  now  communicated 
with  me  upon  the  subject." 

Again  he  perused  the  letter — ^particular  reasons' 

"  I  thought  that  to  me,  at  least,  nothing  could 
prevent  his  unbosoming  his  soul.  It  is  most 
strange  !"  he  again  muttered,  a  feeling  of  momen- 
tary pique  overspreading  his  countenance ;  and  he 
spoke  no  more. 

Now  approached  that  last  lingering  glimmer' 
which  the  lurid  shades  of  a  departing  twilight 
lambently  shed  over  the  evening  scene.  Louisa 
once  more,  and  for  the  fiftieth  time,  approached 
the  window — straining  her  ocular  and  auricular 
faculties,  in  vain,  to  distinguish  the  coming  of 
carriage- wheels  ; — but,  like  "Sister  Anne,"  in 
that  well-authenticated  tale  of  the  olden  time, 
nought  met  her  view,  but  *'  the  grass  growing 
green." 

Emily,  meanwhile,  sick  at  heart,  and  overcome 
by  protracted,  yet  dread  expectancy,  had  retired 
to  the  solitude  of  her  own  apartment,  there  to 
attain  mastery  over  long-suppressed,  but,  alas ! 
still  rebel  emotion. 
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At  length,  an  indistinct  sound  is  heard. — Now 
it  becomes  more  audible — with  eager  speed  ap- 
proaches— stops  ! — a  loud  knocking  at  the  door 
succeeds ;  and  the  next  moment  Lord  Mowbray, 
first  slowly,  then  speedily,  enters  the  drawing- 
room. 

Overpowered  by  heartfelt  and  cordial  greetings, 
for  some  moments  they  fell  vainly  upon  his  ear — 
At  length,  looking  round  the  apartment,  his  hand 
still  retained  in  the  clasp  of  Lady  Ravensdale,  he 
inquired,  with  some  anxiety,  "  Where  is  Emily?" 

Ere  time,  however,  admitted  of  reply,  the  door 
slowly  opened,  and  a  figure  approached,  inte- 
resting, elegant,  and  such  as  we  have  recently 
described. 

With  a  look  of  unfeigned  amazement,  Lord 
Mowbray  regarded  her. 

'*  How  like,  and  how  unlike  !"  thought  he. 

Still  she  drew  near,  but  Avith  more  uncertain 
pace. 

Lord  Mowbray  started  forward — with  sudden 
earnestness  he  clasped  her  extended  hand — that 
chilled  and  icy  hand  !—  It  trembled — the  pressure 
was  momentary. — He  gazed  with  intense  interest 
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on  her  pallid  cheek ; — but,  shrinking  from  the  in- 
quiring expression,  she  hastily  withdrew  to  a  seat, 
not  opposite,  but  on  a  line  with  Lord  Mowbray. 
Yet  was  she  calm  ;  and  during  the  evening,  joined 
in  conversation  with  apparent  interest  and  animation. 
Not  so  Lord  Mowbray — Unhappiness  and 
anxiety  seemed  to  pervade  his  aspect — restless  and 
uncertain  was  his  mood ;  now  immersed  in  pro- 
found reverie — now  a  strange  cheerfulness; — and 
then  his  countenance,  so  flushed,  so  faded,  so  ever- 
varying  : — one  moment,  his  eyes  resting  sadly 
upon  Emily ; — the  next,  hastily  withdrawn  ;  whilst 
the  painful  past  seemed  to  cast  its  shadow  over 
their  expression,  already  sombred  by  misfortune. — 
At  length  he  approached  her ;  and  throwing  him- 
self in  a  chair  beside  her,  talked  upon  subjects  of 
general  interest;  which,  having  been  duly  dis- 
cussed, their  converse  deepened  into  a  sort  of 
tete-a-tete  conference; — but  **  Anna  Percy"  was 
the  theme — her  last  conversations — her  death 
scene — bliss  beyond  the  grave  ! — and  the  soul  of 
each  became  so  absorbed  in  the  subject,  that,  for 
a  brief  space,  all  things  else  were  immersed  in 
temporary  forgetfulness. 
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Emily  heard  him  with  intense  interest ;  but 
when  he  ceased,  there  was  a  pause — a  prolonged 
and  distressing  pause  ! — At  length,  after  some  mo- 
ments' thought,  Lord  Mowbray  rose,  and  ap- 
proaching Charles,  in  a  low  voice  requested  a  pri- 
vate conference.  Then  taking  an  affectionate,  and 
evidently  agitated  leave  of  each — 

**  I  shall  not  see  you  again  for  some  days,"  he 
said.  **  Early  to-morrow  I  go  to  Woodlands ; 
from  thence  to  town  ;  and,  as  I  am  altogether  the 
child  of  circumstances,  even  my  return  here  is 
uncertain ;  for  it  is  not  improbable  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  proceed  to  Mowbray  Castle  early  in  the 
ensuing  week." 

Many  were  the  expressions  of  unfeigned  regret 
which  succeeded  this  intimation.  It  was  declared 
unavoidable,  however ;  and  whilst  Charles,  at  his 
friend's  request,  conducted  him  to  another  apart- 
ment, Emily  slowly  retired  to  her  own,  there  to 
collect  scattered  feeling,  and  think  over  a  meeting 
which  now  seemed  only  as  a  dream  of  the 
past ! 

"  Yes,  I  can  now  bear  to  regard  him  as  the 
husband    of    another,"    she    thought,    on    again 
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finding  herself  alone.  "  Now  the  remnant  of  my 
existence  promises  quiet,  at  least ;  it  is  all  I  wish 
— all  I  anticipate — and  I  am  satisfied." 

Then  she  prayed  for  that  "peace  which  passeth 
uunderstanding,"  and  experienced  inexpressible 
calm. 

But  whilst  Emily  is  thus  communing  with  her 
heart,  and  Lord  Mowbray  with  his  friend,  back- 
ward flight,  however  ungraceful  the  retrogression, 
on  our  part,  becomes  indispensable.  Therefore, 
soliciting  our  readers  to  accompany  us  hand  in 
hand  in  a  retrospective  leap  to  Mowbray  Castle, 
we  engage,  meanwhile,  to  re-conduct  them,  at 
convenient  intervals,  to  a  survey  of  proceedings  at 
Ravensdale. 
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CHAPTEK  XL 


There  was  in  him  a  vital  scorn  of  all ; 

As  if  the  worst  had  fall'n  which  could  befall." 

Byron. 


I  HAVE  said  that  the  return  of  Lord  Mowbray  to 
the  home  of  his  fathers  was  hailed  with  zealous 
and  heartfelt  welcomings  by  those  numerous  indi- 
viduals of  subordinate  grade,  whose  lot  in  life  had 
happily  assigned  them  a  place  within  the  more  im- 
mediate sphere  of  his  bounty  and  influence  ;  nor 
was  the  warm,  though  damped  enthusiasm  of  St. 
Clair's  nature  insensible  to  its  effect.  Cold,  indeed, 
must  it  have  been,  could  it  have  remained  an  un- 
concerned spectator  of  such  heart-stirring  proofs 
of  genuine  affection. 

Completely  overpowered,  he  threw  himself  back 
in  the  carriage,  which  now  moved  towards  Mow- 
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bray  Castle ;  but  so  slowly,  owing  to  the  dense 
crowds  of  joyous  peasantry  who  surrounded  it, 
that  its  impeded  progress  seemed,  to  his  sorrowing 
and  excited  imagination,  more  like  the  last,  the 
very  last  procession,  attendant  on  that  mournful 
rite  which  mortality's  parting  claim  demands  on 
this  earth.  With  solemn  earnestness  he  seized  the 
hand  of  his  friend. 

''  Ah,  Mowbray  !"  he  exclaimed,  '*  this  is  worth 
a  universe  of  the  world's  mock,  deceptive  pa- 
geantry." 

"  To  say  the  truth,  I  anticipated  this,"  replied 
Lord  Mowbray  ;  "  and  to  avoid  it,  gave  particular 
directions  that  the  precise  time  of  my  return 
should  not  be  announced.  I  might,  however,  have 
predicted  the  fruitlessness  of  such  an  attempt, 
when  Williams  was  the  depository  of  my  secret." 

But  now,  as  the  carriage  at  length  stopped  at 
the  door,  once  more  had  he  to  encounter  the  over- 
powering greetings  of  this  antiquated  relic  of 
other  years;  the  detail  of  which,  however,  Ave 
spare  our  patient  readers,  fearing,  as  we  do,  that 
the  unceremonious  introduction  of  his  loquacity, 
may  already   have   operated    wearisomely  on   the 
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attention  of  those  who  have  honoured  our  pages 
by  their  perusal — So,  to  proceed. 

As  Lord  Mowbray  had  anticipated,  the  stimu- 
lating excitement  of  travel  was  not  without  its 
spirit-cheering  influence  on  the  sunken  tempera- 
ment of  St.  Clair.  His  aim  had  been  to  arouse 
him  from  that  state  of  sluggish  apathy,  to  which 
grief  not  unfrequently  consigns  the  most  ardent 
spirits ;  nor  was  he  unsuccessful,  for  already  had 
the  efficacy  of  the  attempt  become  visible,  surpas- 
sing his  most  zealous  expectations—  the  ardour  in- 
spired by  varied  and  exciting  scenery,  had  already 
lent  to  his  languid  step  that  elastic  buoyancy 
which  bespeaks  recruited  energies — yes,  it  was 
lent  ! — but  when  those  steps  returned  from  scenes 
of  excitement — when  the  energy  of  action  ceased — 
when  travel  no  longer  imparted  to  his  spirit  its 
vivifying  influence — when,  in  short,  he  found  him- 
self quietly  domiciliated  within  the  lone  precincts 
of  Mowbray  Castle — then,  once  more,  were  awak- 
ened feelings  of  deepest  melancholy ;  and  again 
did  the  languor  of  his  looks  tell  of  a  mind  ill  at 
ease. 

Lord   Mowbray   perceived    it,    and    every    art 
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which  the  ingenuity  of  friendship  could  devise  was 
exerted,  but  in  vain ;  the  change,  in  fact,  which 
came  over  his  spirit,  seemed  to  augur  that  return- 
ing stupor  of  despondency  so  much  dreaded  by 
Lord  Mowbray ;  and  thus  many  months  glided 
heavily  on,  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  place  seem- 
ing only  to  inspire  mournful  and  bitter  regret. 
Ah  !  it  was  there  he  had  first  met  Anna  Percy — 
there  he  told  his  love — breathed  his  hopes — prof- 
fered his  accepted  hand ! 

One  day  as,  in  mourning  anguish  of  heart,  all 
this  for  the  thousandth  time  recurred  to  him,  Lord 
Mowbray  entered,  and  found  him  in  tears.  Yes  ; 
he  wept !  —  wept  his  disappointed  hopes,  his 
blasted  prospects,  and  his  blighted  and  buried 
happiness  ! 

"  Come,  St.  Clair,"  said  his  friend,  affecting  not 
to  observe  those  visible  traces  of  irrepressible  emo- 
tion— "  come,  I  insist  on  your  accompanying  me  in 
a  walk.  I  am  anxious  to  have  your  opinion  of 
some  alterations  I  am  about  making  in  one  of  the 
schools — too  long  have  you  immured  yourself 
within  the  precincts  of  this  place.  Come — I  will 
no  longer  hsten  to  a  refusal."     Oh  !  that  I  could 
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interest  his  mind,  he  thought,  so  as  to  prevent 
this  brooding  over  irremediable  ill ! 

After  a  moment's  hesitation,  St.  Clair  arose ; 
and  taking  the  proffered  arm  of  his  friend,  slowly 
and  unwillingly  accompanied  him  on  his  way.  It 
was  the  first  time  since  his  arrival  that  he  could  be 
induced  to  pass  the  gate  of  Mowbray  Castle.  He 
proceeded,  however,  with  studied  composure,  en- 
deavouring to  cheat  his  friend  into  a  belief  of  his 
cheerfulness. 

Lord  Mowbray  talked  upon  various  subjects 
calculated  to  soothe  the  troubled  soul,  which  appa- 
rently had  the  desired  effect.  At  length,  on  ap- 
proaching the  school,  he  pointed  out  several  im- 
provements then  in  operation ;  St.  Clair,  with  evi- 
dent interest,  expressing  his  approval.  But  when 
they  entered,  and  Lord  Mowbray  turned  to  his 
friend  for  the  purpose  of  calling  his  attention 
to  some  part  of  the  interior,  he  started ;  a  sudden 
change  had  overspread  his  countenance — a  ghastly 
paleness  succeeded — a  faintness. 

*«  St.  Clair,  you  are  ill!" 

But  with  all  his  former  unsubdued  vehemence 
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of  manner,  he  tore  himself  in  silence  from  his 
grasp,  and  rushed  from  the  place. 

Lord  Mowbray  instantly  followed,  with  the 
intention  of  leading  him  back,  to  administer  resto- 
ratives. 

"  Nay,  torture  me  no  longer,"  he  exclaimed ; 
"  I  cannot  endure  the  effect  of  her  presence 
— awaking  recollections  which  weigh  me  to 
earth." 

"  Whose  presence,  St.  Clair  ? — what  do  you 
mean?"  said  Lord  Mowbray,  in  considerable 
alarm ;  but  looking  up  at  the  moment,  he  beheld 
the  apparition  whose  sudden  appearance  had  ab- 
ruptly aroused  a  slumbering  train  of  too  painful 
recollections. 

Clara  Hamilton,  in  short,  was  the  unconscious 
object  which  met  his  view  on  entering  the  school. 
It  was  the  first  time  they  had  met  since  that 
agonizing  day  upon  which  he  had  first  seen  her ; 
and  now  her  presence  seemed  to  recall  anew  all  the 
misery  of  that  day,  with  a  freshness  and  force 
which  were  insupportable.  Instantly  it  was  un- 
derstood   by    Lord    Mowbray,    who,    motioning 
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hastily  to  Clara,  in  much  agitation  reconducted 
his  friend  to  Mowbray  Castle. 

They  proceeded  in  silence  ;  St.  Clair  neither 
deeming  it  incumbent  to  explain  or  apologise  for 
his  seeming  incongruity  of  conduct ;  and  too  well 
versed  was  Lord  Mowbray  in  the  human  heart,  to 
advert  for  a  considerable  period  to  an  incident 
which  had  occasioned  such  anguish  to  the  pre- 
viously-agitated mind  of  his  friend. 

But  again  St.  Clair  relapsed  into  wonted  apathy, 
every  effort  to  arouse  him  meeting  only  with  a  re- 
pulsive shudder ;  till,  at  length,  after  a  weary  lapse 
of  months,  which  brought  not  consolation  to  his 
spirit,  nor  energy  to  his  faculties.  Lord  Mowbray 
felt  it  a  duty  incumbent  on  him  to  leave  no  effort 
untried  in  order  to  restore,  if  possible,  a  mind  so 
diseased ;  and  yet  what  course  to  pursue  he  felt 
altogether  at  a  loss.  One  evening,  however,  as  he 
and  St.  Clair  sat  alone,  a  servant  entered,  pre- 
senting each  a  note. 

"  An  invitation  to  Mount  Hamilton,"  said 
Lord  Mowbray.     *^  Of  course  we  accept  it." 

"You  are  already  acquainted  with  my  senti- 
ments," replied  St.  Clair,  opening  the  note,  and 
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flinging  it  instantly  from  him,  with  an  expression 
of  infinite  disgust. 

''  You  cannot  surely  refuse,"  urged  Lord  Mow- 
bray, " particularly  as  they  are  quite  alone;  and 
this  is  the  hundredth  time  the  favour  of  your 
company  has  been  solicited." 

"  I  have  already  said  that  you  cannot  be  igno- 
rant of  my  sentiments  upon  this  subject,  Lord 
Mowbray ;  and  now  permit  me  to  add,  I  will 
neither  be  dictated  to  nor  controlled.  I  am  not 
yet  a  maniac,"  he  muttered,  ''incapable  of  govern- 
ing my  own  actions;"  and  with  impetuous  haste 
he  arose  to  withdraw. 

"  And  yet  you  are  an  accountable  creature,"  re- 
plied Lord  Mowbray,  mildly  detaining  him,  clos- 
ing the  door,  and  drawing  his  chair  still  closer  to 
that  of  his  friend. 

"  And  you  may  add,  one  relentlessly  marked 
out  for  misfortune,"  rejoined  St.  Clair. 

"  Ah,  Norman  !"  said  Lord  Mowbray,  in  awe- 
struck  tone,   "  do  you   still   withhold  forgiveness 
from  him    who    dealt    the  blow  ? — Heai'  me    for 
once,"  he  continued,  with  earnestness,  and  implo 
ringly  placing  his  hand  upon  his  ai'm — *'  I  have 
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said  that  you  are  an  accountable  being — Suffer  me 
to  conjure  you,  then,  ere  it  be  too  late,  to  forgive 

the  Lord Yes,    the   exhortation,    I   am   aware, 

sounds  tremendously  awful  !  —  and  yet,  alas  ! 
nevertheless  needful  to  one  so  long  an  open  rebel 

to  his  will I  call  upon  you,  therefore,  to  reflect 

one  moment  upon  its  fearful  reality ; — nor  longer 
suffer  the  bidding  of  a  wayward  sensibility  to  be 
the  sole  monitor  of  your  every  action.*' 

Lord  Mowbray  said  more — much  more — for  it 
was  the  evening  hour  when  their  converse  com- 
menced ;  and  now,  as  he  ceased,  the  night  was 
far  spent. 

Conscience-stricken,  and  Avith  subdued  air,  the 
unhappy  St.  Clair  rested  his  brow  upon  his  hand ; 
whilst  the  exhortations  of  his  friend,  uttered  with 
that  earnest  fervour  which  ever  accompanied  his 
words  of  sacred  import,  struck  upon  his  heart  with 
solemn  and  resistless  force.  For  a  long  interval 
he  made  no  reply.  At  length,  looking  up,  and 
gazing  for  a  moment,  with  indefinable  expres- 
sion, on  the  countenance  of  that  friend,  whom 
he  had  ever  regarded  as  one  uplifted  above  the 
common  order  of  mortals — 

VOL    II.  p 
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"  I  shall  accompany  you  to  Mount  Hamilton 
to-morrow,"  he  said,  in  a  faint  voice  ;  and 
without  awaiting  reply,  hurriedly  withdrew  from 
his  presence. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


"  No  quarrel,  but  a  slight  contention." 

Shakspeare. 


"  Well,  this  is  really  tantalizing  !'*  exclaimed 
Louisa. 

"  Very  !"  continued  Helen. 

"  But  when  will  your  lips  be  unsealed  ?"  in- 
quired both  at  once. 

"  Not  till  I  either  see  or  hear  from  Lord 
Mowbray,"  replied  Charles,  with  thoughtful  and 
troubled  air. 

Emily  forbore  to  make  even  one  inquiry. 

With  a  sigh,  Charles  at  length  arose ;  and  pro- 
ceeding unaccompanied  to  Woodlands,  there  gave 
unnumbered  orders  for  preparations  so  nuptial  in 
their  tendency,  that  the  rumour  thickened — the 
news  circulated — the  secret  blazoned  throughout 
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the  surrounding  country,  as  though  steam  and 
railroad  combined  to  speed  it  forth  with  all  their 
lio-htninof  velocity — whilst  "  the  weddin — the  wed- 
din!  r  hung  upon  every  tongue,  echoing  and  re- 
echoing near  and  afar,  till  the  exciting  sound  sunk 
in  distance : — even  Mrs.  Carton,  the  steward's 
sposa^  though  her  all  was  risked  by  the  disclosure, 
no  longer  confined  her  secret  to  the  keeping  of  a 
couple  o'  the  neighbours  ;  but  eagerly  poured  it 
into  the  willing  ear  of  every  idle  gossip  who  passed 
and  re-passed  her  threshold ; — nor  longer  were 
her  communings  dealt  forth  in  confiding  whisper  ; 
but  in  every  sonorous  sentence  the  dangerous 
sound  of  "  bridals !  bridals  !"  were  distinctly 
audible. 

'*  May  the  fiend  bridle  your  tongue !"  was  the 
furious  exclamation  of  the  incensed  and  hapless 
individual,  whose  destiny,  in  a  weaker  hour,  had 
been  irrevocably  linked  with  her's — **  what's  that 
I  heard  you  say  about  bridals  ?"  he  franticly  in- 
quired, breaking  upon  her  affrighted  vision  at  the 
very  crisis  the  luckless  and  forbidden  word  rang 
from  her  lips.  "  Didn't  I  tell  ye  we'd  all  be  sent 
adhrift  on  the  wide  world,   if  ye'd  darr  attempt 
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to  tell  that  sacret  to  any  wan  ? — didn't  I  tell  ye 
we'd  be  all  done  for  etarnally,  if  " 

"  Ho  ! — Carton,  here  !"  called  Charles  from  the 
outside,  impelled  there,  doubtless,  by  some  pacific 
angel,  to  still  the  infuriate  railer — "here,  Carton, 
quick." 

And,  with  trepid  air,  the  man  approached, 
bowing  submissive  obeisance  at  every  step. 

"  Stir,  man — come  with  me  to  the  house.  Has 
the  furniture  arrrived  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  lord — sir — your  honour,  I  should 
say." 

"  All  r 

"My  lord?" 

"  Has  all  the  furniture  arrived  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir — yes,  sir — I  beg  pardon,  your 
honour — it  all  arrived  yesterday." 

"  Has  it  been  arranged  ?" 

'*  Oh,  long  ago,  sir ;  the  minute  it  came  'twas 
all  ranged  in  the  first  ordher." 

*'  By  whom  ?" 

"  I  beg  pardon,  your  honour" — and  an  obse- 
quious touch  of  the  hat. 

*'  By  whom  was  the  furniture  arranged,  I  say  ?' 
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*' Oh,  the  housekeeper,  the  housekeeper;"  but 
still  the  hireling  fell  back,  as  though  dreading 
further  interrogatory. 

"  Come  on,  then,  I  wish  to  inspect  it ;"  and  the 
conscience-stricken  man,  finding  retreat  impracti- 
cable, thought  within  himself,  ''  I  had  better  make 
the  best  of  myself,  and  tell  all  I  done  to  sarve  my 
lord.  I  went  to  all  the  tenants,  wan  by  wan, 
your  honour,  and  tould  them  to  be  sure  to  hould 
themselves  in  readiness  to  take  the  horses  from  the 
carriage,  and  dhraw  it  up  to  the  house,  the  minute 
it  hoves  in  sight.  You  know,  your  honour,  *twas 
betther  to  give  them  warnin'  in  time,  that  they 
might  all  put  their  Sunday  shoots  (suits)  in  the 
first  ordher,  and  hould  themselves  in  readiness  at  a 
moment's  warnin',  and " 

*'  In  the  name  of  all  that's  peaceful,  Carton," 
interrupted  his  astounded  auditor,  <«  by  whose 
orders  did  you  act  thus  ?" 

"  I  got  particular  ordhers  to  do  so,  my  lord." 

*«  From  whom,  pray  ?" 

<«  Why,  almost  all  the  letther  was  undher  it,  my 
lord — your  honour." 

*'  What  letter,  may  I  ask  ?" 
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"  The  letther  I  got  th'  other  day,  sir." 

"  Whose  letter?'* 

"  Why,  the  postscript  in  Gerald's  letther  was 
full  of  it,  sir ;  an'  I  could  show  it  to  you  where  he 
says  he  leaves  it  all  on  me  to  range  it  all  properly, 
an'  to  keep  ordher  among  'em,  and  to  make  'em  all 
behave  dacently  and  quietly,  if  they  look  to  my 
lord  for  showin'  them  any  further  favour.  Them 
were  his  words,  your  honour ;  an'  sure  I  thought 
I  never  could  get  to  give  all  the  ordhers  half  time 
enough,  an'  I  ran  through  them  all  yistherday 
like " 

''  Like  an  idiot,  as  you  are !  and  I'll  never  be 
able  to  make  any  thing  else  of  you.  I  thought 
and  hoped  by  the  time  Lord  Mowbray  returned, 
I  should  find  you  trustworthy  and  satisfactory,  but 
I  see  that  all  my  pains  with  you  have  been  of  no 
avail." 

"  But,  your  honour,  when  it  was  in  the  letther, 
what  could  I  do  ?" 

"  I  am  certain  Lord  Mowbray  knew  nothing 
about  it;  it  is  some  of  Gerald's  officious  inter- 
ference. Countermand  it  instantly — do  you  hear  9 
and   let  nothing   of  the   kind   be  done,   without 
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further  orders,  either  from  Lord  Mowbray  or  my- 
self." 

The  man,  bowing  disappointed  obedience,  hastily 
withdrew,  leaving  Charles  to  proceed  alone,  to 
make  further  arrangements  in  the  interior  of  the 
house,  and  hold  parlance  with  that  peculiar  sort 
of  nondescript  individual,  holding  the  indefinable 
office  of  sinecure  housekeeper  or  nominal  care-taker, 
the  sole  business  of  whose  calling  was  to  glide  to 
and  fro  through  the  house,  opening  windows, 
scolding  servants,  arranging  and  disarranging,  ac- 
cording to  the  capricious  dictates  of  an  imperious 
will ;  and  wielding  the  sceptre  of  limitless  authority 
with  all  the  ostentatious  parade  consequent  on 
recent  and  temporary  investiture. 

Such  was  the  personage  to  the  "  durance  vile" 
of  whose  companionship  Charles,  for  one  half  hour, 
was  by  dire  necessity  consigned,  and  whose  curt- 
seying and  smiling  greetings,  in  which  suavity, 
servility,  importance,  and  humility  seemed 
strangely  blended  in  one  incongruous  mass,  were 
met  by  her  visitant  with  that  repelling  quickness 
of  address  which  seems  to  say,  <«  to  business  at 
once,    for   it  is  that   alone,    not  pleasure,    which 
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induces  me  to  seek  your  presence."  Still,  how- 
ever, despite  repulse,  preliminary  preamble  was 
attempted  on  one  side,  and  strict  attention  to 
orders  as  ably  enforced  on  the  other. 

"  I  am  in  a  hurry  now,  Mrs.  Barrington ;  pray 
conduct  me,  without  delay,  to  the  apartments  on 
this  floor." 

"  You're  turnin'  wrong,  sir — this  way,  this  way, 
if  you  please,  sir.  Oh,  then  was  there  ever  such 
a  palace  of  a  place  since  all  this  grand  furniture 
came  ? — Did  you  ever  see  such  a  surprisin'  looking- 
glass  as  that!" — and  with  gratified  vanity,  her 
woman's  vision  caught  the  reflection  of  a  rotund 
person,  of  no  trifling  dimensions,  tightly  enrobed 
in  an  habiliment  of  dark  calico,  whose  large  and 
laughing  flowers  seemed  eloquent  of  antiquity,  at 
least,  as  in  silent  vaunting  they  stood  forth,  to 
retrace  their  undisputed  origin  to  the  year  "  one." 
A  face  and  countenance  whose  fat,  unintellectual 
expression  told  only  of  "  peace  and  plenty,"  com- 
pleted the  picture  which,  ever  and  anon,  was  mir- 
rored forth  to  the  askant  and  oft-recurrent  glance 
of    Mrs.    Barrington.     "  Vm    sure    if    my    lady 
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doesn't  see  herself  in  that  glass,  I  don't  know  who 
will." 

"  What  lady  ?" 

"  I  mean  if  my  lord  ever  takes  it  into  his  head 
to  marry." 

"  Who  told  you  he  had  an  idea  of  it  ?" 

''Would  you  be  pleased  to  walk  to  th'  other 
room,  sir.  There  s  a  sittin'-room  for  any  bride. 
I'm  sure  if  there's  not  loungers  enough  here,  it's 
no  matther ;  and  see,  sir,  not  one  chair  alike.  I 
wondher  will  she  like  that ;  I  can't  but  think  it 
looks  mighty  irregular  and  make-shift-like  not  to 
have  two  seats  like  one  another.  Sure  it's  what  I 
was  sayin'  to  myself,  it's  well  if  she's  not  an 
oddity,  for  I  suppose  my  lord  consulted  her  about 
every  thiug  he  ordhered/' 

"Consulted  whom?" 

"  And  see  here,  sir." 

*'  Consulted  whom  ?" 

"  Well,  did  you  ever  see  a  curiouser  thing  than 
this  ?" 

"  Whom  do  you  think  Lord  Mowbray  con- 
sulted ?" 

"  Oh,  bless  your  heart,  nobody,  sir;  only  I  was 
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just  thinkin'  it  would  be  mighty  natural  if  he'd 
marry  some  nice  crature  like  himself,  on  account 
of  all  the  new  furniture." 

**  Did  any  one  tell  you  so  ?" 

"  Me  ! — bless  your  honour,  sir,  I  never  have  a 
minute  to  talk  to  any  one — ^just  look  at  the  size 
of  the  house  I  have  undher  me,  an'  it's  easy  known 
I  couldn't  have  much  time  to  myself  for  talk." 

"  Conduct  me  to  the  library  and  the  other 
apartments.     Have  you  unpacked  the  books  ?" 

"  Oh,  laws! — Yes,  sir;  an'  it's  what  I'm  afraid 
of,  that  it's  poor  thrash  they  are,  (for  jNIrs.  Bar- 
rington  piqued  herself  wondrously  on  her  literary 
attainments.)  I'm  afraid  my  lord  won't  be  plased 
with  them  afther  all.  I  just  took  a  look  into 
them,  sir,  and  stupid  enough  I  thought  them  ; 
and  no  more  like  the  books  that  /  used  to  read 
long  ago,  with  all  the  fine  romance  and  mysthery ; 
and  all  the  hardships  the  poor  cratures  'ud  go 
through,  that  you'd  think  they'd  be  fairly  worn 
out  before  the  weddin'.  There's  the  '  Hapless 
Orphan,*  you'd  cry  your  eyes  out  over  it! — and 
*  Mystery  upon  Mystery,'  I  never  was  kilt  till  I 
read  that ! — and   '  The  Lover's  Ghost,' — oh,  that 
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bangs ! — Why,  there  wasn't  a  dhrop  of  blood  in 
my  body  that  didn't  turn  into  cruds  and  whey 
before  I  got  half  through  it. — And  then,  '  The 
Murdherer,'  and  twenty  others,  that  I  used  fairly 
to  go  through  the  sorrows  of  Werther  over  them 
all." 

"  Come,  Mrs.  Barrington,  to  this  other  apart- 
ment, and  I  have  done. — Why  is  there  no  fire 
here  ?" 

**  I  was  just  givin'  ordhers  about  it,  sir,  the 
very  minute  you  knocked  at  the  door  ;  and  so  I 
ran " 

"  Give  directions  to  have  fires  made  imme- 
diately in  every  room  in  the  house." 

''  Certainly,  sir,  till  you  desire  me  to  stop." 

Conge,  and  exit,  was  now  Charles's  resource ; 
too  happy  in  being  freed  from  the  presence  of  his 
literary  Cicerone. 
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CHAPTEE  XIII. 


"  Go  fix  some  weighty  truth  ; 

Chain  down  some  passion ;  do  some  gen'rous  good  ; 

Teach  ignorance  to  see,  or  grief  to  smile  ; 

Correct  thy  friend  ;  befriend  thy  greatest  foe  ; 

Or,  with  warm  heart,  and  confidence  divine, 

Spring  up,  and  lay  strong  hold  on  him  who  made  thee  ; 

Thy  gloom  is  scattered,  sprightly  spirits  flow  ; 

Tho'  withered  is  thy  vine,  and  harp  unstrung." 

Young. 


Clad  in  sable  habiliments,  and  accompanied  by 
his  friend,  St.  Clair  slowly  entered  that  identical 
apartment  at  Mount  Hamilton,  whence,  but  a  short 
time  since,  he  had  rushed  in  agonized  haste.  And 
yet,  no  trace  of  emotion  was  now  discernible :  his 
step  was  subdued — his  countenance  unmoved — his 
air,  collected,  calm,  noble.  Awed,  roused,  at  length, 
from  that  sullen  inertia  of  despondency,  which  so 
long  had  been  exerting  its  stealthy  ascendancy  over 
his  faculties,  once  more  he  entered — the  chastened 
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child  of  untutored  sensibility.  True,  he  partially 
averted  his  head  at  the  approach  of  one  interesting 
individual ;  but  instantly  chiding  the  half-uncon- 
scious action,  a  burning  tear  fell  upon  the  slight 
hand,  which,  one  brief  moment,  he  clasped  with 
agitated  pressure — then  turned  hastily  away  ! — His 
attention  and  conversation  during  the  evening 
were  exclusively  directed  to  Lady  Hamilton  and 
Adeline;  and  they  talked  of  town,  and  the 
theatre,  and  so  forth — St.  Clair  giving  uncon- 
ditional assent  to  every  observation  ;  and  Adeline 
inwardly  pronouncing  him  *' elegant,  polished,  re- 
fined." 

Sir  Robert,  meanwhile,  was  silently  occupied  in 
a  game  of  chess  with  Gertrude;  for  it  was  an 
amusement  which  peculiarly  harmonized  with  the 
prevailing  tone  of  a  mind  such  as  his ;  and  Lord 
Mowbray  felt  happy  on  finding  himself  at  the  side 
of  his  friend,  Clara,  with  whom  he  was  soon  en- 
gaged in  interesting  converse.  She  talked  of  the 
day  upon  which  she  had  first  beheld  St.  Clair — of 
the  apparent  mystery  attendant  on  his  visit — of 
her  awakened  curiosity — and  of  the  interest  which, 
for    the   time,    he  excited   in  her   breast.     Then 
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they  discussed  once  more  the  cause  of  that  mystery, 
his  projected  union  with  Anna  Percy,  and  he?- 
objection  to  give  publicity  to  their  engage- 
ment. 

Once  more,  however,  as  the  night  waned,  was 
St.  Clair  "  chance-thrown"  by  the  side  of  Clara; 
and  the  few  observations  which  she  ventured  to  ad- 
dress to  him,  were  answered  in  a  tone  of  peculiar 
feeling ;  whilst  ever,  as  she  spoke,  he  regarded 
her  with  an  undefined  expression  of  unaccountable 
interest ;  till,  at  length,  at  the  hour  for  retiring, 
strange  to  say,  he  felt  an  indescribable  pang 
of  regret  on  bidding  farewell  to  an  individual, 
from  whose  presence,  but  the  day  previously, 
he  would  have  shrunk  in  unconquerable  emo- 
tion. 

'^  Do  you  regret  having  followed  my  advice  in 
going  to  Mount  Hamilton  ?"  inquired  Lord  Mow- 
bray, on  finding  himself,  next  morning,  alone  with 
his  friend. 

"  I  cannot  say  I  regret  it." 

'*  But  you  enjoyed  it,  I  hope  ?" 

"  Ah,  Miss  Hamilton  is  a  very  common-place 
character,"  was  St.  Clair's  indirect  reply. 
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"  But  Lady  Hamilton  ?" 

"  A  mere  woman  of  the  world.*' 

"  And  Sir  Kobert  ?" 

"  Insufferable !" 

'<St.  Clair!— St.  Clair!— but  Miss  Gertrude 
Hamilton  ?" 

''  The  counterpart  of  her  sister." 

"  Nay,  now  I  have  done,"  exclaimed  Lord 
Mowbray,  in  a  tone  of  pleasantry,  induced  by  the 

somewhat  partially  excited  manner  of  his  friend 

*'  You  must  accompany  me  there  this  morn- 
ing,   however.     I   promised  Lady    Hamilton  and 

**  Dispose  of  me  as  you  please,  Mowbray ;  I  am 
now,  you  know,  a  passive  instrument  in  your 
hands — My  wayward  will  has  long  had  its  bent," 
he  muttered,  rising  in  agitation  from  his  seat ; 
"  now,  it  matters  not  what  it  follows." 

Lord  Mowbray,  however,  affected  not  to  hear 
the  termination  of  this  sentence;  but  hastily 
ordering  a  carriage,  St.  Clair  soon  again  found 
himself  within  the  exciting  influence  of  Mount 
Hamilton. 

"  Well,  St.  Clair,"  said  Lord  Mowbray,  driving 
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slowly  homeward — "  I  hope  you  are  now  more 
charitably  disposed  towards  our  friends — even  to 
the  revocation  of  your  sentence,  passed  this 
morning." 

St.  Clair  was  silent. 

'*  What !  no  repeal !"  laughed  Lord  Mowbray. 

He  started  from  deep  thought. 

"  Sir  Robert  was  certainly  more  endurable;  and 
as  for  Lady  Hamilton  and  her  two  elder  daughters, 
two  noes,  and  a  yes,  was  the  sum  total  of  our 
communings." 

"  True ;  I  had  forgotten  it  was  with  Miss 
Clara  Hamilton  you  were  more  particularly  en- 
gaged." 

"  Give  me  the  reins,  Mowbray ;"  and  now  they 
proceeded  at  a  furious  rate. 

Thus  passed  weeks  and  months  at  Mowbray 
Castle;  little  occurring  to  diversify  the  daily 
routine,  save  a  continuous  succession  of  visitings 
at  Mount  Hamilton,  which  soon  ripened  into  ha- 
bitual intimacy. 

At  first,  Lord  Mowbray's  primary  object  in 
keeping  up  the  intercourse,  was  to  vary,  if  pos- 
sible, St.  Clair's  tone  of  thought  and  feeling — to 
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relieve  the  tedium  which  seemed  to  hang  around 
his  existence — to  wean  him,  in  short,  from  that 
love  of  solitude  to  which,  of  late,  he  had  become 
so  evidently  addicted. 

Dawnings  of  success,  after  a  somewhat  tedious 
lapse,  apparently  beamed  forth ;  till,  at  length, 
Lord  Mowbray,  encouraged  to  perseverance,  rarely 
suffered  a  day  to  elapse  that  some  part  of  it  was 
not  passed  at  Mount  Hamilton. 

Already  had  St.  Clair  pronounced  Sir  Robert 
'' less  wearisome,"  Lady  Hamilton  "not  so  bad," 
Adeline's  airs  "  amused,"  Gertrude  "  ditto."  And 
Clara? — Patience,  reader — nous  verrons. 


Where  is  the  crushed  heart,  which  finds  not 
gloomy  and  hidden  pleasure  in  pausing  and  pon- 
dering, and  pausing  again,  over  a  weight,  a  preci- 
pice of  ill,  which,  blackened  though  it  be,  and 
irremediable,  and  past,  still  is  vividly  present. 
What  can  soothe — what  assuage  it  ? — Long  the 
question  remains  unanswered ;  yet,  looking  into 
itself  alone,   it  broodingly  repeats  the  inquiry — 
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but  gloomy  echo  is  the  sole  response.  Forced 
from  itself,  at  length,  it  takes  a  more  extended 
range,  and  seeks  the  ear  of  sympathy,  into  which 
it  can  fearlessly  pour  its  sorrows.  Then  it  is  the 
tear  is  dried — then  it  is  the  weight  of  grief  is  les- 
sened— then  it  is  the  churlish  mourner  marvels  at 
the  lengthened  interval  in  which  he  obstinately 
refused  to  share  it. 

Yes ;  it  is  surprising  with  what  magic  power 
the  force  of  sympathy  operates  on  a  heart  once 
crushed  by  misfortune  ;  and  now,  even  in  a  spirit 
long  untamed,  we  behold  the  soothing  effects  of  its 
all-pervading  influence. 

The  vicissitudes  which  had  marked  the  early 
life  of  St.  Clair,  at  this  crisis,  seemed  to  have  a 
powerful  effect  in  the  development  of  those  finer 
and  more  tender  traits,  so  peculiarly  the  nurslings 
of  a  bowed  and  chastened  spirit.  From  the  day, 
in  fact,  upon  which  he  had  first  beheld  Clara  Ha- 
milton, never  had  he  been  able  to  regard  her  in 
the  light  of  an  en  passant  individual,  casually 
thrown  in  his  path  of  life.  No  ;  there  was  a  spell 
around  her — a  potent,  irresistible  spell — which  in- 
variably called  forth  a  vast  chaos  of  varied  emo- 
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tions  in  his  breast ;  and  it  was  the  very  opposite 
nature  of  those  emotions  for  which  he  sought  in 
vain  to  account.  That  he  had  once  fled  in  dismay 
from  her  presence,  was  incontrovertible ;  then,  en- 
countering her  with  feelings  but  partially,  and  how 
painfully  subdued,  was  equally  true ;  and  yet  again, 
asked  something  in  his  heart,  why  this  gradual 
progression  towards  melancholy  pleasure  in  her 
society  ? — Now  each  day  endears  her ;  till,  at 
length,  in  her  alone  he  finds  that  kindred  object  to 
whom  he  can  unreservedly  speak  his  sorrows. 
The  talismanic  influence  of  her  presence  he  ac- 
knowledged ;  but  to  fathom  it  was  as  a  dark  hypo- 
thesis in  the  indefinable  book  of  human  nature. 
Never,  never,  even  for  one  moment,  did  it  occur 
to  him  to  call  it  love — no ;  that  sentiment  had 
existed,  but  it  was  withered  in  his  breast;  and 
that  it  ever  could  revive,  even  in  one  so  young, 
was  precisely  what  his  ''  philosophy  never  dreamt 
of" — nay,  it  was  the  very  point  which  had  ever 
found  him  a  rank  sceptic.  It  was  indisputable, 
however,  that  he  gradually  experienced  a  pleasure 
in  Clara's  society,  to  which  his  heart  had  hitherto 
been  a  stranger.     There  was  a  cheering  influence 
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in  her  presence  which  seemed  to  gild  his  triste 
hours  with  unwonted  sunshine ;  and  day  after  day 
now  found  him  basking  in  apparent  unconscious- 
ness under  its  vivifying  brightness ;  but  he  told  his 
heart  that  he  loved  to  tell  her  of  buried  happiness 
— to  unbosom  the  thought  which  swelled  to  gain 
utterance — to  impart  to  one  kindi'ed  breast  those 
feelings  which  burst  his  own  ! — And  her's  was  the 
nature  which  soothingly  symphonized  with  every 
chord  upon  which  hung  his  sorrows  !  Yes  ;  as  in 
seeming  sympathy  with  drooping  nature,  the  dew- 
bent  flower,  on  a  summer  eve,  mourns  the  de- 
parture of  that  noontide  ray,  whose  boundless  in- 
fluence imparts  life,  and  light,  and  gladness ;  so 
Clara  heard  the  sufferer's  oft-repeated  tale,  and 
wept ! — tender  heart-drops  of  soothing  sympathy 
silently  bedewed  her  cheek  ! 

St.  Clair  saw  them — marked,  felt,  appreciated  ! 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


"  Stay,  gentle  Margaret,  and  hear  me  speak." 

Shakspeabe. 


"  Do  not  talk  of  it  now,  Helen,"  said  Emily,  and 
for  a  long  interval  both  sank  into  silence.  "  I 
could  wish,  however,"  she  resumed,  "  that  this 
protracted  suspense  were  terminated.  1  have  ever 
had  a  dislike  to  mystery,  you  know." 

"  Mystery  !  dear  Emily — why  talk  of  mys- 
tery !" 

''  Concealment,  then — it  never  bodes  good." 

"  Or  rather,"  rejoined  Helen,  with  a  smile, 
**  the  morbid  sensibility  of  certain  natm'es,  clouds 
every  forthcoming  event  with  its  own  dark 
imaginings." 

Emily  coloured  slightly. 

"  But  you  will  allow  that  in  every  breast  is  im- 
planted a  restless  desire  to  dive  into  futurity." 
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"  In  some^  I  grant  you,  the  wish  may  be  inhe- 
rent ;  but  certainly  not  in  alV 

''And  yet,  strange  as  it  may  appear,"  continued 
Emily,  ''  I  do  believe  that  were  I  deliberately 
handed  the  book  of  fate  (so  called),  one  moment's 
consideration  would  instantly  compel  me  to  close 
it,  without  venturing  a  single  glance  into  its  pages. 
Much  have  I  thought,  of  late,  that  that  veil  is 
wisely  drawn  which  conceals  from  our  perception 
those  events  and  trials  ordained  to  shade  our  mor- 
tal course.  Hope — the  anchor  of  the  soul,  and, 
shall  I  say,  that  which  constitutes  the  chief  happi- 
ness of  this  finite  existence — would  surely  for  ever 
be  excluded,  could  we  behold,  in  one  distant  per- 
spective, every  ill  that  awaits  us  on  this  earth ;  for 
who,  alas  !  could  tamely  survey  the  dark  catalogue, 
and  not  sink  under  it ;  and  yet,  time  was  but  a 
little  younger  when  I  myself  thought  otherwise." 

"  Or  rather  when  you  did  not  think  at  all, 
Emily." 

She  smiled.  *' Even  so,  I  fear,  Helen;  my 
most  in-dwelling  thoughts  have  ever,  you  know, 
been  open  to  your  witching  penetration ;  and  to 
this  accusation,  too,  I  feel  that  I  must  plead  but 
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too  guilty.  Some  events  there  are  which  more 
peculiarly  serve  as  tests  of  ourselves ;  on,  on  we 
go  along  our  airy  career,  till,  with  warning  aspect, 
they  rise  across  our  path,  whispering  to  unwilling 
ears  their  intrusive  caution,  '  know  thyself.'  The 
unwelcome  lesson  is  salutary,  however ;"  and  again 
Emily  sank  in  thought. 

"  As  Lord  Mowbray  sails  for  England  this 
day,"  said  Helen,  "  it  is  not  improbable  this  long- 
expected  letter  will  arrive  by  the  evening's  mail. 
I  much  regret  his  being  obliged  to  proceed  to 
Mowbray  Castle  without  again  returning  here." 

"  I  cannot  offer  you  my  sympathy  there,"  re- 
plied Emily,  "for  I  must  confess,  the  circum- 
stance just  now  operates  rather  as  a  relief." 

"  Again  you  disappoint  me,  Emily ;  this  augurs 
but  little  of  that  indifference  into  which  you  have 
so  recently  persuaded  yourself;  it  tells,  I  should 
fear,  and  but  too  truly,  of  a  lurking  something, 
called  self-deception." 

"  Nay,  Helen,  for  once  '  thou  reasonest  badly  ;* 
surely,  the  more  we  love,  the  more  we  joy  in  the 
presence  of  the  object  who  inspires  it." 

Helen  shook  her  head  a  little  mystically.    "  My 
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dear  Emily,  why  blindly  deceive  yourself  thus  ? 
You  say  you  have  conquered  all  former  predilec- 
tion for  Lord  Mowbray  ?" 

"  I  do  believe  so." 

"  You  are  aware,  too,  that  he  is  about  to  be 
united  to  another,  and  yet  cannot  divest  yourself 
of  a  certain  undefined  dread  of  again  encountering 
his  presence  ?" 

"  Even  so,  dear  Helen  ;  but  what  of  that  ?" 

"  And  you  ascribe  this  to  perfect  indifference. 
Ah,  Emily,  you  are  yet  unschooled  in  the  human 
heart !  We  must,  however,  pardon  this  little  error 
of  judgment,  on  a  subject  so  abstruse." 

"  Abstruse,  indeed,"  sighed  Emily  ;  '«  unversed 
as  I  am  in  all  its  contrarieties,  inconsistencies,  mys- 
teries, and " 

"  I  do  believe,"  laughed  Helen,  on  perceiving 
her  now  excited  manner — "  I  do  believe  that  ere 
long  you  will  become  as  noted  a  lover  of  mystery 
as  Charles's  friend,  Mrs.  Barrington.  Let  us 
drop  this  subject,  however,  for  I  see  Charles  walk- 
ing in  the  garden,  with  a  letter  in  his  hand,  which 
I  feel  assured  can  be  from  no  other  than  Lord 
Mowbray,  so  intently  is  he  engaged  in  its  perusal." 

VOL.  II.  G 
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"  Indeed !"  exclaimed  Emily,  starting  from  her 
seat  in  much  agitation — "now  at  length  the  mys- 
tery will  be  solved ;  the  secret  I  am  already  ac- 
quainted with;  but,  smile  as  you  will,  Helen, 
there  is  an  air  of  mystery  in  this  affair,  which  I 
have  endeavoured  in  vain  to  fathom.  Many  are 
the  circumstances  as  yet  unaccountable :  Lord 
Mowbray's  melancholy  the  last  short  evening  he 
was  here,  his  dejected  air,  his  hurried,  agitated 
manner,  his  whole  aspect,  demeanour,  character, 
so  unlike  his  former  self — in  short,  Helen,  some- 
thing which  tells  of  unhappiness  evidently  per- 
vades his  aspect,  and  it  is  this,  I  believe,  which 
causes  me  all  this  restless  anxiety." 

"  Nonsense,  Emily— I  cannot  listen,  when  you 
speak  thus ;  recollect  what  I  have  just  said  on  the 
morbid  sensibility  of  certain  natures." 

"  Well,  nous  verrons^''  said  Emily,  shaking 
her  head  portentously ;  and  here  their  converse 
ceased. 

"  Y/ho  is  that  letter  from,  Charles?"  inquired 
Helen,  tlirowing  up  the  window,  Avith  intent  of 
relieving  Emily  from  further  suspense. 

"  From  Lord  Mowbray.     Where  is  Emily  ?" 
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"  Tell  him  I'm  here,"  said  she,  in  a  faint  voice, 
and  again  sinking  in  her  chair. 

*'  Bid  her  come  to  me  in  the  library — I  want  to 
speak  to  her." 

"  I  cannot  go  to  him ;  tell  him  to  come  to 
me." 

"  Emily,  dear,  how  can  you  be  so  silly  ? — come, 
I  will  accompany  you  to  the  door ;"  and  taking 
her  arm  with  gentle  force,  she  conducted  her  to 
the  apartment,  where  her  brother  was  already  in 
waiting. 

*'  Emily,"  said  Charles,  cautiously  shutting  the 
door,  then  seating  himself  beside  her — "  I  have 
something  to  communicate,  which  will  doubtless 
interest  you  in  no  sHght  degree,  although  unplea- 
sant associations  may  at  first  awaken  much  painful 
emotion.  You  recollect  the  last  evening  Lord 
Mowbray  was  here,  his  summoning  me  to  a  private 
conference." 

''  Yes,"  replied  Emily ;  and  the  audible,  yet 
short  and  hurried  throbbings  of  her  heart,  told 
loudly  of  an  emotion,  hidden,  unconscious,  unana- 
lyzed ! 
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The  communication  was  private — the  events, 
however,  recorded  in  the  ensuing  chapters 
will  unfold  it  in  more  enlarged  detail  to  the 
reader. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


I  hear,  yet  say  not  much,  but  think  the  more." 

Shakspeare. 


From  the  first  hour  of  St.  Clair's  return  to  Mow- 
bray Castle,  never  had  he  once  breathed  to  Lord 
Mowbray  the  name  of  Anna  Percy ;  something 
sacred  in  the  recollection  seemed  to  interdict  its 
utterance — a  feeling  indefinable  told  his  heart 
still  to  let  it  rankle  there  in  silence — every  impulse 
of  his  nature  combined  but  to  forbid  his  sharing 
the  oppressive  sentiment — hut  not  for  ever  ! 

I  have  already  intimated  that,  unforeseen  and 
unsought,  the  moment  unconsciously  arrived,  in 
which  the  fettered  thought  broke  forcibly  and  at 
length  upon  the  kindred  ear  of  sympathy  ;  and 
once  ice-broken,  nought  stemmed  the  congenial 
current,  nor  longer  interposed  a  chilling  influence 
to  check  commingling  thought.  Day  after  day 
was  now  sought  the  sweet  companionship  of  Clara 
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Hamilton;   whilst   her   presence   seemed   only   to 
impart  a  new  and  undefined  charm  to  the  existence 
of  St.  Clair.     Long,  very  long  he  talked  of  Anna 
Percy,  and  nought  else — happiness,  past,  buried, 
lost !  formed  the  alone  theme  upon  which  he  loved 
to  dwell — till  at  length,  by  the  counsel  of  Lord 
Mowbray,    Clara   no   longer   encouraged  the  ex- 
hausted subject,    which   served   but   painfully  to 
keep  alive  saddened  recollection ;  still  her  converse 
retained  its  charm ;  it  was  at  this  crisis,  too,  that 
the  future  seemed  to  dawn  more  brightly.     Gra- 
dually the  cheered  and  noble  countenance  of  St. 
Clair    beamed    forth    symptoms   of  unlooked-for 
happiness ;  the  yet  unconscious  feeling  that  again 
he  had  something   to  live  for,   lent  its  exciting 
influence  to  the  tenour  of  a  dull  existence.     In 
short,  little  more  than  two  years  had  elapsed,  when 
once  more  was  his  heart  unconsciously  vivified  by 
affection — yes,  unconsciously;  circumstances,  how- 
ever, develope  feelings,  even  when  least  anticipated. 
"  I  have  been  thinking,   St.  Clair,"  said  Lord 
Mowbray,  on  finding  himself  alone  with  his  friend — 
*'  the  idea  has  more  than  once  recurred  to  me,  of 
again  returning  to  Woodlands ;  the  period  has  now 
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expired  which  my  dying  father  requested  me,  for 
particular  reasons,  to  make  this  my  temporary 
residence ;  ere  I  finally  determine,  however,  I  wish 
to  consult  you  on  the  subject." 

St.  Clair  paused. 

*'  Return  to  Woodlands,  you  say?" 

"Yes." 

"  And  leave  Mowbray  Castle?" 

"  Of  course." 

St.  Clair  was  silent. 

"  Give  me  your  counsel  on  the  subject,  Nor- 
man ;  for  I  confess  an  atom  would  outweigh  my 
determination  in  favour  of  either." 

Still  his  auditor  made  no  reply. 

"  St.  Clair !" 

"  To  say  the  truth,  Mowbray,  I  feel  myself  in- 
adequate to  hazard  an  opinion ;  for  I  have  become 
so  attached  to  this  place,  " 

Lord  Mowbray  started. 

*' Very  long,  then,  have  I  been  under  an  erro- 
neous impression,  Norman  ;  for  I  had  even  ima- 
gined you  had  ever  entertained  a  decided  antipathy 
to  Mowbray  Castle." 

St.  Clair  hesitated. 
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"  Once  I  thought  it  gloomy ;  but  not  now — 
not — of  late." 

Unfeigned  surprise  was  depicted  in  the  counte- 
nance of  Lord  Mowbray,  as  the  last  sentence  ter- 
minated in  such  faltering  accents.  Suddenly,  and 
for  a  moment,  he  now  regarded  his  irieiidi  fixedly  ; 
Avhilst  the  blood  which  painfully  rushed  to  his 
cheek,  seemed,  to  his  confused  imagination,  to 
have  made  it  its  permanent  abode.  In  one  instant, 
in  short,  and  for  the  first  time,  was  revealed  to 
both  a  sentiment  which  had  gradually,  though 
stealthily,  been  asserting  its  ascendancy  in  the 
breast  of  St.  Clair. 

With  the  genuine  refinement  of  his  nature, 
however.  Lord  Mowbray  affected  not  to  perceive 
what,  in  an  unwary  moment,  had  been  unwittingly 
disclosed ; — and  yet,  inwardly  he  joyed  at  this 
dawning  symptom  of  an  event  he  had  long  deemed 
the  only  one  which  could  effectually  arouse  his 
friend  from  the  state  of  abstraction  in  which,  for 
such  a  lengthened  interval,  his  faculties  had  been 
wrapt. 

**  We  must  consider  the  subject,  Norman;"  and 
then  it  dropped. 
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Again,  however,  St.  Clair  sought  the  presence 
of  Clara  Hamilton.  Hardly  knowing  why,  nor 
pausing  to  consider,  onward  he  proceeded,  absorbed 
in  confused  thought. 

"Where  am  I  hastening?"  was  his  heart's 
suggestion.  '*  To  Mount  Hamilton,"  was  the  re- 
sponse. "  And  wherefore  ?"  Anna  Percy's  dying 
wish  recurred  to   him — her   last   request!     Lord 

Mowbray   had  more  than  once   intimated  it A 

feeling  in  his  breast,  internal,  invisible,  again  and 
again  presented  it  to  his  imagination — that  letter, 
too,  traced  by  her  dying  hand  ! — all  combined  to— 
to — to — what? — "  Why  this  needlessly  accelerated 
speed  ? — those  multitudinous  thoughts,  all  crowd- 
ing to  one  common  centre  ?"  No  longer  was  the 
cause  undefined — he  loved  Clara  Hamilton  more 
than  aught  else  on  this  earth  ! 

He  told  her  so — he  told  her  of  his  recent  con- 
versation with  Lord  Mowbray — he  told  her  more 

much  more  !     The  guileless  soul  of  Clara  knew 

nought  of  concealment ;  and  ere  they  parted,  the 
destiny  of  both  was  interwoven  for  ever ! 


G    2 
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Why  is  there  implanted  in  the  human  breast 
that  invincible  inclination  to  concealment  on  one 
important  subject,  which  involves  so  much  of 
future  destiny  ?  Solve  it  who  can — the  fact  is  in- 
disputable. 

On  St.  Clair's  return  from  Mount  Hamilton, 
his  excited,  yet  varying  manner,  struck  forcibly 
upon  the  discerning  faculties  of  Lord  Mowbray — 
One  moment  his  countenance  glowed,  as  though 
a  sunbeam  shot  through  his  breast ;  another,  and 
he  was  buried  in  profound  musings  ; — nor  longer 
was  there  the  same  candid  openness  in  his  de- 
meanour. Unwittingly,  he  shrank  from  encoun- 
tering the  glance  of  his  friend ;  and  yet,  worlds 
would  he  have  given  could  he  only  unveil  to  him 
the  inmost  thoughts  of  his  heart.  Twice  or  thrice 
he  made  a  vain  attempt  at  something  like  dis- 
closure ;  but  Lord  Mowbray  was  slow  in  antici- 
pating ;  and  what  could  he  do  ? 

"If  he  once  knew  all,"  he  thought,  *' how 
freely  then  might  we  converse  on  the  subject  I 

Still  days  elapsed  ;  and  still  the  secret  struggled 
for  vent. 

It  was  the  witching  hour  of  night  when,   once 
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more,    St.    Clair    found  himself    alone    with    his 
friend. 

*'  What  a  golden  crisis  !"  thought  he, — "  Idiot 
that  I  am !  what  fettered  feeling  now  prohibits 
my  unbosoming  my  soul  ? — it  shall  not  longer  be 
thus. — Mowbray,  you  recollect  our  last  conver- 
sation ?" 

"  No." 

'*  I  mean  not  our  last  conversation  ;  but  you 
mentioned  to  me  your  intention  of  returning  to 
Woodlands — of  leaving  Mowbray  Castle." 

'*  I  have  not  yet  formed  the  intention,  but 
merely  suggested  the  subject  for  our  mutual  con- 
sideration." 

««  True"— and  then  St.  Clair  thought  all  this 
very  silly,  and  so  circuitous  ! — "  I  confessed  to 
you  that  I  could  not  then  be  an  impartial  adviser ; 
and  at  the  moment,  strange  as  it  may  appear, 
hardly  knew  why " 

Again  recurred  the  thought  to  Lord  Mow- 
bray which  caused  a  smile  to  play  upon  his  lips. 

St.  Clair  understood  the  lurking  expression. 

"  And  has  the  succeeding  interval  developed 
it,  Norman  ?"  was  the  inquiry  of  his  friend. 
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This  seemed  a  little  like  the  wished  forestalling ; 
and  St.  Clair  prepared  a  reply. — One  moment  he 
paused;  but  what  unseen  power  withheld  the 
words  already  on  his  lips  ? — Another  brief  inter- 
val, and  fate  interposed. — Alas  !  a  more  painful 
disclosure  must  precede  it — a  more  bitter  draught 
be  its  precursor  ! — The  door  was  flung  open  at  the 
inauspicious  crisis. — St.  Clair  started — a  domestic 
entered,  approached,  and  presented  him  a  letter- — 
One  hasty,  anxious  glance  at  the  address,  and  it 

was  instantly  torn    open His  eyes  ran   eagerly 

over  the  contents — twice  or  thrice  a  groan  escap- 
ing, hollow,  deep,  anguish-sounding  ! — He  read  to 
the  end — the  cup  Avas  drained — and  the  letter  fell 
to  the  ground. 

The  features  of  St.  Clair  writhed — ^his  clenched 
hand  struck  his  forehead — in  wild  confusion,  he 
started  from  his  seat — traversed  the  apartment 
with  maniac  speed — and  to  the  ardent  inquiry  of 
Lord  Mowbray,  heart-rending  groans  were  the  sole 
response. 

"  I  care  little  for  myself,"  was  his  heart-stricken 
exclamation ;  "  and  heaven  be  my  Avitness  that 
even  to  this  bitter,  maddening  stroke,  I  would  bow 
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submissive,  were  it  not  that  the  fate  of  another  in- 
dividual is  involved  in  my  hapless  destiny !" 

Again  he  sank  on  a  seat,  and  burying  his  face 
in  one  hand,  presented  the  fatal  letter  to  his 
friend. 

Ere  we  transcribe  it,  however,  a  concise  detail 
of  the  birth,  parentage,  and  early  life  of  St.  Clair, 
here  becomes  indispensable,  for  the  more  enlarged 
information  of  our  readers Briefly  then. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


•  Farewell,  a  long  farewell  to  aU  my  greatness  ! 
This  is  the  state  of  man  :  to-day  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hope  ;  to-morrow  blossoms, 
And  bears  his  blushing  honours  thick  upon  him  : 
The  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost ; 
And  when  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  full  surely 
His  greatness  is  a  ripening,  nips  his  root, 
And  then  he  falls  as  I  do." 

Shakspeare. 


Norman  St.  Clair  was  the  second  son  of  the 
late  Lord  Errington.  His  parents,  worldly, 
wealthy,  gay,  fashionable,  existed  but  in  the  ex- 
citing vortex  of  uninterrupted  dissipation  ;  and  no 
expense,  which  the  suggestions  of  luxury,  or 
boundless  extravagance  could  dictate,  was  for  a 
moment  withheld  to  check  their  pleasurable  career. 
Onward  went  the  fashionable  pair ; — but — they 
died ! — that  event  which  happens  unto  all,  at  an 
unexpected  hour  stilled  their  earthly  course. — The 
fever,    which   consumed   the    last   vital    spark    of 
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Lord  Errington,  was,  in  a  fatal  hour,  communi- 
cated to  his  beloved  partner. — A  few  short  weeks, 
and  the  same  tomb  closed  over  both,  relentlessly, 
coldly,  and  for  ever ! 

Augustus  St.  Clair,  by  many  years  the  senior  of 
his  brother,  had  at  this  crisis  terminated  his  course 
at  the  university  ; — and  grief  for  his  deceased  pa- 
rents, for  the  ensuing  year,  absorbing  every  other 
thought,  his  predominant  characteristics  lay  ob- 
scured and  unconjectured. 

His  only  brother,  the  Honourable  Norman  St. 
Clair,  was,  by  his  father's  will,  consigned  to  the 
special  guardianship  of  the  late  Earl  of  Mowbray. 
Untoward  circumstances,  however,  for  a  conside- 
rable period  held  him  apart  from  one  so  eminently 
fitted  for  the  important  office  ;  till,  at  length,  he, 
too,  died ! — and  Norman  St.  Clair  was  left  to  the 
unrestricted  guidance  of  an  untutored  will. 

The  youthful  Lord  Errington,  with  his  late 
father's  rights,  title,  and  estates,  inherited  also  his 
most  predominant  failings ; — and  those  extravagant 
propensities,  which  had  already  begun  to  involve  a 
beloved  parent  in  pecuniary  embarrassment,  at  an 
early  period  marked  the  course  of  his  youthful  re- 
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presentative.  Pleasure  was  the  sole  shrine  at 
which  this  reckless  votary  sacrificed  his  countless 
offerings. — It  was  the  God  he  worshipped — the 
idol  he  pursued — the  powerful  stimulant  of  his 
every  action. 

In  few  words,  Lord  Errington,  after  a  brief 
series  of  years,  became  a  fashionable  roue ;  and 
whilst  boundless  extravagance  marked  his  heedless 
course,  financial  calculations  never  interposed  their 
chill  prudentials  to  check  his  pleasurable  career  ; — 
or,  if  they  did^  for  a  brief  moment,  venture  one 
presumptuous  suggestion,  it  was  contemptuously 
spurned.  Lord  Errington  rose  superior  to  the 
sordid  thought  ! — Misers — paupers — grovelling, 
covetous  wretches  might  harbour — nay,  cherish 
the  undignified  consideration;  but  what  had  ex- 
alted rank  to  do  with  it  ? — Such  was  the  fallacious 
reasoning  with  which  friendly  admonition  was 
combated ;  and  too  soon,  alas !  was  its  sophistry 
displayed  in  the  event. 

And  so  the  roue  still  pursued  his  reckless 
course,  until  his  drained  resources  at  length  in- 
truded their  peremptory  bidding  to  pause  and 
reflect.     He  did;  and  a  thought  arose — a  hasty. 
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undigested  thought— to  dispose,  for  his  life,  of 
those  hereditary  possessions  which,  for  a  series  of 
ages,  had  descended,  in  due  succession,  from  a 
lengthened  line  of  ancestry.  It  is  true,  the  idea, 
on  a  first  suggestion,  came  not  without  its  con- 
comitant pang. — But  what  was  to  be  done  ? — Cre- 
ditors must  be  appeased — forthcoming  expenses 
must  be  anticipated — and  pleasure — unsated  plea- 
sure ! — coute  qui  coute — must  be  administered  to. — 
Therefore,  however  painful  the  resource,  its  adop- 
tion had  become  indispensable — it  was  unavoidable 
— and  this  last  thought  silenced  every  other.  In- 
stantly the  expedient  was  embraced  and  executed  ; 
and  once  more  financial  resources  seemed  inex- 
haustible. 

Again  deceptive  fortune,  in  seeming  smiling, 
beamed  upon  its  thoughtless  votary ;  and  once 
again  was  he  found  the  devoted  courtier  of  its 
capricious  favours. 

Such  is  the  brief  preface  to  the  wild  epistle 
which  Norman  St.  Clair  now  handed  over  to  his 
friend.     It  ran  thus  : — 

*'  Norman — I    am  ruined — lost — degraded — an 
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outcast  for  ever ! — Oh,  that  the  hollow  title  had 
for  ever  been  extinct,  ere  fate  had  devolved  it  on  a 
wretch  like  me  ! — I  have  disgraced  it,  Norman  I — 
I  am  undone,  and  irrevocably  !— Nought  now  can 
snatch  me  from  destruction's  dread  abyss ! — but  I 
rave ! 

"  You  are  aware  that  wild  extravagance  long 
since  plunged  me  into  such  a  vortex  of  pecuniary 
difficulties,  that  my  exhausted  finances  loudly 
called  for  the  disposal  of  those  estates  which,  for 
such  a  continued  succession  of  ages,  have  been 
graced  by  a  noble  lineage.  In  an  ill-fated  moment 
I  parted  with  them  all — and  for  what  ? — money  I — 
sordid  wretch  that  I  am  ! — what  had  money  to 
bestow  ? — '  pleasure,'  I  then  thought ;  and  I  pur- 
sued it — nor  paused  to  reflect  on  its  nature — its 
phantom  nothingness  !  Still,  I  pursued  it ;  and 
onward  sped  my  fatal  course,  till  again  I  was  made 
to  feel  that  what  I  fancied  interminable  wealth 
was  not  without  its  limits.  I  paused — hesitated — 
but  did  not  stop — no,  I  progressed  in  my  mad 
career — then,  after  a  somewhat  lengthened  inter- 
val, distracted  circumstances  made  me  pause  again. 
I  did  ; — and  what,  think  you,  was  my  resource  ?— 
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the  gaming-table.'— Night  after  night  was  the 
hellish  haunt  eagerly  resorted  to.— First,  fortune 
smiled : — encouraged,  I  proceeded — she  frowned  ! 
At  length,  in  an  insane  hour,  I  risked  my  all  on 
« the  hazard  of  a  die' — it  was  lost ! — I  doubled  it — 
gave  my  name  for  the  amount;  and — but  why 
needlessly  pain  your  feelings  by  a  minute  detail  of 
the  maddening  scenes  which  folloAved  ? — My  debts, 
I  fear,  are  countless — come  to  me  ! 

"  Errington." 

*'  And  how  do  you  purpose  acting,  Norman?" 
inquired  Lord  Mowbray. 

"  Purpose !  I  can  have  but  one — to  extricate 
my  brother." 

"How?" 

"  My  circumstances  are  affluent — by  yielding 
up  my  last  farthing." 

"  Hold,  Norman " 

"  Nay,  it  admits  not  of  a  question.*' 

'*  Hear  me  for  a  moment,  St.  Clair." 

**  I  can  hear  nothing " 


**  But  you  have  said  that  the  destiny  of  another 
individual  is  linked  with  yours." 
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"  Involved,  not  linked.  No  ;  that,  too,  is  a  past 
thought  which  never,  never  now  can  be  realised.'* 

'*  I  insist  on  being  heard,  Norman — the  happi- 
ness of  another  is  evidently  involved  in  this  af- 
fair." 

"  Not  now,  not  now.  I  repeat,  henceforth  and 
for  ever,  '  isolation '  stamps  my  destiny." 

''Well,  St.  Clair,  I  have  done." 

"  Nay;  in  the  name  of  forbearance,  speak  on — 
I  will  hear  you  patiently." 

*'  In  few  words,  then,  your's  is  a  twofold  destiny, 
mine  is  solitary  ;  your  circumstances  are  easy,  mine 
superabound." 

"  No  more,  Mowbray  ;  I  know  what  you  would 
add.  No  more,  for  heaven's  sake — every  feeling 
of  my  soul  rises  against  it.  To-morrow,  I  shall 
start  for  Dublin,  and  conclude  every  arrangement 
as  speedily  as  possible." 

*'  You  will  surely  see  Clara  Hamilton,  before 
your  departure." 

"  Oh,  no,  no — impossible !  I  shall  never  see 
her  more ;  nor  do  I  think  I  shall  ever  again  re- 
turn to  Mowbray  Castle.  Let  me  have  writing 
materials — she  shall  know  all — now — at  once." 
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"  St.  Clair,  you  are  the  most  incorrigibly  unre- 
flecting person  I  ever  met.  Such  blighting  re- 
solves are  sufficient  in  themselves  to " 

*'  Blighting  resolves,  Mowbray  !  A  century's 
sapient  reflection  were  vain  to  form  any  other ; 
name  one,  however,  and  if  at  all  feasible,  I  pro- 
mise this  moment  to  abide  by  it." 

"  In  the  first  place,  then,  I  should  wish  to  exa- 
mine into  this  affair.  I  shall  myself  see  Lord  Er- 
rington  as  speedily  as  possible — circumstances  may 
not  be  as  irremediable  as  your  brother's  hasty  re- 
presentation leads  you  to  imagine — therefore,  I 
should  advise,  nay,  insist  on  your  remaining  here. 
Early  next  week  I  shall  proceed  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible to  Dublin.  Meanwhile,  do  not  mention  the 
circumstances  at  Mount  Hamilton — why  needlessly 
pain  the  feelings  of  her  whose  happiness  is  bound 
up  in  yours  ?" 

*'  Needlessly,  Mowbray  ?" 

"  Yes,  needlessly.  I  can  see  nothing  to  prevent 
a  union  upon  which  depends  the  happiness  of  two 
individuals  I  now  hold  most  dear  on  earth." 

The  last  sentence  acted  startlingly  on  St.  Clair. 

*'  Nothing  to  prevent  a  union  ! — nothing  to  pre- 
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vent  Clara  Hamilton  uniting  herself  to  a  house- 
less wanderer  !     Nothing  to " 

"  Prevent  your  making  Woodlands  your  home, 
St.  Clair.  You  are  already  aware  of  my  indiffe- 
rence to  the  place ;  nay,  I  now  solemnly  assure 
you,  that  I  should  only  consult  my  own  happiness, 
were  I  never  more  to  return  to  it.  My  sole  in- 
ducement for  even  thinking  of  making  it  my  resi- 
dence, was  merely  that  the  home  of  my  early  years 
should  not  become  a  wreck  ;  and  how  more  effec- 
tually guard  against  this,  than  by  your  kindly 
making  it  your  abode  ?" 

"  Kindly  ! — ah  !  Mowbray,  much  of  sophistry 
lurks  beneath  that  filmy  covering.  Highly — and 
heaven  knows  how  deeply — as  I  appreciate  such 
unexampled  disinterestedness,  I  here  solemnly  vow 
that  no  persuasion  shall  ever  prevail  with  me  to 
take  advantage  of " 

"  Hold,  St.  Clair — I  beseech  you,  hold ;  the 
project  I  have  at  heart " 

"  I  cannot  listen  to,"  vehemently  interrupted 
St.  Clair. 

"  And  therefore  the  subject  must  for  the  present 
be  dropped.     So  good  night,  Norman — early  in 
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the  ensuing  week  I  shall  start.  Meanwhile,  you 
remain  here  ;  and  circumstances  shall  guide  our 
future  proceedings." 

The  heart-born  pressure  of  Lord  Mowbray's 
hand  was  returned  in  kind  by  his  unhappy  friend ; 
and,  yielding  a  half-satisfied  assent,  both  separated 
for  the  night. 


Not  in  rest  were  the  faculties  of  Lord  Mowbray 
absorbed.  No — that  were  ever  impossible,  when 
the  call  of  friendship  roused  them  to  exertion. 
Some  step,  he  thought,  determinate  and  imme- 
diate, must  be  taken  in  this  affair ;  which,  in  point 
of  fact,  wore  a  more  darkened  aspect  than  to  his 
friend  he  cared  to  acknowledge.  Yet,  what  was 
to  be  done  ? — he  knew  not,  though  he  paused, 
considered,  and  weighed  the  subject  again  and 
again.  Still  one  soHtary  conclusion  was  the  alone 
result — that  the  happiness  of  two  individuals  he  at 
the  moment  thought  were  most  dear  to  him  on 
earth,  should  not  be  wrecked  in  this  tide  of  ca- 
lamity. 
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Pen,  ink,  and  paper  were  speedily  resorted 
to,  and  orders  issued  that  Woodlands  should  be 
put  in  immediate  repair — furniture,  books,  all  that 
could  contribute  to  comfort  and  elegance,  were  in 
instant  requisition.  Gerald  was  then  summoned 
to  his  presence. 

**  Send  this  letter  to  the  post  early  to-morrow." 

"  Yes,  my  lord." 

*'  And  write  to  Benson  to  tell  him  that  I  de- 
pend on  his  seeing  all  my  directions  strictly  at- 
tended to." 

*'  Benson,  my  lord  1" 

"  Yes — the  steward." 

"  You  forget  that  he  is  ill  in  fever,  my  lord,  and 
unable  to  attend  to  any  thing  of  the  kind ;  but 
there's  Carton,  the  under  steward." 

"  True — write  to  him," 

''Certainly,  my  lord — I  shall  be  particular. 
When  shall  I  write,  my  lord  ?" 

**  Now."  And  Gerald  was  about  to  withdraw, 
too  happy  in  being,  for  the  first  time,  initiated  into 
the  weighty  office  of  secretary.  «*  And  here, 
Gerald," — for  still  was  his  self-importance  to  be 
administered  to — "I  have  reasons  for  keeping  this 
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matter  as  private  as  possible  for  a  little  time  ; 
therefore,  do  not  mention  the  subject,  even  to  Mr. 
St.  Clair." 

"  Me,  my  lord  !"  and  Gerald  swore  fealty  to  any 
thing  and  every  thing  "  that  concerned  his  lord- 
ship's interest  /" 

"  I  have  an  idea  of  going  to  Woodlands  myself, 
and  should  wish  these  letters  to  precede  my  arrival, 
by  a  week  or  two." 

''  Of  course,  my  lord;"  and  Gerald  was,  (to  use 
his  own  somewhat  homely  expression)  **  as  good 
as  his  word" — nay,  "better  than  good;"  for  he 
not  only  faithfully  transcribed  Lord  Mowbray's 
dictates,  as  directed,  but  also  added  a  most  lengthy 
postscript,  stating — "  that  he  had  good  reason  to 
know  that  what  he  had  long  suspected,  was  now 
about  to  be  realized — namely,  that  his  lordship 
was  going  to  be  married  immediately  to  Miss 
Clara  Hamilton — that  they  were  to  cross  over  to 
Woodlands  the  minute  the  ceremony  was  over, 
and  that  the  opportunity  was  a  splendid 
one  for  the  tenantry  testifying  their  professed 
regard  for  Lord  Mowbray ;  and  that  if  tliey 
had  a  spark  of  sincerity  in  their  composition,  every 
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man  of  them  would  hold  themselves  in  readiness 
to  take  the  horses  from  the  carriage  at  a  moment's 
warning;"  and  then  succeeded  those  numberless 
et-ceteras  already  intimated  to  our  readers. 

"  St.  Clair  must  ultimately  be  persuaded  to 
accede  to  my  wishes,"  was  Lord  Mowbray's  last 
resolve,  on  finding  his  mind  somewhat  relieved  by 
the  close  of  the  above  preliminaries. 

"  Amor  omnia  vincif  was  the  adage  which  he 
hoped  should  be  eventually  and  happily  exempli- 
fied in  the  case  of  his  friend. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


What's  he,  who,  with  contracted  brow 

And  sullen  port,  glooms  downwards  with  his  eyes 

At  once  regardless  of  his  chains  or  liberty  ? 

He  shuns  my  kindness, 

And  with  a  haughty  mien  and  stem  civility, 

Dumbly  declines  all  oflSce : " 


*«  And  so  there  are  no  letters  for  me,"  was  the 
despondent  exclamation  of  Lord  Errington,  as 
upon  a  gloomy  evening,  subsequent  to  the  events 
of  the  preceding  chapter,  he  sat  despondingly  and 

alone  in  a  small  retired  apartment,  at Hotel — 

"no  letters  for  me!"  his  handsome,  though  now  ema- 
ciated countenance  lighting  up  with  a  painful  glow 
of  frenzied  excitement.  "  Ah,  Norman,  have  you, 
too,  deserted  me  ? — the  world,  it  is  true,  has  ceased 
its  smiles ;  but  you  ! — were  your's  too,  unreal  ?  and 
has  my  early  doom  already  had  its  Lethean  in- 
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fluence,  and  taught  even  a  brother  to  forget? 
Idiot,  madman  that  I  am !  why  did  a  weaker 
moment  tempt  me  to  sue  for  sympathy,  even  from 
a  brother  ? — my  high  soul,  why  thus  cruelly  desert 
me  at  a  crisis  when  nought  else  was  left  to  whisper 
to  Lord  Errington  what  he  once  was." 

Thus  he  raved,  till  a  gentle  tapping  at  the  door 
of  the  apartment  suddenly  interrupted  his  dis- 
tracted soliloquy. 

"  I  have  wronged  you,  Norman,"  thought  its 
hapless  inmate,  as  a  faint  "  come  in"  eagerly  re- 
sponded the  summons. 

With  sudden  instinct,  the  noble  person  of  Lord 
Errington  now  bent  lowly  to  the  table  at  which  he 
was  seated,  and  confusedly  covering  his  face  with 
one  hand,  the  other  was  eagerly  outstretched  to 
grasp  that  of  a  brother — the  kindred  pressure  for 
one  solemn  moment  speaking  a  chaos  of  feeling 
which  words  were  inadequate  to  express. 

"  Norman,"  he  said  at  length,  slowly  with- 
drawing the  hand  which  concealed  his  brow,  "  I 
had  thought" — but  a  pause  succeeded,  for  he 
whom  he  addressed  was  not  there. 

*'  You  must  for  the  present  accept  of  me  as  his 
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substitute,  my  dear  Errington,"  mildly  interrupted 
his  visitant,  again  pressing  the  hand  still  retained 
in  his. 

*'  Lord  Mowbray  !" — with  a  start — on  suddenly 
becoming  aware  of  his  presence. 

Another  silent  pressure  was  the  reply. 

Stung  by  the  disappointment,  Lord  Errington 
sprang  from  his  seat.  "  Leave  me,  Lord  Mow- 
bray, I  cannot  suffer  this ;  you  debase  your  dig- 
nity by  stooping  to  become  the  visitant  of  one 
unmeet  for  the  high  presence  of  the  Honourable 
Norman  St.  Clair.  Ah,  Mowbray,"  raved  this 
unhappy  individual,  "  I  am  disappointed  in  my 
brother  !  Where  is  Norman,  I  say  ? — did  he  not 
even  honour  me  with  a  line  ?" 

"  Here  is  a  letter  from  your  brother,  Lord 
Errington,  which  will  explain  all.  At  my  parti- 
cular request,  he  for  the  present  most  unwillingly 
remains  at  Mowbray  Castle ;  it  is  to  me,  and  to  me 
alone,  you  must  ascribe  his,  I  may  say,  compelled 
absence ;  therefore,  calm  yourself,  I  beseech  you . 
Read  the  letter,  and  then  we  shall  have  abundant 
leisure  for  social  converse." 

*'  Aye,  abundant  indeed — superabundant  leisure. 
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SO  far  as  I  am  concerned,"  bitterly  smiled  Lord 
Errington,  tearing  open  his  brother's  letter,  and 
wildly  scanning  its  contents.  He  concluded  at 
length,  and  then  re-folding  it — "  I  am  satisfied,*' 
he  exclaimed,  after  a  moment's  thought;  *' false- 
hood never  yet  screened  Norman  St.  Clair  in  any 
exigency;  nor  shall  his  brother  be  the  first  to 
accuse  him.  Then,  in  broken  sentences,  he 
perused  aloud — "  '  Our  friend,  Lord  Mowbray, 
will  arrange  all ' — all ! — what  all  ?  Ah,  Norman, 
my  ill-fated  destiny  admits  of  no  mitigation — 
*  and  if  requisite,  every  farthing  I  possess  shall 
be  most  cheerfully  resigned.^  "  Here  Lord  Erring- 
ton  again  rose  from  his  seat,  exclaiming  in  that 
sunken  and  impassioned  tone  which  owes  its  origin 
to  the  deepmost  recesses  of  the  heart — "  precisely 
what  is  above  human  power  to  endure  ! — enough 
that  I  have  irrevocably  disgraced  the  name  I  bear, 
without  consigning  a  beloved  brother  to  irre- 
mediable ruin."  Still  he  read  on — "  *  /  am  young, 
Augustus,  and  in  the  vigour  of  health  ;  the  army 
shall  be  my  profession,  and  believe  me,  no  ungenial 
one,  in  my  present  frame  of  mind ;  therefore,  let 
me  conjure  you  to  suffer  no   consideration  of  false 
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delicacy — yes^  false ^  Augustus — withhold  your 
communicating  to  me,  freely  and  fully,  a  faithful 
statement  of  your  affairs.  Lord  Mowbray  will 
return  as  speedily  as  circumstances  will  admit,  and 
then,  rest  assured^  a  moment  shall  not  be  lost  ere  I 
urge  my  request  in  person'  Request ! — request 
to  be  granted  permission  to  be  reduced  to  beggary, 
on  account  of  a  worthless  being,  who — who — "  and 
with  uncontrollable  emotion,  he  hid  the  letter  in 
his  bosom. 

"  Come,  Errington,"  said  Lord  Mowbray, 
gently  drawing  his  arm  within  his,  and  re-con- 
ducting him  to  a  seat,  "  I  must  insist  on  calming 
this  distressing  excitement ;  otherwise  my  presence 
can  only  prove  injurious.  I  pledged  myself  to 
your  brother  to  investigate  your  affairs  as  minutely 
as  possible,  and " 

"  My  affairs  !" — with  a  start — "  for  what  pur- 
pose, pray  ?" 

"  It  will,  at  least,  be  a  satisfaction  to  him — to 
yourself — to  me." 

*'  And  yet,  in  nought  can  it  avail — my  affairs  !" 
sarcastically. 

But  Lord  Mowbray   persisted   in  using    those 
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persuasive  powers  with  which  he  had  been  long 
accustomed  to  combat  so  successfully  every  incon- 
siderate resolve  of  his  brother ;  thus  gradually 
drawing  him  into  a  calm  development  of  the  very 
points  upon  which  he  was  most  solicitous  to  learn 
exact  particulars. 

''  To  say  the  truth,"  continued  Lord  Erring- 
ton,  on  giving  his  friend  a  more  detailed  state- 
ment of  his  affairs,  *'my  first  incitement  to  the 
gaming-table  was  a  chimerical  hope  of  retrieving, 
if  possible,  my  then  shattered  fortunes ;  and  so 
propitious  seemed  fate,  that  all  my  bright  visions 
of  redeeming  bartered  possessions  appeared  on  the 
eve  of  realization.  Exhilarated,  allured,  by  such 
unlooked-for  success,  on  I  proceeded,  till  at  length 
all  my  boasted  prosperity  forsook  me.  Stake  after 
stake  was  doubled,  and  lost. — Frenzied,  I  pro- 
ceeded, till  the  sums  became  enormous. — Once  or 
twice  something  within  whispered  impending  ruin : 
it  is  no  time,  however,  to  stop,  I  thought,  when 
my  adversary  is  greedily  gaining  every  shilling  — In 
short,  neither  I  nor  my  sateless  opponent  desisted, 
till  I  was  irretrievably  drained  of  all — all ! — far 
more  than  all — my   note  for  ten   thousand  pounds 
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more  than  I  then  possessed,  was  madly  opposed  to 
the  vile  miscreant's  ill-gotten " 

"  Hold,  Lord  Errington,  for  heaven's  sake, 
hold— can  it  be  possible  that,  too,  was  lost." 

"  Ay,  from  the  very  first  transition  of  success, 
it  was  one  continued  lost — lost — lost !" 

"  Some  collusive  dealing  lurks  here. — How 
much,  think  you,  did  they  gain,  independent  of  the 
last-mentioned  sum." 

''  About  thirty  thousand  pounds  —  probably 
more." 

**  And  that  was  all  you  then  possessed  out 
of " 

"  All ! — therefore,  no  more  on  that  subject,"  in- 
terrupted Lord  Errington,  with  such  deep  emo- 
tion, that  his  friend  instantly  chid  himself  for 
being  tempted  to  the  inquiry. 

*'  And  who  were  your  opponents,  may  I  ask  ?'* 

The  name  of  the  principal  was  communicated 
in  a  whisper. 

Lord  Mowbray  shuddered. 

"  A  suspected    sharper,     I   have    heard Tlie 

business,    however,    needs    deeper   research — this 
night  I  shall  see  to  it." 

H  2 
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"  It  were  vain  and  useless,  my  dear  friend — my 
doom  is  irrevocably  fixed — even  twenty  thousand 
pounds  besides  would  be  utterly  insufficient  to 
defray  numberless  other  debts,  previously  in- 
curred." 

"No  exertion,  at  least,  which  friendship  can 
devise,  shall  be  spared  on  your  behalf." 

"  Exertions  are  abortive,  when  a  case  is  irre- 
mediable. Mine  is  of  that  desperate  nature  which 
comes  not  within  the  scope  of  human  ingenuity  to 
repair." 

"We  shall  see,  however,"  replied  Lord  Mow- 
bray, endeavouring  to  smile,  and  about  to  with- 
draw. 

Lord  Errington  rushed  forward,  his  fine  counte- 
nance again  resuming  the  impassioned  glow  of 
ardent  and  pained  excitement — 

"  You  are  my  friend,  Lord  Mowbray," — grasp- 
ing his  arm — "have  the  goodness  to  recollect  that, 
even  from  a  brother,  I  here  make  a  solemn  protest 
against  all — even  the  slightest  pecuniary  favour." 

"  My  dear  Errington,  I  cannot  listen  to  such 
absurdity." 

"  I  have  said  it.^' 
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"But  only  reflect  a  moment — your  brother — 
your  friends — your  name '* 

*' You  know  me,  Lord  Mowbray — tempt  me  not 
to  imprecation." 

Lord  Mowbray  withdrew. 
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CHAPTEE  XVIII. 


"  Speak  on,  sir : 
I  dare  your  worst  objections :  if  I  blush, 
It  is  to  see  a  nobleman  wants  manners." 

Shakspeare. 


*'  Lord  Mowbray  ! — impossible  !"  exclaimed  the 
elder  of  two  distingue-looking  persons,  who  walked 
hastily  arm  in  arm  down street. 

"  My  vision  plays  me  false,  then,"  replied  the 
younger. 

"  It  must  be  so." 

*'  Nay,  but  let  us  see — stop — look — yonder  ;"  and 
the  brilliant  glare  of  tell-tale  gas  fell  forcibly  upon 
a  figure  which  could  be  no  longer  mistaken,  as, 
with  the  dignified  air  which  pervaded  his  every 
action,  Lord  Mowbray  turned  quickly  into  the 
abode  of  Sir  N.  V 

Sir  James  Denham  stamped  his  foot. 
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"  There  goes  one  pattern  man,*'  laughed  the 
thoughtless  Trevor,  tapping  his  friend  gaily  on 
the  shoulder.  But  his  companion  dealt  him  a  reprov- 
ing look ;  and,  unconscious  of  the  action,  darted 
suddenly  forward — 

*'  Is  there  no  faith,  no  firmness,  no  stability  in 
man  ?"  was  his  audible  remark. 

"Not  a  particle,"  cried  Trevor,  evidently  en- 
joying his  friend's  consternation *'  Man  is  man, 

whilst  a  denizen  of  earth ;  and  those  who  invest 
him  with  angel  attributes,  are  sooner  or  later 
wofully  mistaken. — But  do  throw  off  those  de- 
spondent looks,  my  dear  Denham  ;  and  for  once 
try  the  effect  of  my  beloved  maxim,  *  let  good  or 
ill  betide,  laugh  at  every  thing.  'Who,  may  I 
ask,  has  ever  seen  me  cast  down  ?  and  has  not  my 
portion  of  what  the  world  calls  calamity,  abounded 
as  much  as  most  persons  ?" 

And  thus  rhapsodizing,  the  thoughtless  Trevor 
laughed  on,  his  own  peculiar  laugh. 

"  Nay,  Trevor,  I  am  serious — who  can  answer 
for  its  destructive  consequences  ?  There's  Erring- 
ton  an  early  victim — and " 

"  Errington  ! — what  of  him  ?'* 
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'*  Ruined  irretrievably,  I  understand — ^just  as  I 
anticipated. — I  have  not  heard  particulars." 

"  Ah,  poor  fellow  !"  sighed  Trevor,  silent  for  a 
moment — silenced,  rather. 

A  lightning  thought,  on  the  instant,  seemed  to 
flash  through  the  brain  of  Sir  James  Denham. 

"I  stake  my  existence,"  he  exclaimed,  *'that 
Lord  Mowbray  is  not  a  voluntary  visitant  of  this 
place ; — some  reckless  youth  like  you,  Trevor,  is 
about  to  plunge  into  destruction ;  and  he  is  seeking 
him  out  ere  it  be  too  late." 

''  Very  fine,  very  theatrical,  and  so  forth ; — 
pray  come  in,  however,  instead  of  parting  com- 
pany at  the  door ;  and  suffer  us,  at  least,  to  have 
some  more  manifest  demonstration  than  the  fancies 
of  your  most  charitable  imaginings." 

They  entered. 


"  I'll  double  the  stake,"  said  Lord  Mowbray. 

The  dice-box  was  in  his  hand — his  face  somewhat 
flushed  by  apparent  excitement — and  traces  of  visi- 
ble agitation  strongly  marking  his  aspect. 
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The  two  friends  entered  at  the  moment. 

*'  Ha !  Denham,"  exclaimed  Lord  Mowbray, 
eagerly  extending  his  hand,  which,  for  the  first 
time,  was  coldly  touched  by  his  friend. 

*'  This  is  an  unexpected  pleasure.  Lord  Mow- 
bray." 

He  coloured  slightly — averting  his  head. 

Trevor  looked  exultingly. 

**  How  goes  dame  fortune  to-night  ?"  was  his 
light  inquiry. 

"  It  matters  little,"  murmured  Lord  Mowbray. 

"  Come  on,"  challenged  his  eager  opponent. 

One  throw — another. 

"'Tis  the  last^''  exclaimed  Lord  Mowbray, 
stretching  forward,  and  seizing  his  opponent's  dice. 

He   stamped   his   foot,   (in    rage.   Sir  N.  V 

thought,)  and,  advancing  at  the  instant,  whispered 
something  in  his  ear.  An  angry  rejoinder  suc- 
ceeded ;  which  was  answered  by  a  more  lengthy 
expostulation  from  Lord  Mowbray,  in  which  the 
name  of  Lord  Errington  alone  was  audible. 

Sir  N.  V looked  aghast. 

Lord  Mowbray  drew  him  into  the  adjoining 
apartment. 
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"'Tis  vain  you  atttempting  to  make  an  expose 
of  the  business,"  retorted  his  companion;  "no- 
thing csiVi  he  proved." 

**  It  shall  not  end  here,  however ;  I  must  see 
Lord  Errington  done  justice  to." 

And  Lord  Mowbray  proceeded  to  enumerate 
various  circumstances,  which,  if  not  proofs,  bore 
them  such  near  resemblance,  that,  in  short,  little 
doubt  appeared  of  his  purpose  being  effectually  ac- 
complished. 

"  Utopian !"  exclaimed  his  companion^  indig- 
nantly, and  with  a  look  of  angry  defiance. 

"  We  shall  see,"  replied  Lord  Mowbray,  deter- 
minately ;  "  I  shall  secure  these  dice,"  deliberately 
examining  them. 

*'  Hear  me.  Lord  Mowbray,"  cried  his  compa- 
nion, in  much  agitation,  and  hastily  snatching  the 
dice  he  held  in  his  hand — ''  hear  me,  once  for  all — 
'tis  utterly  vain  your  persisting  in  your  determi- 
nation of  following  up  this  business. — What 
would  it  avail  to  asperse  my  name  by  foul  suspi- 
cion ? — Whatever  may  be  your  grounds,  proofs 
are  wanting  ;" — his  emotion  became  irrepressible — 
"  I  defy  you  to  proceed  without  proof " 
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Nay,  reflect  but  an  instant,    Sir  N.  Y- 


said  Lord  Mowbray,  with  a  firm  and  penetrating 
gaze  at  the  haughty  brow  of  his  companion. 

His  countenance  fell. 

"  Hear  me,  Lord  Mowbray,"  he  continued, 
with  evident  embarrassment — "you  were  once  my 
friend — I  pity  Lord  Errington — hush  up  the  affair 
from  this  moment ;  and  I  promise — solemnly  pro- 
mise to  refund  every  farthing  I  gained  from  him — 
about  thirty  thousand  pounds,  I  believe." 

<«  And  his  note " 

"  True — a  note  for  twenty  thousand — such  ex- 
traordinary runs  of  luck,  however,  are  by  no  means 
impossible." 

Lord  Mowbray  looked  compassionately  ! — from 
his  soul  he  pitied  him  ! — At  length,  becoming 
deeply  moved,  he  calmly  took  the  arm  of  his  ci- 
devant  friend,   and  conducted  him  to Hotel ; 

where  reason,  argument,  and  expostulation  were 
resorted  to,  in  vain,  to  snatch  him  from  a  course  of 
life  which  threatened  inevitable  ruin. 

"  I  confess,"  he  said  at  length,  his  feelings 
wrought  high  by  the  eloquence  of  his  friend — *'  I 
confess,  it   is  a  spell-binding   snare,    from  which 
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there  is  no  escape  ; — and,  oh  !  it  does  lead  on — on 
to  a  torrent  of  vice,  of  iniquity,  of  villainy  ! — once 
undreamed  of " 

Again  Lord  Mowbray  warmly  expostulated. 

"  Nay,  I  must  depart," — impatiently — "  finish 
this  business  at  once — thirty  thousand  pounds,  and 
the  note  : — to-morrow  they  shall  be  refunded." 

"  Lord  Errington,  I  fear,  will  never  accept  them 
without  further  explanation." 

"  He  may^  without  the  slightest  compromise  of 
honour — this  is  the  utmost  I  can  say — Your 
friend's  acceptance  will  relieve  me  of  an  intolerable 
burden ; — and  once  more  I  repeat,  he  may  take  it 
without  any  compunction." 

*'  Enough — would  to  God  I  could  snatch  you 
from  ruin  and  destruction." 

"  Farewell,  Lord  Mowbray,  farewell ! — think 
of  me  no  more ;"  and  he  departed  without 
proffering  a  hand  to  his  once  familiar  friend. 


"  Never  !"  said  Lord  Errington,  indignantly — 
"  never  shall  I  touch  a  farthing  of  it  !"  was  his 
instantaneous  reply. 
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"  But  hear  me,"  urged  Lord  Mowbray  ;  and  he 
spoke  to  him  in  whispered  accents. 

The  cheek  of  Lord  Errington  paled. 

"  But  the  proofs  ?" 

Again  a  low  murmur  was  the  reply. 

"  Enough !"  said  Lord  Errington,  amazed  at 
what  he  heard — "  once  or  twice,  ere  now,  the  sus- 
picion arose  in  my  breast ;  but  it  was  instantly  re- 
jected.— I  could  not  harbour  it.  Take  the  vile 
trash,  however,  since  it  is  thus ;  and  use  it  in 
paying  off  my  just  debts : — with  the  overplus  I 

will  purchase  a  commission  in regiment,  now 

under  orders  for  Madras." 

Lord  Mowbray  remonstrated;  but  vain  was 
every  entreaty  to  prevail  with  his  unhappy  com- 
panion to  return  with  him  to  Mowbray  Castle. 

"  No,  my  dear  friend ;  I  must  not  see  Norman 
again — ^leave-taking  I  abhor  ; — and  my  feelings  ! — 
my  feelings  ! — Oh,  Mowbray,  reflect  what  I  once 
was — what  I  might  have  been — what  I  am  /" 

"But  it  is  not  yet  too  late,  Errington;  do 
allow  me  to  overcome  this  rash  resolve — come  with 
me  to  Mowbray  Castle ;  and  there  we  can  delibe- 
rately sit  in  conclave  respecting  the  future  : — to  go 
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to  India,  in  your  present  debilitated  state,  were 
madness,  believe  me. — Your  constitution " 

**  Is  a  broken  one,  I  am  aware  ;  but  to  remain 
in  this  country  is  impossible — insupportable !" 

"  But  Norman  will  never  forgive  you,  or  me, 
or  himself,  if  you  leave  thus  abruptly — and  without 
one  parting  word." 

"  Tell  him  I  spare  him  the  agonizing  trial  of 
beholding  the  wreck  of  his  brother  ! — tell  him  how 
deeply  I  feel  his — but  I  shall  write  to  him — it  is 
better — far  better,  we  are  spared  a  trial,  harrowing 
to  both — Farewell,  Mowbray — to-morrow  we 
meet  for  the  last  time.*' 

To-morrow,  one  burning  tear  started  to  the 
hollow  eye  of  Lord  Errington,  as,  with  agonized 
grasp,  he  wrung  the  outstretched  hand,  in  whose 
warm  and  lingering  pressure  his  was,  for  the  last 
time,  clasped. — One  short  week,  and  the  shore  of 
his  native  land  receded  from  his  view  for  ever  ! 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


Come,  come,  -wrestle  with  thy  afFections." 

Shakspeare. 


The  heart  of  Lord  Mowbray  was  sad,  whilst 
occupied  in  busy  arrangements  for  his  departure 
from  town.  But  why  take  his  homeward  route 
not  in  the  direction  of  Raven sdale  ? — it  was  but 
ten  miles  farther — why  bend  his  course  thus  ? 

We  are  not  aware — he  was,  perhaps,  himself  in 
part  unconscious — certain  it  is,  howbeit,  that  at 
first  it  was  at  the  mere  instigation  of  instinct — a 
sort  of  unreflected  resolve,  such  as  might  be 
imagined  to  influence  the  movements  of  Norman 
St.  Clair.  How  St.  Clair  himself  would  have 
laughed  in  lighter  mood,  could  he  now  only  behold 
his  Mentor  friend.     Love,  love  ! 

*'  But  surely,"  it  may  be  said,   **  Lord  Mow- 
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bray  is  no  more  a  lover."  We  cannot  vouch  for 
that  either ;  we  are  ourselves  unversed  in  love's 
wily  ways.  But  again,  should  it  be  urged,  "  he 
never  acts  inconsiderately." 

The  facts  amount  to  this — from  the  period  of 
his  last  short  visit  to  Kavensdale,  what  time  was 
there  for  that  critical  self-investigation  which  of 
late  regulated  his  line  of  conduct  ?  The  affairs  of 
another  were  implicitly  entrusted  to  him ;  and  in 
his  zeal,  and  mid  distressing  excitement,  shall  it 
be  wondered  that  few  and  short  were  the  moments 
consecrated  to  one  thought  of  self.  Long  had  he 
combatted  his  attachment  for  Emily,  and  how  far 
he  was  successful,  still,  even  to  himself,  lay  hidden 
in  doubtful  uncertainty. 

Some  feelings  there  are,  alas  !  which  gain  insur- 
mountable mastery  over  every  better  resolve.  The 
heart,  the  heart — the  darkly  deceptive,  treacherous, 
unfathomed  human  heart ! — who  can  dive  into  that 
mystic  current  which  actuates  its  varied  emotions  ? 
Surely,  even  the  very  deepest  research  of  profound 
philosophy  can  at  best  but  serve  to  render  it  more 
obscure  and  complex. 

The  whirl  of  events  during  the  few  preceding 
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days,  kept  the  mind  of  Lord  Mowbray  in  that 
stimulating  sort  of  locomotion  which  admits  not 
of  calm  reflection.  But  now,  as  he  parted  from 
his  unhappy  friend,  and  for  a  brief  interval  found 
himself  alone  in  his  apartment,  it  was  then  came 
that  pressure  of  unpleasing  thought  which  falls 
obtrusively  upon  the  heart,  seeming,  in  chiding 
murmur  to  intimate  that  all  is  not  right  within. 

His  first  concern  was  to  return  as  speedily  as 
possible  to  home  and  St.  Clair.  *'  What  route 
will  you  take  ?"  inquired  something  mental.  "By 
Ravensdale,"  was  the  reply;  and  then  a  sort  of 
joyous  sensation  crept  stealthily  through  his  heart, 
enforcing  the  suspicion  of  some  imperceptibly 
cherished  sentiment,  lurking  amid  a  host  of  other 
and  better  thoughts.  The  discovery  operated 
startlingly  at  first,  but  the  reflection  of  half  an 
instant  determined  his  rule  of  conduct — Ravens- 
dale  must  be  avoided.  The  self-denial  was  severe, 
but  the  determination,  however  embittering,  was 
paramount  to  every  other. 

Ravensdale  was  avoided,  and  no  chapter  of 
accidents  interposed  during  a  speedy  route  to 
lengthen  out  detail. 
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St.  Clair  sat  alone  at  Mowbray  Castle :  he  had 
just  returned  from  a  visit  at  Mount  Hamilton.  It 
was  but  his  second  since  Lord  Mowbray's  depar- 
ture ;  for  he,  too,  on  this  occasion  at  least,  had 
deemed  it  incumbent  to  act  prudentially. 

Who,  in  a  lone  hour,  has  not  eagerly  awaited 
the  arrival  of  some  long-wished  and  beloved 
friend  ?  and  w^hen  the  ardour  of  expectancy  had 
deepened  to  impatience,  who  has  not  fled  to  a 
window  for  refuge,  and,  draAving  a  chair,  and 
seizing  a  book,  sought  to  beguile  the  weary  in- 
terval by  first  looking  at  a  page,  then  straining  a 
searching  gaze  outward,  and  then  upon  the  page 
again,  the  same  identical  lines  meeting  their  sated 
vision  at  every  recurrent  glance  ? 

Thus  it  was  with  St.  Clair ;  and  dry,  provoking 
work  it  proved.  A  volume  of  *'  Blackwood"  was 
his  resource;  and  he  languidly  read,  or  glanced 
over,  "  Passages  from  the  Diary  of  a  late  Physi- 
cian"— "the  Baronet's  Bride,"  one  sentence  meet- 
ing his  eyes  for  the  five-and-fiftieth  time ;  till  at 
length,  in  utter  despair  of  his  friend's  return,  and 
deeming  himself  well  nigh  infected  with  the  case 
of  lunacy  so  ably  and  interestingly  depicted,  in  a 
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fit  of  momentary  impatience,  he  vehemently  flmig 
the  unoifending  volume  towards  a  small  table,  at 
the  farthest  end  of  the  apartment ;  and  as  one-half 
rested  thereon,  whilst  the  other  verged  pendantly 
downwards,  its  doubtful  destiny  arrested  his  atten- 
tion for  a  short  instant ;  ere  its  fate,  however,  was 
determined,  the  door  of  the  apartment  was  thrown 
open,  and  Lord  Mowbray  hastily  entered. 

Deeply  affected,  St.  Clair  sprang  eagerly  for- 
ward— their  hands  were  inlocked ! — their  agitation 
was  mutual ! — and  ere  the  lapse  of  an  hour  St. 
Clair  knew  the  worst. 

Every  minutiae  respecting  the  circumstances  of 
the  unhappy  Lord  Errington,  was  discussed  and 
talked  over  again  and  again; — silence,  musing 
silence,  then  prevailed,  till,  at  a  late  hour,  the 
two  friends  retired  for  the  night ;  and  so,  many 
days  elapsed,  until  at  length,  by  mutual  consent, 
the  painful  subject  was  not  again  adverted  to. 


VOL.  II. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


He's  sudden,  if  a  thing  comes  in  his  head." 

Shakspeare. 


*'  When  did  you  see  Clara  Hamilton,  St.  Clair?" 
inquired  Lord  Mowbray. 

"  A  few  days  since." 

"  You  did  not  mention  this  distressing  affair  ?" 

*'  No ;  she  must  now  be  made  acquainted  with 
it,  however." 

'*  Certainly — you  will  accompany  me  to  Mount 
Hamilton  to-day." 

"  Not  to-day." 

"  Were  you  often  there  during  my  absence  ?" 

"  Only  twice." 

*'  How  strange  this  must  have  appeared  to 
Clara ! — did  she  make  any  remark  on  it  ?" 

"  Oh,  no — but  Lady  Hamilton,  I  thought, 
looked  a  host  of  unutterables." 
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"  How  ?     You  fancied  it." 

**  No ;  it  was  no  fancy.  *  She  raised  her  stately 
head'  with  an  expression  which  intimated  that  she 
did  not  perfectly  understand  me." 

"  But  you,  of  course,  made  her  some  explana- 
tion or  apology." 

"  Not  I,  truly  ;  it  had  never  been  my  wont  to 
quail  beneath  the  glance  of  any  mamma,  so  1  con- 
tented myself  with  returning  her  speaking  looks 
in  kind." 

*'  St.  Clair,  1  perceive  plainly  you  will  never 
be  all  I  could  wish  you." 

Many  more  days,  in  fact,  glided  heavily  on,  ere 
the  painful  tumult  of  St.  Clair's  feelings  had  suffi- 
ciently subsided,  to  admit  of  his  again  venturing  to 
Mount  Hamilton :  one  morning,  however,  he  at 
length  proposed  accompanying  Lord  Mowbray, 
and  they  drove  off. 

"  I  wish,  my  dear  Mowbray,  you  would  kindly 
undertake  the  explanation  of  this  distressing  affair 
at  Mount  Hamilton,  for  I  confess  that  the  idea  of 
broaching  the  subject,  even  to  Clara,  is  more  than 
I  can  at  present  well  endure." 

Lord  Mowbray  half  consented,  and  St.  Clair  fell 
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into  deep  thought.  "  I  do  not  know  how  it  is, 
Mowbray,*' — starting  from  reverie — "  I  cannot 
account  to  myself  for  never  having  talked  to  you 
of  Clara  Hamilton ;  it  is,  in  fact,  such  a  strange, 
unaccountable  business  altogether,  that  I  am  some- 
times tempted  to  imagine  it  all  a  dream,  so  unreal 
seems  the  idea  of  my  having  fixed  my  affections  on 
any  woman.  I  know  you  must  think  me  a 
strange,  eccentric  being,  and,  I  confess,  1  some- 
times hold  the  same  opinion  myself." 

"  I  cannot  see  why,  in  this  instance  at  least,  I 
should  think  so,  my  dear  Norman :  it  is  precisely 
the  event  I  could  have  wished;  and  as  for  the 
choice  you  have  made,  from  my  heart  I  congratu- 
late you.** 

Again  St.  Clair  became  abstmcted;  but  Lord 
Mowbray  conversed  rally ingly. 

''  I  do  believe  she  is  the  only  woman  in  this 
world  I  now  would,  or  could  marry,'*  exclaimed 
St.  Clair,  somewhat  abruptly. 

*'  So  thinks  every  lover." 

"  And  yet  I  cannot  believe  that  I  am  myself  a 
lover." 

"What  then?" 
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"  An  affianced  husband." 

Lord  Mowbray  laughed.  "  Prithee,  most  un- 
courteous  knight^  conceal  this  sentiment  from  Miss 
Hamilton  at  least ;  for  highly  as  I  esteem  her, 
there  is  still,  I  am  persuaded,  just  enough  of  the 
woman  about  her,  to  feel  pained  by  such  an 
avowal." 

"  But  surely  she  is  not  like  other  women." 

"  Another  lover-like  idea." 

"  But  it  is  your  opinion  also,  Mowbray ;  I  have 
frequently  heard  you  express  something  tanta- 
mount at  least;  and,  by-the-by,  do  you  know 
that  I  have  more  than  once  suspected  you  of  enter- 
taining a  sort  of  tendre  for  Clara." 

''Me!  St.  Clair." 

*'  Nay,  do  not  look  such  utter  consternation ;  it 
was,  in  fact,  before  I  felt  myself  acquainted  with 
her;  and  the  idea,  perhaps,  may  possibly  have 
operated  with  me  as  a  sort  of  incentive  at  first  to 
seek  her  society  in  preference  to  her  sister's.  How- 
ever, the  suspicion,  as  you  may  imagine,  quickly 
subsided ;  and  well  it  did,  for  you  know  how 
cordially    I   could   hate   you,    were   you   to    rise 
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across    my    path     in    the    detested    light    of    a 
rival." 

*'  Rivalry  ! — no  danger  of  that,  you  know,  when 
you  are  not  a  lover." 

St.  Clair  coloured  and  smiled.  "  You  will 
allow  at  least,  Lord  IVIowbray,  that  it  is  quite 
possible  to  love  deeply  and  fervently,  without 
actually  being  what  is  called  in  love :  and  then 
there  is  that  indescribable  sort  of  spell-binding 
influence  about  Clara,  so  irresistibly  attractive,  in 

very  despite  of  one's-self " 

"  Love  deeply  and  fervently — spell-binding  in- 
fluence— irresistible  attraction  ! — all  this  summed 
together,  and,  though  not  a  lover,  I  shrewdly  sus- 
pect— in  short,  the  veriest  woman  on  earth  must 
be  satisfied  with  it." 

"  But  you  shrewdly  suspect  what?" 
"  Why,  that  it  amounts  to  the  same  in  the  end." 
''  Insuflerable  !  Oh,  that  I  could  but  retaliate, 
or  even  insure  existence  to  the  exulting  crisis  when 
some  angel,  crossing  your  path,  shall  in  an  auspi- 
cious moment  wind  her  witching  spell  round  that 
obdurate  heart  of  yours." 
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Lord  Mowbray  averted  his  head. 

*'  Lady  Hamilton  and  her  daughters  in  the  dis- 
tance !"  exclaimed  St.  Clair,  suddenly.  "In  the 
name  of  all  that's  peaceful,  Mowbray,  hasten  to 
her  ladyship,  and  explain  all ;  I  shall  dismount 
here,  meanwhile,  and  proceed  to  the  game- 
keeper's, with  whom  I  have  some  business  to 
transact." 

"No,  no,  Norman;  to  Clara  I  will  undertake 
to  explain  the  matter ;  but  I  should  recommend 
your  making  peace  with  Lady  Hamilton  in  per- 
son." 

"  Not  I,"  replied  St.  Clair,  abruptly  dismount- 
ing, with  that  empressement  which  pervaded  all  his 
movements.  "  Were  she  to  presume  to  call  me 
to  account  for  any  line  of  conduct  I  might  have 
thought  proper  to  adopt,  I  feel  that  1  could  not 
insure  myself  from  making  her  some  provoking 
reply,  which  in  a  luckless  moment  might  even  lose 
me  Clara  for  ever ;  you  are  aware  of  my  abhor- 
rence of  a  scene " 

"  Norman,  let  me  entreat  you  to  remain,"  hi- 
terrupted  Lord  Mowbray,  endeavouring  to  detain 
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him.  "  I  am  seriously  grieved  to  hear  you  speak 
thus " 

But  little  heeding,  St.  Clair  quickly  disappeared 
ere  Lord  Mowbray  had  encountered  the  party  in 
question. 

All  was  then  explained. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


*'  Full  many  a  stoic  eye  and  aspect  stern 
Mask  hearts  where  grief  hath  little  left  to  learn  ; 
And  many  a  withering  thought  lies  hid,  not  lost, 
In  smiles  that  least  befit  who  wear  them  most." 

Byron. 


"  You  look  ill,  Lord  Mowbray,"  said  Clara  Ha- 
milton, as,  at  his  request,  she  accompanied  him 
in  a  walk,  whilst  awaiting  the  return  of  St. 
Clair. 

"  Me  1— I  feel  perfectly  well." 

*'  A  little  paler,  I  think,  than  when  you  left 
this," — looking  intently  in  his  face. 

"  This  has,  in  fact,  been  such  a  heart-rending 
business,  Clara;  causing  sleepless  nights — and 
altogether  so  harassing  I" 

'*  Did  you  return  by  Ravensdale  ?" 

I  2 
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"  No." 

"But  you  saw  Lord  Ravensdale's  family?" 

"  Yes,  on  my  way  to  Dublin." 

"Oh!" 

And  then  Clara  was  silent ;  for  since  the  day 
Lord  Mowbray  had  partially  initiated  her  into  his 
confidence,  never  had  she  seen  his  cheek  pale,  that 
some  indistinct  association  respecting  Emily  Cour- 
tenay  was  not,  in  her  imagination,  coupled  with 
the  event ;  although  from  that  period,  neither  had 
ever  once  reverted  to  the  subject. 

"  They  were  well,  I  hope,"  she  at  length  con- 
tinued. 

Lord  Mowbray  hesitated. 

"  Not  looking  quite  as  well,  I  thought,  as  when 
I  had  last  seen  them." 

"  Indeed  ! — Miss  Courtenay  ?" 

"  No— her  sister.*' 

''Really!— is  she  ill?" 

"  Not  ill,  I  trust — I  did  not  hear  anv  thinor  of 
it,  at  least ; — but  her  appearance  is  sadly  changed 
— and  yet  I  should  not  say  sadly. — Still,  never 
have  I  seen  such  an  alteration." 

"  How? — for  the  worse?" — in  alarm. 
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"  I  cannot  say  that  either ;  but  she  looks  pale — 
so  pale ! — Her  spirits,  too,  so  unlike  her  former 
self;  and  an  air  of  gravity  pervading  her  general 
aspect,  so  foreign  to  her  wonted  demeanour." 

"  Her  health,  possibly,  may  be  the  cause,"  sug- 
gested Clara,  with  an  air  of  intense  interest. 

"  I  sometimes  apprehend  it." 

*'  But  did  you  not  inquire  ?" 

"  Not  particularly/.'' 

Clara  looked  disappointed — It  was  a  subject 
upon  which  she  had  ever  felt  delicately  timid — she 
liked  not  those  concise  replies. — Lord  Mowbray 
looked  unhappy  ;  and  mutual  silence  succeeded — 
that  silence  so  pensively  eloquent ! — Clara  broke 
it. — Enough  that  Lord  Mowbray  looked  de- 
pressed ;  every  other  consideration  was  minor. 

"  Poor  St.  Clair !"  she  said,  assuming  that 
playful  air  with  which  she  was  ever  wont  to  chase 
saddening  gloom  from  a  brow  she  loved — "poor 
St.  Clair ! — what  a  host  of  unfeeling  monsters — 
inconsiderate,  strange,  eccentric  beings,  would  he 
not  be  styled,  were  he  to  behold  a  cheek  he  loved 
grow  pale,  and  forbear  inquiring  into  the  cause  ; 
but  some  there  are — a  happy  few  ! — who  can,  on 
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all  occasions,  and  with  such  provoking  impunity, 
act  precisely  as  they  please ;  whilst  others — 
others! " 

For  an  instant,  Lord  Mowbray  turned,  and  re- 
garded her  intently — his  colour  rose  ! 

"  Nay,  do  not  look  such  determined  hostility," 
implored  Clara,  in  aiFected  alarm — ''  I  meant  not 
to  reprove  ;  but " 

*'But  what,  Clara?" — with  evident  emotion. 

*'  To  err  is  so  human,  the  wisest  of  us  are  not 
exempt  from  our  fallible  moments." 

*'  And  it  is  good  to  be  reminded  of  this. — But 
may  I  ask  what  particular  circumstance  has  now 
called  forth  the  observation  ?" 

"  Even  the  one  but  just  stated — the  marked 
alteration  in  your  cousin's  appearance,  and  your 
cold  indifference." 

*'  Cold  indifference  !" — emphatically — and  then 
another  silent  interval. 

''  I  fear  I  have  pained  you,  Lord  Mowbray," 
said  Clara,  at  length,  after  a  distressing  pause. 

"  You  never  pained  me,  Clara." 

"  But  you  look  really  miserable;  something,  or 
some  person,  has  caused  you  unhappiness  ; — but  I 
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intrude  upon  your  secret  thoughts — Pardon  me, 
Lord  Mowbray — for  a  moment  I  forgot  myself— 
forgive  me — I  must  have  pained  you." 

Lord  Mowbray  took  her  hand — it  was  his 
wonted  action  in  the  energy  of  conversation. 

"  Clara,  we  are  about  to  part! — very  soon  shall 
we  be  separated,  heaven  knows  how  long  ;  and  to 
suffer  you  to  leave  me  under  an  erroneous  impres- 
sion, fills  me  with  a  painful  uneasiness  I  could  ill 
endure.  The  cold  indifference  of  which  you  ima- 
gine me  capable,  is,  1  trust,  as  foreign  to  my 
nature  as  I  believe  it  has  ever  been  to  yours ;  but 

there  are  circumstances " 

Clara  wept. 

"  Again  must  I  apologize  for  this  inconsiderate 
expression,  Lord  Mowbray ;  had  I  reflected  one 
moment,  believe  me  it  never  should  have  been 
uttered." 

*'  Have  I  again  to  remind  you,  Clara,  that  an 
apology  from  you  must  ever  be  interdicted. — My 
sole  motive  for  even  reverting  to  the  expression, 
was  merely  to  explain  what  to  you  may  have  ap- 
peared inconsistent  on  my  part." 

"No,  believe  me,  never  for  a  moment  did    I 
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think  word  or  action  of  yours  inconsistent ;  I  am 
certain  there  exists  a  cause  for  your  line  of  con- 
duct in  this  instance  ;  and  though  ignorant  of  its 
nature,  I,  nevertheless,  feel  fully  persuaded  of  the 
propriety  of  your  motive. — I  merely  wished  to 
suggest,  however,  that  human  nature  may  be  in 
error,  even  when  least  aware  of  it." 

Lord  Mowbray  looked  thoughtfully. 

"  You  recollect  a  certain  previous  conversation, 
Clara?" 

"  Yes,  perfectly," — with  some  emotion. 

"  The  subject,  you  are  aware,  has  never  since 
been  reverted  to — it  was,  in  fact,  a  forbidden  one, 
even  in  thought. — Time  flitted  on,  however,  and 
it  passed  away — for  ever,  I  vainly  imagined  ; — but 
I  deceived  myself ! — a  few  weeks  since ;  and 
again  as  we  met  at  Ravensdale,  with  painful  force, 
something  internal  revealed  the  unbidden  senti- 
ment still  lurking  within Hence,  my  avoidance 

of  Ravensdale  on  my  return — my  apparent  show 
of  indifference — my  silence,  alas!  on  a  subject  of 
but  too  much  intensity." 

Clara  was  silent. 
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"  You  know  all  now,  Clara — and  ere  we 
part,  say  do  I  stand  excused  on  those  grounds  ?" 

But  Clara's  abstracted  thoughts  only  ran  on  in 
audible  pondering. 

"  I  cannot  understand,"  murmured  she,  "  where- 
fore you  should  thus  be  induced  either  to  combat 
or  conceal  a  sentiment,  not  unsanctioned,  I  am 
persuaded,  by  any  member  of  Lord  Ravensdale's 
family — surely  they  must  approve — no  objection  can 
exist ;"  and  thus  she  proceeded  in  broken  sentences, 
borne  on  by  the  ardour  of  feeling  to  a  pitch  of  en- 
thusiasm which  her  zeal  for  Lord  Mowbray  could 
ill  resist. — St.  Clair  even  was,  for  the  brief  present, 
remembered  no  more. 

*'  Surely  there  can  exist  no  prior  attachment  on 
her  part — it  is  now  very  long  since  you  first  met ; 

and — and " — she  stopped  abruptly — a  pause — 

'*  does  she  not  love  you.  Lord  Mowbray  ?" 

No  reply. — There  is  doubtless  a  homeness  in 
that  question,  startling  at  first — and  her  auditor 
looked  embarrassed. 

*'  Her  affections  must  be  engaged,"  persevered 
Clara,  "  else  why  this  hopeless  despondency  ? — Is 
she  affianced  to  another." 
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**  It  is  not  improbable." 

"  Is  she  aware  of  your  attachment  ?" 

It  was  strange  questioning. 

"  Once  I  thought  so." 

*'  But  you  did  not  reveal  it  ?" 

"  Certainly  not  in  words." 

**  Ah  I  why  not  in  words,  Lord  Mowbray  ? — 
Why  not  act  with  candour  and  openness  on  this, 
as  on  every  occasion  ? — Concealment,  I  have  ever 
thought,  is  the  parent  of  much  error — no  good  can 
accrue  from  it — Once  more.  Lord  Mowbray,  per- 
mit me  to  ask,  why  did  you  not  frankly  acquaint 
Miss  Courtenay  with  your  sentiments  ?" 

For  a  little  moment  her  auditor  looked  some- 
what amazed ! — Never  had  he  witnessed  the  en- 
thusiasm of  Clara's  nature  so  ardently  aroused. — 
He  paused,  in  perplexity,  for  a  reply. 

"  Can  you  not  conjecture^  Clara  ?" 

"  I  can,"  said  Clara,  with  all — and  more  than 
wonted  frankness — "  j)ride  ! — pride  withheld  your 
revealing  a  sentiment  which  struggled  to  gain 
utterance !— and  why  ?— a  floating,  fearful  antici- 
pation of  rejection,  which  self-love  could  ill 
endure,  urged  concealment ;  and  pride  revolted  ! — 
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Something  of  this  kind,  I  am  persuaded,  must  be 
au  fond. — Only  confess," — smiling — "  that  some 
such  vague  suspicion  was  the  sole  instigator  of 
this  mistaken  conduct  of  yours." 

"For  once,  you  do  me  injustice,  Clara; — 
'tis    more    than    vague    suspicion — she   loves   me 

not  r 

The  disclosure  was  painful.  Clara  felt  dis- 
tressed.— What  reply  could  she  make? — But  at 
this  moment  the  appearance  of  St.  Clair  changed 
the  current  of  their  thoughts.  He  approached — 
the  cloud,  half  gathered  on  the  brow  of  Lord 
Mowbray,  suddenly  dispersed.  He  saw  their 
hands  inlocked  ! — he  almost  felt  the  pressure  ! — he 
loved  them — and  joyed  in  their  happiness. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 


"  There  is,  I  grant,  a  triumph  of  the  pulse, 
A  dance  of  spirits,  a  mere  froth  of  joy, 
Our  thoughtless  agitation's  idle  child, 
That  mantles  high,  that  sparkles,  and  expires, 
Leaving  the  soul  more  vapid  than  before." 

Young. 

It  has  been  said  that  friendship,  in  its  pure  and 
platonic  state,  never  yet  found  an  abiding  place  in 
this  lower  world  of  ours.  More  than  once,  how- 
ever, have  I  ventured  to  "  break  a  lance"  on  the 
subject.  Heaven  knows,  humanity's  fallen  nature 
is  vile,  depraved,  ignoble,  selfish,  degraded,  and 
sufficiently  sensual,  treacherous,  and  deceitful, 
w^ithout  divesting  it  of  this  one  redeeming  and 
ennobling  quality ;  yet,  some  there  are,  I  am  aware, 
who  fearlessly  maintain  that  some  covert  purpose 
invariably  lurks  beneath  the  specious  show.  Still 
do  I  controvert  the  assertion — friendship  is  more 
than  a  guise. 
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The  love — may  we  call  it  so — which  Clara 
Hamilton  had  long — so  long  cherished  for  Lord 
Mowbray,  was  of  that  pure  and  exalted  species 
which  might  be  imagined  to  animate  an  angel 
breast,  divested,  as  it  was,  of  one  particle  of  earthly 
dross ;  and  yet  it  was  not  untinctured  with  its  due 
proportion  of  enthusiasm,  for  there  were  moments 
when  Clara  could  have  yielded  up  her  life,  could 
she  but  insure  the  happiness  of  this  invaluable 
friend — aye,  and  at  the  very  time  when  most  aware 
that  that  happiness  was  only  to  be  secured  by  his 
alliance  with  an  individual  not  herself.  Still  did 
she  love  him  more  and  more;  and  this  was  the 
crisis,  when  the  idea  of  separation  seemed  but  to 
lend  invigorating  influence  to  her  affection.  The 
fact  was,  Lord  Mowbray  had  long  excited  more 
of  interest  in  her  breast  than  all  the  world 
beside — shall  we  even  except  St.  Clair  ? — Why, 
yes ;  otherwise  that  blind  and  mischievous  god 
would  surely  hold  actionable  a  derogation  from 
his  hitherto  unquestioned  and  all-powerful  ascen- 
dancy. 

Fleeting  time  meanwhile  winged  its  onward  way 
but  a  little  longer,   and  nuptial  preliminaries  were 
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in  busy  progress.  Oh,  they  are  wearisome ! — 
gentle  reader,  we  spare  you  detail.  Pity  it  is  that 
ever  such  un-lover-like  antecedents  should  be  im- 
posed, at  a  time  when  nought  should  pervade  the 
mind  save  bright  anticipations,  crowned  hopes, 
found  happiness,  and  bliss  unalloyed.  And  then 
papas  and  mammas  so  coldly  calculating !  Alas, 
for  the  by -gone  days  of  the  olden  time,  when  the 
wills  of  parent  and  lover  were  alike  unfettered  by 
considerations  so  sordid,  so  chilling.  Ah,  they 
are  worth  many  a  sigh ! 

Sir  Robert  Hamilton's  nature  was  of  that  cool, 
deliberate,  and  unimpassioned  cast,  which  one 
might  imagine  to  be  formed  of  the  very  dregs  of 
those  more  ardent  materials  constituting  the  cha- 
racter of  St.  Clair.  Then  his  numberless  pro- 
posals and  interposals — enough,  St.  Clair  thought, 
to  damp  the  ardour  of  any  love  bearing  the 
slightest  dissimilitude  to  his:  he,  however,  will- 
ingly, and  without  a  thought,  subscribed  to  any 
thing  and  every  thing  which  would  only  insure  to 
him  the  permanent  possession  of  her  whom  he 
most  loved. 

"  Thank  heaven,  I  have  done  with  him,  was  his 
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ejaculation,  as,  in  eager  haste,  he  breathlessly 
emerged  from  a  sanctuary  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper, 
whose  awfully  business-like  aspect  seemed  to  infect 
the  very  air  which,  for  one  interminable  hour,  it 
had  been  his  doom  to  breathe ;  ''  such  thraldom," 
he  vowed  to  Lord  Mowbray,  **  was  more  than 
sufficient  to  deprive  any  man  of  reason  ;  never,  but 
for  Clara,  would  he  for  a  moment  have  submitted 
to  it." 

In  two  months,  however,  Clara  was  to  be  his, 
and  he  would  remove  her  far  away  from  that 
insufferable  proser. 

"And  have  you  determined  on  a  residence  ?" 
inquired  Lord  Mowbray. 

"  No  ; — by-the-by,  it  was  a  subject  I  had  quite 
forgotten  to  name  to  Clara." 

'*  But  did  not  she  propose  it  to  you  ?" 

**  No ;  she  never  speaks  of  that  sort  of  thing." 

"  Why,  St.  Clair,  you  actually  never  think 
beyond  the  morrow.  Were  you  about  being 
united  to  any  woman  but  Clara,  many  are  the 
pangs  I  should  feel  at  parting  with  you." 

**  In  pity,  Mowbray,  forbear,  and  do  not  now 
torture   me   with   the  mention   of   other   women. 
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You  are  well  aware  that  she  is  the  only  one  on  this 
earth " 

''  Nay,  Norman,  pour  that  into  some  more  will- 
ing ear ;  and  tell  me  have  you  no  plan  formed  for 
the  future  disposal  of  yourselves  ?" 

"  Why,  I  suppose  we  shall  travel,  and  so 
forth." 

"  Where  ?" 

"  Ah,  Mowbray,  you're  so  matter-of-fact ! — 
Upon  my  life,  1  cannot  conjecture — wherever 
Clara  likes." 

"  But  would  she  like  to  travel  at  all  ?" 

''  Of  course  she  would,  I  should  think;  if  not, 
you  know  'tis  easy  to  arrange  otherwise.  We  can 
take  some  place,  or —  I  will  mention  it  to  Clara, 
however." 

"  I  have  just  been  arranging  a  plan,  which  your 
acceding  to  would  afford  me  infinite  pleasure." 

"  Name  it,  my  dear  friend.  You  know  how 
happy  it  ever  makes  me  when  in  my  power  to 
meet  any  request  of  yours." — This  was  the  crisis, 
in  fact,  which  found  St.  Clair  strangely  philan- 
thropic towards  the  whole  human  race. 

"  Woodlands  is  ready  for  your  reception ;  will 
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you  make  it  your  residence  for  the  succeeding 
year  r 

"  Woodlands !"  and  for  a  moment  his  excited 
colour  faded  to  death-like  paleness — **  Woodlands, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Percy  Hall." — The  thought  had 
awakened  a  host  of  embittered  feelings ;  he  re- 
flected an  instant.  "  I  think  it  would  assuage  the 
pain  of  parting  from  you^  Mowbray,  were  I  once 
more  to  join  Charles  and — "  Henry  Percy,  he  was 
about  to  add,   but   some  feeling  prevented  him. 

**  Yes,"  he  at  length  said,  ''  I  do  feel  that  it  is 
the  place  on  earth  I  should  most  prefer ;  Clara, 
too,  will  be  so  happy ;  and  Louisa  and  Emily  will 
find  in  her  a  companion — but  Henry  Percy — oh,  I 
should  like  to  behold  him  once  more.  I  would, 
and  I  would  not  see  him — no,  impossible !"  and 
instantly  the  buoyed  mind  of  St.  Clair  became 
tempest- tossed  mid  a  mingled  contrariety  of  con- 
fused and  opposite  feelings — a  change  seemed  to 
come  over  his  spirit;  whilst  Lord  Mowbray, 
observing  his  abstraction,  more  than  once  sought 
to  dispel  the  train  of  evidently  painful  thought. 

"  I  believe,  after  all,  it  is  as  you  have  often 
asserted,   Mowbray,"  said  he,  after  a  pause,  and 
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somewhat  abruptly,  "nor  longer  can  I  remain 
sceptical  on  a  subject  upon  which  you  and  I 
have  so  frequently  disagreed — that  happiness 
unalloyed  is  not  attainable  within  the  wide  cir- 
cumference of  this  earth.  Ah,  there  are  times 
when  the  past  becomes  so  sensibly  present,  and 
that,  too,  amid  our  most  blissful  and  exhilarating 
prospects,  that  many  an  embittering  moment  seems 
again  and  again  realized  to  our  imagination,  pain- 
fully recalling  those  beloved  ones  who  are  not,  to 
cloud  with  dismal  darkness  every  cheering  ray  in 
this  our  present  lot. 

*'  And  can  you  not  unrepiningly  acknowledge 
the  wisdom  of  the  decree,  Norman  ?"  said  Lord 
Mowbray,  pleased  with  the  more  serious  turn  of 
sentiment  with  which  St.  Clair  seemed  suddenly 
impressed.  '*  Were  we  to  enjoy  happiness  in  full 
fruition  here,  where,  think  you,  would  our  hearts 
find  room  for  Him  who  conferred  the  ineffable 
gift  ? — too  prone  already  are  we  to  forget  that  this 
is  not  our  resting-place.  Happiness,  my  dear  St. 
Clair,  is  altogether  incompatible  with  our  present 
state  of  existence ;  the  very  thought  of  its  unen- 
during  nature  is  alone  sufficient  to  shed  its  damp 
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upon  the  most  ardent  enjoyment  of  which  finite 
being  is  capable.  Let  us  ask  ourselves,  for  in- 
stance, why  does  a  sigh  arise  even  at  the  comple- 
tion of  our  dearest  earthly  hope  ? — why  will  a  tear 
obtrude  when  no  drop  seems  missing  from  our 
overflowing  cup ?" 

"  But  that  it  should  be  thus,  my  dear  Mowbray, 
is  what  I  cannot  perfectly  understand." 

*'  Ah,  Norman,  the  wisdom  of  that  disposal  is 
rather  to  be  felt  than  explained.  Most  true  it  is 
that  some  oppressive  sentiment,  indefinable  per- 
haps, ivill  steal  with  its  saddening  influence  over 
our  very  brightest  moments  here ;  but  the  decree 
is  of  heavenly  origin,  and  glowing  indeed  must  be 
the  imagination  untamed  by  its  chilling  operation. 
It  has  been  justly  observed  that  '  too  much  sun- 
shine would  blind  us ;'  and  whilst  we  withhold  not 
our  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  assertion,  shall 
we  refuse  to  enforce  it  upon  our  hearts  in  its  more 
enlarged  and  extended  application." 

St.  Clair  heard  his  friend  in  silence — the  silence 
of  a  full  heart  crowded  with  opposite  emotions ! 
— there  seemed  a  conflict  within.  At  length  his 
ideas  suddenly  taking  another  range — "  this  cere- 
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mony,"  said  he,  with  some  embarrassment — "  I 
could  wish  it  were  conducted  with  as  much  privacy 
as  possible ;  none  can  know  with  what  abhorrence 
every  feeling  of  my  soul  recoils  at  the  bare  idea  of 
bustle  and  parade,  or  how  I  shudder  at  the  thought 
of  Lady  Hamilton  seizing  upon  the  occasion  for  an 
ill-befitting  display  of  her  ostentatious  pomposity." 

"  Kest  assured,  my  dear  Norman,"  said  Lord 
Mowbray,  ardently  seizing  the  hand  of  his  friend, 
and  inly  comprehending  every  emotion  of  his  soul, 
"  I  shall-  myself  undertake  to  make  particular 
arrangement  with  Lady  Hamilton ;  and  Clara,  I 
know,  will  be  directed  accordingly." 

An  impassioned  flood  of  tears  was  St.  Clair's 
eloquent  reply. 

Two  short  months,  and  he  was  married. 


Ah,  how  sad  to  behold,  was  that  parting  of 
Lord  Mowbray  and  Clara ! — how  full  was  her 
young  heartj  as  he  approached  and  seized  her  pas- 
sive hand ;  then,  as  he  clasped  it  in  fervent  and 
lingering  pressure,  what  a  torrent  of  emotion  burst 
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forth  in  that  passionate  flood  of  tears,  succeeded 
only  by  those  convulsive  and  audible  sobbings 
which  seem  to  rend  the  very  soul !  Slowly  he 
then  turned  to  St.  Clair — no  word  was  uttered — 
to  Clara  again,   and  she  saw  him  no  more. 


*'  Pray  do  drive  slowly — slower  still,"  called  St. 
Clair  ;  for  the  evening  had  not  yet  waned,  when 
the  carriage  which  conveyed  the  happy  pair  neared 
the  vicinity  of  Woodlands.  Happy  pair — how 
gratingly  falls  the  phrase   upon   the  more  refined 

ear  of  "  eighteen  hundred  and  !"     Like  all 

things  else,  however,  it  had  its  day,  though  some- 
what passe  now  ;  we  recall  it  therefore. 

In  point  of  fact,  too,  something  did  seem 
wanting  to  the  happiness  of  both ;  the  ardent 
mind  of  Clara,  despite  every  effort,  would  wander 
back  to  Mowbray  Castle ;  and  heavily  pressed  the 
thought,    "  Lord  Mowbray  not  liappy  !" 

The  carriage  too  was  now,  at  lengtli,  about  to 
pass  the  gate  of  Percy  Hall ;  and  would  Clara,  if 
she  could,  check  the  burning  tear  which  started  to 
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the  eye  of  St.  Clair,  or  the  tear  after  tear  rushing 
in  forcible  succession  ?  Ah,  no ! — cold  indeed 
must  be  the  heart  of  her  who  could  reprove  a 
tribute  so  sacred,  to  the  memory  of  the  loved,  the 
happy,  but  departed  dead,  "  Gone,  gone — never, 
ah,  never,  even  once  again  to  return !"  was  the 
thought  which  for  a  little  moment  heaved  tumul- 
tuously  in  his  breast ;  l)ut  then  as  he  bent  his  eyes 
upon  Clara,  and  beheld  how  her  pale  cheek  was 
all  bedewed  with  those  drops  of  endearing  sym- 
pathy, so  heart-felt,  so  touching ! — it  was  then  he 
felt  that  he  was  blessed — brightly  and  truly  blest — 
far  more  than  in  this  dimmed  world  his  most  ardent 
longings  could  anticipate.  He  pressed  her  slight 
hand  convulsively,  and  was  calm. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 


I  am  amazed,  and  know  not  what  to  say." 

Shakspeare. 


Let  it  not  for  a  moment  be  imagined  by  any 
reader,  that  our  quondam  friend,  Mrs.  Barrington, 
is,  in  the  slightest  degree,  exempt  from  the  vulgar 
error,  so  common,  even  perhaps  to  a  higher  grade 
of  her  species — namely,  that  a  hride  must,  in  every 
respect,  be  totally  dissimilar  to  all  other  created 
beings.  When  was  a  bride  unlovely? — '•'•'twas  a 
phenomenon^'  Mrs.  Barrington  thought. 

It  was  night  when  our  travellers  entered  the 
antique  yet  beautiful  avenue  leading  to  the  mag- 
nificent mansion  of  Woodlands ;  it  was  dark  too — 
80  dark  that  none  of  the  surrounding  peasantry, 
although  multitudes  of  them  had  conorrei^^ated  for 
the  special  purpose,  could  by  any  visual  effort  dis- 
cern whether  it  was,  or  was  not  a  carriage  which 
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bad  so  speedily  passed.  Poor  creatures  !  a  day  to 
them  had  been  lost  in  straining  and  overstraining 
their  extended  gaze  to  behold  a  scene  of  such  every 
day  occurrence.  We  pitied  them,  I  confess — not 
for  the  disappointment  (heaven  send  them  no 
greater),  but  that  they  should  feel  such  a  weight 
of  chagrin  on  so  slight  a  provocation.  But  all 
this  was  precisely  as  St.  Clair  had  arranged :  with 
Mrs.  Barrington,  however,  the  circumstance  had 
unfortunately  rendered  him  peculiarly  unpopular. 

"  It's  long  till  my  lord  himself  ud  do  the  like," 
was  her  exclamation,  as  the  dawn  of  the  succeeding 
morn  found  her  speeding  her  way  to  the  abode  of 
Mrs.  Carton,  to  communicate  "  the  news" — and 
'*  it's  long  till  my  lord  himself  would  do  the  like," 
was  her  reiteration  on  entering  the  eagerly  sought 
threshold.  "  Handsome,  indeed  ! — why  he's  twice 
yollower  (yellower)  than  ever  my  lord  was — aye,  or 
his  father  afore  him."  (St.  Clair  ivas  somewhat 
bronzed.)  "  Haith  sure  it's  the  talk  Gerald  kept 
writin*  about  him,  just  as  if  he  was  like  some  of 
the  grate  lords  that  I  used  to  read  about  in  books 
long  ago  ;  what  with  his  description,  and  what  with 
his  being  crossed  in  love,  I'm  sure  I  thought  I'd 
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never  get  rid  of  the  longin*  I  had  to  see  him  ;  and 
then,  after  all,  when  he  does  come,  to  find  him 
such  a  tanned  muUotta,  that — that — oh,  wait  till 
I  see  Gerald." 

**  I  dunna  what  was  the  fun  at  all,"  responded 
her  auditor,,  "  of  his  keepin'  himself  back  till 
dark.  The  coachman  took  a  run  down  to  us  last 
night,  an'  swore  that  he  never  was  so  out  of 
patience  since  the  day  or  hour  he  was  born,  and 
that  he  made  him  thravel  like  a  snail  from  the 
time  he  came  within  ten  or  eleven  miles  of  the 
place.     But  what  kind  is  his  lady." 

"  Throth  myself  sees  nothing  at  all  uncommon 
about  her. — Miss  Vivian  is  every  taste  as  grand- 
looking  any  day;  and  as  for  Miss  Emily,  she 
couldn't  hold  a  candle  to  her  /" 

"  And  so  that's  what  the  bride  is  come  to,  afther 
all. — 1  don't  believe  but  they're  well  matched, 
any  how  ;  only  that  they  say  he  has  such  a  grate 
look  out  of  him,  just  like  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment." 

*' Why  he  has  some  sort  of  a  grand  look,  not 
like  the  common  run  of  quality,  to  be  sure,"  un- 
willingly  assented    Mrs.    Barrington — "  but   still 
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an'  all,  I  couldn't  think  any  gentleman  handsome, 
that  hadn't  some  sort  of  a  blush  in  his  cheeks. — 
Give  me  the  rosy  cheeks,  I  say  ;  and  lave  me  alone 
for  the  rest : — and  it's  not  that,  but  he  looked  so 
melancholy  and  thoughtful-like,  when  he  came 
into  the  house,  and  grew  so  pale,  and  coughed  so, 
that  you'd  think  that  he  was  fairly  dying  of  a 
decay  ; — but  they  say  that's  only  the  dhregs  of  the 
fluency    (influenza)    that    he    had    not   long  ago, 

and " 

But  what  supernal  power  has  charitably  sus- 
tained our  sated  readers,  under  the  more  Cice- 
ronian fluency  of  our  gifted  declaimer ! — "exe- 
crable taste  !" — (shall  it  be  said  by  the  more  fas- 
tidious class  ?) — to  wander  thus  far  from  Ravens- 
dale  ! — to  linger  in  an  abode  of  such  homely 
rusticity ! — And  yet,  we  do  venture  an  unblushing 
confession  of  oft  having  lent  a  listening  ear  to 
converse  such  as  this,  deeming  it,  as  we  do,  no 
unfaithful  specimen  of  human  nature  in  its  rude 
and  unvarnished  state — expressions  coming  so 
home  from  the  heart — etcetera,  etcetera.     .     .     . 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


Nessum  maggiore  dolore, 

Che  ricordarsi  del  tempo  felice 

Nella  miseria " 

Dante, 


*'  And  Emily  ?"  said  Clara,  somewhat  impa- 
tiently, on  learning  from  St.  Clair  an  interesting 
detail  of  the  various  characteristics  of  the  Ravens- 
dale  family. 

"  Why,  in  fact,  Clara,  there  is  little  to  be  said 
of  her — one  of  those  persons,  in  short,  who  may 
be  considered  no  character  at  all ;  light,  gay,  fri- 
volous, and  very  beautiful. — It  is  now  more  than 
three  years  since  I  have  seen  her,  however ;  and 
then  I  thought  her  a  mere  play-thing ;  yet  so  en- 
dearing, I  loved  her  as  a  sister.  In  our  childhood 
days  I   called  her  '  my   little   wife,'  when  in  my 
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best  mood  ;  and  when  not,  she  was  perfectly 
content  with  the  less  kindly  appellation  of  '  spoiled 
pet.' " 

"  You  were  ever  unsparing,  then  ?" 
"Yes,  with  those  I  love;  and  those   1  do  not, 
pass  most  unmolested." 

Clara  smiled — she  always  thought  St.  Clair  so 
odd! — Now  she  told  him  so — he  retaliated — she 
retorted — that  playful  retort,  calling  forth  a  con- 
catenation of  nameless  nothings. 


"  My  dear  Charles,"  exclaimed  St.  Clair,  how 
miserably  pale  Emily  looks  !" — for  the  next  morn- 
ing he  had  driven  alone  to  Ravensdale,  for  the 
purpose  of  terminating  at  once  that  restless 
anxiety,  inspired  by  the  anticipation  of  a  first 
meeting  with  friends  so  loved. — Ah,  that  host  of 
mingled  emotions,  which  suddenly  fill  the  heart 
sorely  stricken  in  the  interval  of  absence  ! — With 
what  freshness  and  force  is  many  a  vanquished 
feeling  aroused  by  a  meeting  such  as  this — rushing 
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all  at  once,  so  dlrefuUy,  so  irresistibly  ;  and  swell- 
ing the  wounded  heart  to  bursting  ! 

It  was  thus  with  St.  Clair,  as — the  first  greet- 
ings past — he  seemed  to  live  over  and  over  again 
those  past  moments  of  bitter  anguish  ! — And  how 
deeply  they  were  shared  by  those  who  called  them 
forth,  many  a  fervid  and  flowing  tear  lent  their 
silent  testimony,  so  feelingly — so  faithfully  ! 

The  scene  was  overpowering  ! 

Charles,  at  length,  hastily  approaching  his 
friend,  and  drawing  his  arm  within  his,  insisted  on 
his  accompanying  him  in  a  walk.  And  then  it 
was  St.  Clair's  observation  was  called  forth. 

"  She  does  look  pale,'*  replied  Charles. 

*'  But,  heavens  !  such  an  alarming  alteration  !" 

**  Alarming,  Norman  !" — with  a  start. 

St.  Clair  suddenly  checked  himself. 

**  Such  a  striking  alteration,  rather  :  but  you 
know,  Charles,  it  is  now  more  than  three  years 
since  I  have  seen  her  ;  and  then  she  was  so  lively, 
so  thoughtless  ;  such  a  perfect  model  of  a  '  spoiled 
pet,'  I  used  to  tell  her    but  now " 

'*  Now,  my  dear  Charles,  she  is,  1  fervently 
trust,    an    humble     Christian — no    longer    light, 
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trifling,  thoughtless,  frivolous ; — but  meek,  for- 
bearing, gentle,  kind,  and  useful  to  all : — leaning 
upon  her  Saviour — living  upon  her  God — a  fol- 
lower of  the  Lamb  I — Ah,  Norman,  what  a  glo- 
rious contrast  to  a  life  of  sin,  vanity,  and 
folly !" 

His  companion  thought  for  a  moment. 

"  Yes,  to  those  who  feel  the  power  of  religion 
— who  live  under  its  influence  ! — But  as  for 
myself,  my  dear  Charles,  you  know  I  never  pro- 
fessed either ;  though  heaven  knows  few  have  ever 
witnessed  its  effects  more  beautifully  and  variously 
illustrated.  Such  a  life  as  Lord  Mowbray's  ! — so 
useful,  so  cheerful,  so  happy,  so  even  !  as  makes  one 
imagine  a  very  heaven  already  in  his  soul.  I  know 
he  thinks  me  a  dreadful  sinner — ^lie  spoke  so  very 
impressively  the  last  evening  we  were  together : 
and  his  subject  was  death ! — the  death  of  the 
righteous  !—  that  angeVs  death-bed  !  My  God  ! 
if  my  heart  was  not  more  obdurate  than  ada- 
mant, it  must  have  melted  long  ago  ! — And  then, 
Clara — ah,  Charles,  if  you  knew  but  half  her 
worth  !" 

**  Most  ardently  has  such  a  pleasure  been  anti- 
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cipated,  my  dear  Norman — but  here  comes  Henry 
Percy." 

"  Oh,  Percy !" — starting,  as  if  pierced  by  a 
bow-shot ;  and  covering  his  eyes,  as  it  Avere,  to 
exclude  an  apparition. 

"  St.  Clair,  my  dear  friend,  from  my  soul  I 
congratulate  you  !" 

The  sentence  was  uttered  by  a  strong  effort 

Each  wrung  the  hand  of  the  other — emotion, 
long,  but  silent,  succeeded ;  and  then  a  calm. 

Deeply  had  Henry  Percy  mourned  the  depar- 
ture of  a  beloved  sister ;  then  had  he  learned  to 
think  of  the  heaven  to  which  so  early  she  had  been 
hurried — now  to  bless  that  hand  which  had  so 
graciously  led  her  thither ;  and  the  feelings  of  the 
brother  sank  beneath  those  of  the  Christian  for 
ever ! 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 


Aye,  but  the  case  is  alter'd." 

Shakspeare. 


Very  long  had  Clara  (for  still  we  must  call  her 
so)  been  ardently  solicitous  to  behold  Emily 
Courtenay  in  propria  persona ;  and  now,  though 
hourly  awaiting  that  pleasure,  the  very  moments 
as  they  flitted  by,  seemed  to  her  restless  and  impa- 
tient imagination,  to  have  adopted  a  leaden  move- 
ment, for  the  special  purpose  of  administering  cor- 
rection to  a  curiosity  so  unrestrained ;  for  we  could 
not  conscientiously  dupe  our  readers  into  the  belief 
that  Clara  (favourite  as  she  is)  possessed  not  a 
very  proportionate  share  of  woman  about  her. 

Nor    were   her    feelings    unshared   by   Emily, 
although   the   circumstances   which   combined   to 
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inspire  them,  might,  perhaps,]  be  considered  of 
rather  an  opposite  nature. 

The  reader  is  already  acquainted  with  the 
variety  of  Ughts  in  which  Clara,  ere  now,  had  been 
presented  to  her  imagination.  What  struggles 
were  her's  on  learning  that  she  was  the  destined 
wife  of  Lord  Mowbray,  and  how  she  strained 
every  heart-string  in  many  a  vain  effort  to  love  her 
for  his  sake — nay,  she  had  well-nigh  persuaded 
herself  into  the  heroic  belief  of  there  being  already 
established  in  her  heart  a  veiy  respectable  fund  ol 
affection  for  the  wife  of  Lord  Moicbray.  Poor 
Emily ! 

They  met — ^but  in  what  a  different  light  was 
Clara  presented — the  wife  of  St.  Clair,  that  early 
friend.  Instantly  was  her  heart  talismanically  drawn 
towards  her  on  his  account — on  every  account,  in 
fact,  if  we  might  only  reveal  the  whole  truth,  for 
Emily  was  well  aware  how  very  dear  was  Clara 
to  Lord  Mowbray.  She  had,  it  is  true,  been  for 
some  thiie  in  error  respecting  the  nature  of  his 
affection ;  still  she  was  dear,  however ;  and  it  is 
not  impossible  this  circumstance  might  have  ope- 
rated favourably  for  Clara. 
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"  Lady  Ravensdale  and  the  Miss  Courtenays," 
sonorously  proclaimed  a  domestic,  suddenly  throw- 
ing open  the  door  of  a  drawing-room,  which,  for 
the  last  half  hour,  had  enshrined  within  its  pre- 
cincts the  impatient  Clara. 

No  frigid  or  formal  salutations  succeeded  this 
announcement,  but  greetings  on  all  sides  were 
warm  and  affectionate  as  might  well  be  imagined. 
Emily  was  the  last  who  entered. 

"  Have  the  goodness  to  bear  in  mind  you  are 
not  to  meet  as  strangers,"  entreated  St.  Clair, 
eagerly  approaching  her  with  more  than  wonted 
animation,  and  joyously  presenting  his  lovely,  and 
indeed  truly  amiable  bride. 

Can  the  zealot  for  etiquette  pardon  in  Clara  one 
unpardonable  breach  of  good  breeding  ? — for  we 
must  acknowledge,  that,  for  a  very  lengthy  interval 
indeed,  she  failed  to  dispense  any  thing  bearing  the 
slightest  resemblance  to  a  proportionable  share  of 
attention  to  each  of  her  respective  visitants.  The 
fact  was,  she  literally  saio  no  one  but  Emily — her 
attention  was  exclusively  directed  towards  her ; 
she  had  actually  been  struck  with  surprise  by 
her  appearance,    she  thought   her   so   very   beau- 
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tiful,  yet  altogether  so  different  from  what  she 
had  imagined  ! 

How  prone  we  are  to  depicture  in  our  mind  the 
representation  of  some  interesting  individual  whom 
we  have  never  seen.  We  will  have  them  exactly 
in  accordance  with  our  own  conceptions ;  and 
then,  when  we  do  behold  them,  how  we  detect 
ourselves  staring ;  and  we  do  so  wonder — nay,  we 
even  find  ourselves  exclaiming,  like  Clara  now — 
"  can  this  indeed  be  Emily  Courtenay  !" 

It  was  Emily  Courtenay;  and — and — but  we 
find  it  impossible  to  describe  all  the  numerous 
and  particular  feelings  of  each;  in  few  words, 
therefore,  let  it  sufiice  that  Emily  was  charmed 
with  Clara,  and  Clara  was  enraptured  with 
Emily. 

But  the  morning  call  is  over,  and  they  are  gone. 

"  Why,  Norman,"  exclaimed  Clara,  ere  the 
vanished  party  were  well  seated  in  the  carriage, 
''  never  in  the  course  of  my  existence  was  I  so 
startled  by  the  appearance  of  any  one,  as  Lord 
Mowb as  your  friend,  Emily." 

"  Indeed  ! — is  she  so  very  frightful  ?" 

"  Frightful !     I  will  never  listen  to  a  description 
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of  yours  again — her  appearance,  manner,  character 
— all,  so  totally  the  reverse." 

"  Of  what  ?" 

'*  Of  your  representation." 

''And  pray  by  what  witchery  dare  you  vouch 
for  that  ?" 

*'  Did  you  not  tell  me  she  was  light,  gay,  frivo- 
lous, thoughtless,  and  so  forth,  and  blooming,  and 
— surely,  my  dear  St.  Clair,  every  one  must  per- 
ceive that  she  is  as  much  the  reverse  as  pos- 
sible." 

"  Was  is  the  past  tense — is  the  present;  go 
learn  your  grammar,  madam,  before  you  again 
charge  me  with  a  false  accusation.  Three  years 
ago,  Emily  was  precisely  as  I  described ;  now  she 
is  as  exactly  the  reverse,  both  in  appearance  and 
character." 

Clara  smiled.  "  I  stand  corrected ;  but  to  what 
cause  is  such  a  total  change  ascribable  ?" 

"  Ha ! — now  if  I  could  only  invent  a  love-tale 
for  you,  it  would  be  so  interesting ;  if  I  could  but 
ascribe  the  change  to  a  broken  heart,  what  a  letter 
of  recommendation  it  would  prove  ?" 

"  You  know  I  never  like  you,  Norman,  when 
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you  speak  such  nonsense.     But  tell  me  seriously, 
has  she  any  attachment  ?" 

"  Ah,  I  see  I  have  touched  the  sympathetic 
chord." 

"  But  I  wish  particularly  to  know." 

"  Well  then,  your  suspense  shall  terminate  with 
your  interest  for  Emily ;  she  never>eally  had  any 
attachment.     Now  how  you  hate  her." 

Clara  fell  into  deep  thought,  and  St.  Clair  left 
the  room. 

"  What,  still  immersed  in  reverie,"  he  ex- 
claimed, on  his  return;  "and  you  know,  Clara, 
how  cordially  I  detest  you  when  buried  in  one  of 
your  profound  moods." 

But  Clara  looked  well  aware  he  never  could 
detest  her. 

"  Come,  talk  to  me,  talk  to  me,  keep  continually 
talking  to  me,"  rapidly  entreated  St.  Clair,  with 
affected  impatience. 

"  Don't  you  wonder  she  does  not  love  Lord 
Mowbray  ?"  pondered  out  poor  Clara  ;  at  the  mo- 
ment forgetting  that  St.  Clair  was  not  an  actual 
sharer  in  every  secret  of  Lord  Mowbray's  heart, 
as  well  as  her  own. 
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'*  Who  are  you  speaking  of,  pray  ? — not  your- 
self^ I  am  aware ;  for  do  you  know,  Clara,  I  more 
than — half  don't  like  this  eternal  allusion  to  Lord 
Mowbray — to  any  one,  in  short,  not  myself.** 

"  I  was  just  thinking,  Norman,  that  they  appear 
so  accurately  created  for  each  other." 

"  Who,  my  dear  Clara?" 

*'  Lord  Mowbray  and  Emily." 

'*  Lord  Mowbray  and  Emily  ! — I  do  believe  you 
never  yet  beheld  any  thing  bordering  on  perfec- 
tion, that  it  was  not  instantly  coupled  with  Lord 
Mowbray." 

Clara  now  very  suddenly  recollected  that  St. 
Clair  was  not  a  confidant — the  thought  creating 
visible  confusion.  You  see,  reader,  how  very  dan- 
gerous it  is  to  intrust  any  secret  to  the  keeping 
of  any  woman. 
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CHAPTEK  XXVI. 


'  By  those  that  deepest  feel,  is  ill  exprest 
The  indistinctness  of  the  suffering  breast ; 
Where  thousand  thoughts  begin  to  end  in  one, 
"Which  seeks  from  all  the  refuge  found  ia  none  ; 
No  words  suffice  the  secret  soul  to  show, 
And  truth  denies  all  eloquence  to  woe." 

Byron. 


With  what  delicious  rapidity  passed  at  Wood- 
lands those  weeks  which  succeeded  the  events  re- 
lated in  our  last  chapter !  The  acquaintance 
formed  by  Clara  with  the  family  at  Ravensdale, 
soon  ripened  into  familiar  intimacy — each  day  ren- 
dering each  more  dear.  It  so  happened,  however, 
that  it  was  just  precisely  that  critical ,  crisis  which 
found  Louisa  regularly  embarked  in  those  number- 
less, but  nameless  engagements,  so  engrossing  at 
that  juncture  of  existence  which  sheds  its  bright 
or  darkened  shade  over  this  finite  state  of  being. 
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The  time,  in  short,  was  hastening  apace  (for  the 
secret  must  be  revealed)  in  which  destiny  whis- 
pered it  was  now  her  lot  to  enter  upon  a  new 
sphere  of  existence.  Many  and  various  circum- 
stances had  combined,  from  time  time,  to  protract 
the  event,  in  which  Henry  Percy  felt  so  much  of 
future  happiness  involved. 

The  occurrence  upon  which  fate's  last  hindrance 
was  founded,  was  the  sudden  and  unforeseen 
demise  of  Helen  Vivian's  father. — That  beloved 
parent  had  unexpectedly  been  summoned  from 
earth  soon  after  Charles's  return  from  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  and  then  it  was  that  Louisa  entreat- 
ingly  informed  her  affianced  husband  that  from 
time  immemorial  it  had  been  a  settled  point  be- 
tween her  and  Helen  that  the  same  sun  should 
smile  on  the  union  of  both. 

"  It  would  only  make  the  difference,"  she  re- 
minded him,  "  of  a  few  short  months." 

And  so  ui^ent  became  her  demands  for  a  longer 
delay,  that  Henry  Percy  was  at  length  obliged  to 
submit— -not  consent — to  the  childish  arrange- 
ment. Now,  however,  those  few  short  months, 
like    all    others     enshrined    within    the    immea- 
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surable  calendar  of  time,  whispered  their  silent 
testimony  that  theii'  days  must  of  necessity  be 
few. 

Louisa  heard  the  portentous  cautioning  in 
silence — for  she  had  a  quiet  way  about  her ;  and, 
as  we  have  already  intimated,  found  it,  in  conse- 
quence, utterly  impossible  to  devote  to  Clara  as 
large  a  portion  of  her  time  as  she  could  otherwise 
have  wished.  But,  then,  there  was  Emily,  free 
from  any  of  those  engagements  ;  and  "  there  was 
something  so  accessible  about  her,"  Clara  thought 
— and  she  was  such  an  acquisition — and  they  met 
so  frequently  ; — and  Clara  entered  with  such 
avidity  into  all  her  plans  of  benevolence — shared, 
with  so  much  heart,  in  all  her  occupations  of 
usefulness — and  participated  with  such  zeal  in 
her  numberless  exertions  for  the  welfare  of  multi- 
tudes around  her,  that  surely  none  can  wonder  if 
the  link  which  united  two  such  assimilating 
hearts  soon  acquired  that  fixed  and  enduring  soli- 
dity, that  dissolving  time,  with  all  its  muta- 
bilities, passed  harmlessly  and  inoperatively  over  a 
bond  so  endearing. 
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A  day,  in  fact,  rarely  elapsed,  in  which  the  two 
friends  did  not  meet  somewhere  or  other : — but  one 
short  mile  separated  them — and  what  was  that ! — 
Besides  which,  Emily  frequently  passed  days 
together  at  Woodlands — and  they  glided  on  so 
happily — so  peacefully  ! 

Thus  week  succeeded  week,  in  quiet,  unbroken 
tenor.  But  was  it  not  strange,  by-the-by,  that, 
during  such  a  space,  Clara  had  never  once,  in 
Emily's  presence,  breathed  the  name  of  Lord 
Mowbray  ?  "  How  could  she  ?"  she  would  some- 
times ask  herself. — Some  feeling  of  she  knew  not 
what,  restrained  her. — More  than  once,  indeed, 
she  came  to  the  internal  resolution  of,  breaking  the 
silly  spell :  but  then,  recollecting  it  was  a  subject 
upon  which  Emily,  too,  had  been  mystically 
silent,  her  heart  instantly  relented.  Again,  how- 
ever, the  determination  arose — once  more  checked 
— and  her  latest  resolve  was  to  wait  patiently  till 
opportunity  favoured  her. 

One  evening  they  sat  alone  at  Woodlands  ;   St. 
Clair  entered  hastily. 

"  Here,   Clara — a  letter  from  Lord   Mowbray  : 
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— it  was  enclosed  in  mine — he  has  not  been 
well." 

"  Not  been  well !"  reiterated  Clara,  eagerly 
breaking  the  seal. — But  St.  Clair  had  vanished  ere 
time  admitted  of  reply. — The  contents,  however, 
were  first  hastily  scanned ;  then  deliberately  re- 
perused.  But  during  the  operation  of  calmly 
re-folding  it,  there  was  full  time  for  Clara  to 
be  aware  that  Emily,  even  now,  made  not  one 
inquiry. 

"It  is  surpassingly  strange,"  was  her  mental 
exclamation — "  unpardonable,  indeed !  after  St. 
Clair's  announcement." 

She  could  not  suffer  this  opportunity  to  pass — 
she  would  speak — she  must — 

"  So  you  make  not  one  inquiry  for  my  friend, 
Lord  Mowbray,  Emily," — after  a  moment's  con- 
sideration— ''this  is  really  unpardonable  in  so  near 
a  relative." 

No  reply. 

Clara  looked  up — a  faint  flush  had  gently 
strayed  over  that  pale  cheek — and  so  softly  ! 

"  Emily,  dear  !" 

Silent  still. 

VOL.  II.  L 
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Again  Clara  looked  more  intently — a  tear  glis- 
tened ! — Enough  for  Clara — instantly  her  arms 
were  flung  round  her  friend. 

"  Dear,  dear  Emily,  I  have  pained  you !" 

For  her  life,  she  could  hear  no  word  uttered ; 
but  she  felt  that  powerless  head  drop  faintly  on 
her  shoulder  I — then  succeeded  a  rushing  of  tears, 
so  violent,  so  irrepressible  ! — and  the  thought 
pressed  fearfully,  ''  that  heart  must  be  full,  in- 
deed, which  could  emit  a  torrent  of  emotion  such 
as  this  !" 

Clara  was  terrified. — What  worlds  would  she 
have  given,  could  she  only  have  recalled  that  past 
sentence  for  ever  ! 

"  Speak,  Emily,  I  implore  you — only  tell  me 
why  is  this — trust  me  for  once  !" 

But  Emily  only  wept  the  more  profusely. 

"  Lord  Mowbray  is  now  quite  well — quite ^ 
quite  well,  believe  me— he  had  been  ill  ;  but 
nothing  of  consequence — is  now  perfectly  reco- 
vered— only  a  slight  attack  of  influenza." 

But  all  this  broken  rhetoric  obtained  not  one 
reply.  At  once,  however,  as  by  a  violent 
effort,    that   flood   of  perturbed   disquiet   seemed 
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suddenly  suppressed;  and  then  Emily,  rising 
somewhat  abruptly,  hastily  retired  from  the  apart- 
ment. 

Ah,  that  secreted  emotion  ! 
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CHAPTER  XXVIL 


"  Aye,  that  I  will,  and  I'll  be  wise  hereafter." 

Shakspeare. 

"  A  NEW  perplexity,"  Clara  thought,  on  finding 
herself  alone  in  the  apartment — ''  such  an  embar- 
rassing bewilderment,"  for  she  could  call  it  nothing 
else — "  Emily  so  candid,  so  open,  so  every  thing 
on  every  other  point,  yet  so  intolerably  inacces- 
sible on  this.  I  have  pained  and  offended  her — 
wounded  her  in  some  tender  point !  Shall  I  seek 
her  presence,  and  implore  her  forgiveness  ?  Yes, 
no — I  will ;"  and  thus  an  hour  elapsed  ere  those 
scattered  fragments  of  idea  were  shaped  into  any 
thing  bearing  the  slightest  similitude  to  resolve. 
The  door,  however,  opened  at  the  crisis,  suddenly, 
Clara  thought ;  she  looked  up  ;  it  was  Emily,  and 
so  calmed.     "  Can  you  forgive  me,  Emily  ?" 
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'*  For  what,  dear  Clara  ?" 

"  I  was  not  aware,  believe  me,  that- 

"  What?"  with  a  start. 

"  That  I  was  inflicting  pain  by 


"  Clara,  mention  that  subject  no  more,  forever." 
"  And  why  not,  Emily?"  with  a  fallen  counte- 
nance— "only  tell  me  the  cause?  Oh,  if  you 
could  but  know  Lord  Mowbray  as  I  do,  you  must 
love  him.  You  surely  have  conceived  some  erro- 
neous idea  concerning  him — some  person  has  tra- 
duced him,  or  you  have  formed  another  attach- 
ment." 

"  Clara,  if  you  love  me,  do  drop  this  subject." 
"  Then  you  have  another  attachment!" — lor  it 
was  one  of  Clara's  invincibly  zealous  intervals — 
"ah,  I  feared  so  much  !" 

"  No,  indeed,  Clara,  I  have  not;"  and  this  was 
the  utmost  poor  Clara's  eloquence  could  obtain, 
even  though  it  icas  the  evening  hour,  and  that 
twilight  juncture  so  fatal  to  secrecy. 

"  How  I  wish  you  could  know,  Emily,  what 
ardent  interest  you  have  long,  very  long,  inspired 
me  with  ;  or  if  you  were  even  acquainted  with  half 
his  worth " 
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"  '  Still  harping  on  my  daughter,'  I  dare  vouch/' 
exclaimed  St.  Clair,  suddenly  entering.  "  Tell 
me  faithfully,  Emily,  is  it  not  Lord  Mowbray 
Clara  is  now  discussing  ?" 

Neither  replied. 

'*  Only  conceive,  Emily,  yesterday  she  had  the 
audacity  to  assert  in  my  presence  that — that — what 
was  it  you  said,  Clara,  of  Lord  Mowbray  yester- 
day ? — when  in  one  of  your  best  moods,  you  know." 

Clara  only  smiled. 

"  I  forget  exactly  what  it  was,  Emily,  but  I 
know  she  wished  I  was  like  him  in  every  respect 
— only  imagine  my  forbearance — in  every  respect, 
I  told  her,  at  length,  in  a  violent  rage,  that  if  I 
could  only  love  Lord  Mowbray  one  particle  less 
than  I  do,  I  should  actually  hate  him,  on  her 
account ;  for  you  know  it  causes  a  man  so  cordially 
to  detest  himself,  when  the  same  type  of  perfec- 
tion is  eternally  held  up  in  astounding  contrast 
before  his  eyes,  and  that  by  his  own  wife  too,  and 
before  many  months  of  nuptial  durance  have  well- 
nigh  expired.  Now,  Emily,  all  those  points  con- 
sidered, confess  was  there  ever  man  so  persecuted 
as  I." 
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"  St.  Clair,"  said  Emily,  "you  are,  I  now  per- 
ceive, precisely  the  same  Norman  you  were  three 
or  four  years  since." 

"  I  am  sorry  you  think  so,  for  I  am  aware  there 
was  then  at  least  a  wide  space  for  improvement." 

*'  I  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  you  have  been 
altogether  unimproved  meanwhile,  but  you  are 
so  characteristically  the  same." 

**  By  the  way,  Clara," — the  tone  of  St.  Clair  sud- 
denly changing — "  I  have  an  idea  of  being  obliged 
to  go  to  Mr.  Gavestone's  next  week,  to  transact 
some  business  for  Lord  Mowbray  :  Emily  mean- 
while can  remain  with  you ;  will  you  not, 
Emily  ?" 

"  Next  week,  I  fear  it  will  not  be  in  my  power, 
owing  to  an  engagement  at  home ;  but  Clara,  you 
know,  can  come  to  Ravensdale." 

"  Oh,  no,  Emily ;  you  know  I  am  not  to  leave 
home  whilst  this  cough  continues.  Can  you  not 
arrange  to  come  to  me  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  can,"  rejoined  St.  Clair;  "  fulfil 
your  engagement  at  home  early  in  the  week,  and 
then  come  to  Clara.  I  don't  think  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  leave  home  till   Wednesday,  and  pro- 
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bably  shall  return  the  Saturday  following;  say 
Wednesday,  therefore. 

"  I  know  it  would  be  quite  impossible,  Norman  ; 
but  Thursday " 

"  And  pray  what  engagement  can  you  possibly 
have  to  detain  you  at  home  ?  When  is  Louisa  to 
be  married  ?     By-the  by " 

u  Very  soon,  I  believe." 

'^  And  Charles?" 

"  The  same  day/' 

"And  by  whose  wisdom  was  that  design  pro- 
jected ?" 

'*  Helen  and  Louisa  wished  it." 

*'  Ha ! — I  suspected  so  much — so  exactly  that 
sort  of  entre  nous  arrangement  which  ladies  are 
ever  busied  in  forming." 

*'  But  do  you  not  approve  of  it  ?" 

"  No — I  should  fear  its  causing  such  tumult." 

**  Tumult,'^  laughed  Clara,  for  St.  Clair's  oddi- 
ties always  excited  her  laughter  more  than  any 
thing  else  in  the  world. 

"  And  who  are  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony  ?" 
inquired  St.  Clair,  somewhat  anxiously. 

*'  Charles  says  you  and  Clara  must*' 
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"Me! — oh,  no,  dear  Emily,  Charles  must 
excuse  me.'' 

"  No,  indeed,  he  will  not ;  he  is  quite  deter- 
mined on  having  you." 

"  Impossible  !  I  cannot  go — indeed  I  cannot." 

**  And  why  not,  Norman  ?  Charles  will  be  so 
disappointed — Henry  Percy,  too,  I  know,  is  most 
anxious  for  your  presence." 

"  Say  no  more  on  the  subject,  Emily,  and  tell 
Charles  never  to  propose  it  to  me :  it  would  be 
more  than  my  feelings  are  equal  to — altogether  it 
will  be  such  a  scene — such  a  tragic  concern!" — 
trying  in  vain  to  smile,  and  endeavouring  to  sup- 
press some  hidden  emotion. 

"  Oh,  if  that's  all,  I  can  set  your  mind  per- 
fectly at  ease  there,  for  they  have  all  promised  papa 
there  shall  be  no  weeping,  or  that  sort  of  thing — 
rest  assured  there  shall  not.  Papa  has  made  it  a 
point" — here  Emily  felt  her  hand  seized,  and 
pressed  convulsively.  "  My  dear  Emily,  I  never 
can  become  a  witness  of  Henry  Percy's  marriage." 
No  more  was  said,  and  St.  Clair  hastily  with- 
drew. 

*'  I  am  sorry  you  pressed  that  subject,  Emily," 
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said  Clara ;  "  on  Norman's  first  refusal,  I  instantly 
became  aware  of  his  motive." 

"  I  did  not  even  conjecture  it — he  is  sometimes 
so  difficult  to  understand  ;  and,  strange  to  say,  the 
idea  of  Anna  Percy  never  once  occurred  to  me.  I 
thought  he  had  recovered  that,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure." 

*'  So  he  has,  but  still  he  evinces  such  sudden 
transition  of  feeling ;  and  when  any  particular  cir- 
•cumstance  occurs  to  recall  her  to  his  recollection, 
his  emotion  instantly  becomes  irrepressible.  On 
one  or  two  occasions  he  appeared  much  distressed 
on  my  account,  making  a  faint  effort  at  apology ; 
but  I  instantly  checked  him,  and  told  him  I 
could  not  love  him  half  so  well,  were  it  other- 
wise." 

Emily  became  much  affected.  "  You  have  never 
seen  Anna  Percy,  Clara  ?" 

"No,  but  I  am  perfectly  acquainted  with  her 
ci  a  'acter." 

"  How  deeply  she  loved  St.  Clair  ! — and  with 
what  angel  submission  she  bowed  to  the  stroke 
which  severed  them  for  ever ! — Charles  has  often 
told   me  that  he  never   witnessed   the   power  of 
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religion  so  forcibly  and  sweetly  exemplilSed. — 
I  trust,  indeed,  it  has  been  a  salutary  lesson  to  us 
all !" 

St.  Clair  re-entered. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


The  afFair  cries  haste, 


And  speed  must  answer  it : " 

Shakspeare. 


Tap,  tap,  at  the  door  of  Lord   Mowbray's  library. 

"  Who's  there  ?" 

"  Myself,  my  lord." 

*'  Come  in,  Williams." 

"  I  beg  pardon,  my  lord  ;  but " 

"  What  now,  Williams  ?" 

'*  I  was  loth  to  go  to  bed,  my  lord,  till  I'd  be 
afther  comin'  to  tell  you  the  news." 

*'  ^A«^news?" 

"  It's  what  I  wanted  to  ax  you,  my  lord,  about 
the  news  from  Ireland." 

"  Oh  J  to  ask  me  ! — I  thought  you  were  going  to 
fell  me  news." 
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"  Why,  it's  all  as  wan,  you  know,  my  lord — 
but  ye  didn't  hear  about  the  letther  that  come 
from  Ireland." 

'*  What  letter — from  whom — and  from  what 
part  of  Ireland?" 

"  Why,  from  Woodlands,  my  lord — the  letther 
that  Carton  is  afther  writin'  to  Gerald." 

"  Oh,  Williams !" — impatiently — "you  see  me 
immersed  in  papers  here ;  and  why  icill  you  inter- 
rupt me  with  such  nonsense  ?" 

"  Throth  an'  I  wouldn't  intherrupt  ye,  my 
lord,  only  on  account  iv  that  dhrame  I  had  last 
night ;  an'  it's  what  I'm  thinkin'  that  it  has  a 
power  to  do  wud  Carton's  letther ;  for  he  says 
there's  a  wondherful  stir  through  all  the  tenants 
at  Woodlands;  an'  he  thinks  there'll  be  ugly 
work  among  'em  ;  and  that  some  iv  'em  are  afther 
biginin'  to  show  their  theeth  already ;  an'  that — 
but  I  can't  think  iv  the  half  iv  what  he  said. — 
Any  how,  he  says  he's  sartin  sure  there's  some- 
thin'  bad  goin'  on  among  'em." 

"  Well,  make  your  mind  perfectly  easy,  Wil- 
liams ;  for  the  stir,  as  you  call  it,  is  merely  in  con- 
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sequence  of  all  their  leases  having  expired ;  and 
I  have  been  making  arrangements  with  Mr.  St. 
Clair  and  Mr.  Gavestone  to  make  a  more  equal 
division  of  the  ground  amongst  them :  therefore, 
let  me  advise  your  retiring  to  bed  as  speedily  and 
as  quietly  as  possible." 

"  Musha,  long  life  to  your  honour,  my  lord! 
for  it's  you  that  wur  always  good  and  considhe- 
rate  to  them,  an'  the  likes  iv  'em  ;  an'  it's  not 
but  some  iv  'em  are  thankless  enough  afther  all. 
Any  how,  I'm  sure  there's  somethin'  grate  goin' 
to  happen,  for,  as  I  was  goin'  to  tell  you,  that 
dhrame  I  had  last  night  was  so  morthal  quare." 

*'  Well,  the  dream  some  other  time,  WiUiams  ; 
but  you  see  I  am  particularly  engaged  just 
now." 

'*  That's  thrue,  my  lord  ;  an'  I  beg  pardon  ; — 
but  I  didn't  tell  ye  all  that  was  in  the  letther  yet ; 
an'  it's  little  ye  know  iv  all  the  doins  they're 
goin'  on  wud — there's  that  blustherin'  fellow,  Pat 
MoUoy,  he  tould  Mr.  Gavestone  to  his  face, 
th'other  day,  that  he  might  as  well  get  himself 
reninted  (anointed)  for  death  at  wanst,  as  to  darr 
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attempt  to  take  wan  spit  iv  his  gi'ound  from  him : 
an,  moreover.  Carton  overhard  Mr.  Gavestone 
sayin'  to  Mr.  St.  Clair— 

"  '  Remember  I  tell  you,  Misther  St.  Clair,' 
says  he — '  remember  I  tell  you,  ye'll  never  be 
able  to  manage  wud  those  fellows,  unless  Lord 
Mowbray  comes  here  to  the  fore  himself;  for  I 
see  there's  nothin'  else  for  it  to  make  pace  among 
em.' 

"  So  then  Mr.  St.  Clair  made  answer,  an'  said, 
that  if  it  could  be  helped  at  all,  he  wouldn't  like 
to  go  dhrag  your  lordship  through  the  sais  (seas) 
such  weather  as  this,  on  account  iv  your  bein' 
just  green  out  o'  the  fluency  :  and  then  Mr. 
Gavestone  shook  his  head,  an'  said — 

"  '  Well,  then,'  says  he,  *  I  won't  answer  for 
the  consequences,'  says  he,  'if  Lord  Mowbray 
doesn't  come  among  us  for  a  week  or  two,  to  help 
us  over  this  business.' 

"  So  then  Mr.  St.  Clair  said,  that  bad  manners 
to  the  care  he  cared  about  any  iv  their  ignorant 
squabblin'. 

"  '  Let  'em  fight  it  out  through  wan  another,' 
says  he,  '  till  they're  tired  iv  it ;  but  Lord  Mow- 
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bray*8  health  shan't  be  sacrificed  to  wan  iv  their 
seed,  breed,  or  gineration.' 

"  So,  wud  that,  Mr.  Gavestone  got  into  a 
roarin'  passion,  an'  swore  like  mad,  that  Mr.  St. 
Clair  should  answer  to  Lord  Mowbray  for  all  the 
bad  consequences  that  might  happen  among  'em. 
An'  then  Mr.  St.  Clair  darted  such  a  proud  look 
at  him,  an'  turned  on  his  heel,  and  bid  him,  on 
his  peril,  darr  attempt  to  go  write  off  for  Lord 
Mowbray,  an'  venthur  his  life  for  such  a  set  iv 
thankless,  ignorant  ragamuffins." 

'*  Are  you  sure,  Williams,  that  all  this  oc- 
curred ?" 

'*  Sure ! — why,  hadn't  I  the  letther  in  my 
hand  ? — an'  didn't  I  read  Gerald's  name  on  the 
back  iv  it  ? — an'  be  the  same  token,  didn't  I  say 
to  Peggy,  *  Why,  Peggy,'  says  I,  '  this  big  red 
wafer  is  as  big  as  the  Hill  o'  Howth,'  says  I,  *  an' 
I'm  sartin  sure  there's  some  grate  sacret  in  this 
letther,  any  how,'  says  I,  turnin'  it  round  an' 
round  in  my  hand,  '  on  account  o'  the  wafer,' 
says  I ;  so  wud  that,  who  should  come  in  but 
Gerald  himself,  sure  'nough  ;  an'  down  he  sat ;  an' 
he  up  an'  read  every  line  in  the  letther  for  us  all ; 
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an'  so  I  couldn't  lie  asy  on  my  bed  till  I  tould  ye 
all  about  it,  on  account  iv  me  bein'  so  kilt  about 
the  dhrame." 

"  Send  Gerald  to  me,  Williams,"  interrupted 
Lord  Mowbray,  looking  much  disconcerted  by  the 
intelligence ;  ''it  is  partly  as  I  anticipated — send 
Gerald  to  me." 

"  Yes,  my  lord,'' — vanishing. 
"  Gerald,  I  fear  my  presence  at  Woodlands  is 
indispensable — Williams  has  just  been  telling  me 
of  a  letter  you  received  from  Carton,  mentioning 
an  appearance  of  much  discontent  amongst  the 
tenantry." 

"  Why,  yes,  my  lord ;  they  are  something 
obsthropelous ;  an'  some  of  them  rumbunctious 
enough  ;  but  'twas  very  overseen  of  Williams  to 
trouble  your  lordship  just  now  about  such  matters  ; 
for  Mr.  St.  Clair  is  not  for  your  knowing  any 
thing  about  it." 

Gerald,  however,  briefly  confirmed  Williams' 
detail. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 


*'  By  foreign  hands  thy  dying  eyes  were  clos'd — 
By  foreign  hands  thy  decent  limbs  compos'd : 
By  foreign  hands  thy  hmnble  grave  adorned — 
By  strangers  honour'd,  and  by  strangers  moum'd." 

Pope. 


*'  I  DO  believe  Mr.  Gavestone  is  one  of  the  most 
self-opinionated,  positive  men  on  this  earth,"  mut- 
tered St.  Clair;  his  face  flushed  high  by  recent 
disquiet. 

*'  What's  the  matter,  my  dear  St.  Clair?" 
"  It  is  not  a  month  since  I  told  him  no  conside- 
ration should  induce  me  to  send  for  Lord  Mowbray 
whilst  his  health  continued  delicate ; — and  now, 
because  a  set  of  discontented  ignoramuses  are  dis- 
satisfied because  every  arrangement  is  being  made 
for  their  welfare,  he  tells  me  that,  let  the  conse- 
quences be  what  they  may,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  get  Lord  Mowbray  over  as  speedily  as  pos- 
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sible.  I  told  him  1  would  not  hear  of  it ;  and 
then  he  tells  me,  with  such  a  long  face,  *  You 
are  not  aware  of  all  the  evil  that  may  result  in 
consequence,  Mr.  St,  Clair;  Lord  Mowbray's 
presence  here  may  prevent  the  poor  creatures 
doing  something  they  may  repent  of — you  cannot 
conceive  the  spirit  that  prevails  when  there  is  any 
thing  of  this  sort  in  operation.' 

"  '  Nor  do  I  want  to  know,'  1  told  him.  '  If 
they  do  any  thing  outrageous,  they  will  be  hanged 
—that's  all.' " 

"  Oh,  Norman,  I  am  sorry  you  allowed  your- 
self to  get  so  angry." 

"  What  could  I  do,  Clara? — Now  I  must  leave 
you,  and  go  to  that  fellow,  Gavestone's,  for  two 
or  three  days ;  he  says  he  cannot  proceed  in  the 
business  without  the  assistance  of  either  Lord  Mow- 
bray or  myself.  I  told  him  Lord  Mowbray  should, 
on  no  account,  be  allowed  to  suffer  any  risk. — So 
now  I  must  start,  dear  Clara !" — suddenly  chang- 
ing his  tone — "  how  can  I  leave  you  for  three 
interminable  days  ?" 

"  Oh,  do  not  think  of  me,  St.  Clair. — I  am  so 
^^^PPy  you  prevented  Lord  Mowbray's  being  sent 
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for ; — a  relapse  would,  in  all  probability,  be  the 
consequence  : — and  as  for  myself,  I  do  not  intend 
to  miss  you  at  all. —  Emily,  you  know,  has  pro- 
mised to  come  to-morrow,  and  remain  till  your 
return " 

'*  A  letter,  sir,"  said  a  domestic,  entering  at  the 
moment,  and  presenting  it  to  St.  Clair. 

"  Here,  Clara,  read  it — I  cannot  wait," — hur- 
rying from  the  apartment,  and  in  ten  minutes  re- 
turning— "  Well,  dear  Clara,  I  must  say  fare- 
well ! — but,  good  heavens  !  are  you  ill  ? — you  look 
pale — deadly  pale  ! — I  will  not  leave  you,  Clara — 
1  will  send  for  Henry  Percy,  and  he  can  settle 
this  business  with  Mr.  Gavestone — I  will  indeed — 
rest  assured  I  shall  not  leave  you." 

"  I  am  not  thinking  of  myself,  my  dear  St. 
Clair." 

* '  But  you  look  ill — you  look  very  faint." 

"  This  lettter " 

"  What  letter  r 

"  Lord  Errrington — my  dear  Norman,  calm 
yourself." 

"  My  brother  is  dead  ! — have  I  that  to  learn  ? — 
Good    heavens,    Clara !" — tottering   to    a   seat — 
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*'  what  did  you  say  of  Lord  Errington  ? — it  cannot 
be — that  was  not  his  hand-writing. — Oh,  Clara, 
if  you  love  me,  do  not  confirm  these  dreadful 
apprehensions  !" 

Clara  was  silent — that  fearful  silence  ! 
St.  Clair  grasped  the  letter — but  no  word  was 
discernible — a  confused  scroll  seemed  to  swim 
before  his  eyes — his  overpowering  feelings  gained 
intolerable  ascendancy — his  countenance  became 
livid ! — Clara  rushed  forward ;  and  his  head  sinking 
on  her  shoulder,  a  long  interval  of  insensibility 
succeeded. 

The  bell  rang  violently. 

"  Send  for  Mr.  Percy  instantly,"  faltered  Clara; 
and  in  the  space  of  an  hour  Henry  Percy  ar- 
rived ;  but  ere  then  St.  Clair's  worst  apprehensions 
were  confirmed. — Lord  Errington  was  indeed  no 
more ! 

The  letter  was  from  a  brother  officer — from  one 
to  whom  it  had  early  been  given  to  know  and 
esteem  the  things  belonging  to  eternity  ;  and  in 
proportion  as  they  were  estimated,  vanishing  time, 
with  all  its  delusive  joys,  sank  valueless  and 
unappreciated. 
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The  residue  of  Lord  Errington's  existence 
forms  but  a  brief  detail — that  concatenation  of 
agonizing  events  which  preceded  his  departure, 
pressed  heavily  and  unresistingly  upon  a  mind 
and  constitution  wrecked  by  dissipation. — A 
violent  fever  was  the  consequence ;  and  for  three 
weeks  seemed  to  baffle  every  effort  which  medical 
skill  could  devise. — At  length,  however,  the 
delirium  of  the  disease  having  subsided,  a  partial 
recovery  succeeded ;  but  his  strength  was  gone. — 
And  the  vessel  having  put  into  Madeira,  he  was 
borne  on  shore,  never  to  return. — It  was  pro- 
nounced impossible  for  him  to  proceed;  and  his 
baggage  and  effects  being  conveyed  from  the 
ship,  friends  and  companions  must  take  a  last 
farewell ! 

It  was  sad  to  behold  him,  separated  from 
friends,  kindred,  country — far  from  all  earthly 
sympathy,  an  enfeebled  and  a  dying  man — left  to 
the  heartless  mercy  of  a  cheerless  world.  Friend 
after  friend  departed ;  some  paying  the  tribute  of 
a  tear ;  and  some  a  deep-drawn  sigh  of  pity,  as 
they  looked  their  last  on  Lord  Errington.  But 
would  none  remain? — would   all   leave  him,  un- 
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friended  and  alone,  to  die  in  a  land  of  strangers  ? 
Ah,  no ;  there  was  one — led  there,  may  we  not 
say,  by  the  compassionate  hand  of  a  heavenly 
Father — one  who  remained  to  soothe,  console,  and 
cheer  that  sunken  heart,  which  soon  ceased  to  beat 
for  ever — one  whose  character  is  soon  pourtrayed 
in  a  short,  but  all-comprising  term — he  was  a 
Christian  ! 

"Farewell,  Clarence,"  murmured  Lord  Erring- 
ton,  extending  his  wasted  hand  to  a  young  lieute- 
nant, in  the  prime  of  life  and  health — "  Will  you 
not  say  farewell,  Clarence  ? — never  again  shall  we 
meet  on  this  earth." 

"  It  is  a  painful  word  at  all  times,  my  dear  Lord 
Errington ;  and  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  refuse  to 
utter  it  now." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Clarence  ?" 

"  I  mean  that  your  destiny  must  now  be  the 
guide  of  my  future  movements." 

"  Oh,  Clarence,  I  cannot  suffer  this — go,  go ; 
your  worldly  prospects  are  at  stake — 'tis  vain  your 
remaining  here — I  am  a  dying  man  !" 

"It  is  equally   vain  my  attempting  to  depart. 
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my  dear    Errington ;    for    the    ship    has    already 
sailed." 

There  are  feelings  which  mock  at  words  I — In 
silence,  Lord  Errington  once  more  extended  a 
hand — it  was  clasped ! — a  way  of  access  was 
opened  to  that  fainting  heart ;  and  it  was  seized, 
to  fix  it  upon  him  whose  love  is  boundless  and  un- 
equalled. 

*«  You  tell  me,  my  friend,  that  you  feel  yourself 
a  dying  man !" 

''  Yes,  Clarence,  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  my 
days — it  is  hard ! — And  yet,  severe  as  is  my 
doom,  I  sometimes  think  I  do  not  fear  to  die." 

"  You  sometimes  think ; — but  have  you  not  a 
full  assurance,  my  dear  Errington  ? — have  you  no 
pang — no  fear — no  doubt  of  acceptance  with  a 
merciful  and  a  just  God  ? — can  you  fearlessly  enter 
the  presence  of  Him  who  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to 
behold  iniquity  ? — can  you " 

"  Clarence,  I  have  never  been  accustomed  to 
think  thus — it  is  only  by  banishing  such  thoughts 
that  I  am  enabled  to  meet  death  thus  dauntlessly. 
I  am  aware  that  my  days  must  be  few — that  I  am 
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about  to  close  my  eyes  for  ever  on  this  earth — 
once  so  brilliant,  I  thought — now  so  dimmed ! — 
The  grave  shall  close  over  me  ! — I  know  no  more 
— I  wish  to  know  no  more — all,  all  is  dark  be- 
yond ! — forgetting  and  forgotten  :  this  is  to  die  ! — 
Banish  it,  therefore — it  will  come  too  soon— it  will 
not  tarry  !" 

*'  Nay,  my  friend,  I  cannot  suffer  you  thus  to 
linger  out  a  brief  probation,  and  not  bestow  a 
thought  on  that  new  existence,  of  which  death  is 
but  the  harbinger.  Let  me  implore  you,  Lord 
Errington — for  soon  it  will  be  too  late — only  to 
reflect  upon  the  very  nature  of  that  eternity,  to 
which  we  all  are  hastening — of  which  you  have 
attained  the  verge.  Look  onward — what  is  it  ? — 
boundless  ! — never-ending — never ^  never-ending  ! — 
Stretch  your  view  but  a  little  farther — what  is 
presented? — those  two  states  of  existence — and 
that  impassable  gulph — and  the  irrevocable  and 
everlasting  sentence  from  a  God  of  mercy,  of  love, 
of  truth,  of  justice  ! — Oh,  Lord  Errington,  how 
long  can  you  contemplate  all  this,  and  still  view 
death  with  indifference  !" 

**  Hush,  Clarence — cease — oh,  cease,  I  implore 

VOL    II.  M 
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you. — Why  unman  me  at  the  hour  of  death  ? — 
you  have  unnerved  me — my  God,  my  heart 
trembles  within  me  ! — And  yet,  my  life — ^let  me 
see — what  have  I  done  ? — what  have  1  left 
undone  ? — a  A^flr^-searching  God  ! — '  of  purer 
eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity !' — the  test  is  too 
much — I  am  lost  ! — Clarence,  leave  me." 

''Nay,  my  dear  friend;  rather  suffer  me  to 
help  you  to  arise,  and  come  to  your  Father, 
and  say  unto  him,  '  Father,   I  have  sinned  against 

heaven ' " 

"  Me  !  Clarence — I  dare  not — a  vile,  depraved 
sinner — I  dare  not — a  pure,  a  just,  and  an 
offended  Deity  ! — my  defiled  soul !" 

"  Lord  Errington,  this  is  the  *  eleventh  hour* — 
take  it  even  now  to  the  pure  fountain — wash  it, 
even  now,  in  the  atoning  blood  of  a  crucified  and 
a  risen  Saviour — no  spot  or  blemish  shall  remain — 
it  is  all-sufficient — it  is  the  way — the  only  true 
and  living  way  of  access  to  a  just  and  a 
merciful  Deity — it  is  the  way  traced  out  by 
the  finger  of  love  since  the  world  began. — In- 
finite wisdom  designed  it — infinite  justice  demanded 
it — infinite  love  confirmed  it !" 
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*'  But  not  for  me !" — faltered  the  convinced 
sinner,  his  heart  fainting  within  him — "  oh,  not 
for  me !" 

"  And  why  not  for  you,  Lord  Errington  ? — are 
you  alone  excepted  of  all  the  fallen  race  ?" 

"  Those  who  have  walked  in  his  ways  may 
embrace  all  this — but  I  who  have  never  taken  one 
step " 

"  Shall  therefore  presume,  in  your  dying  hour, 
to  question  that  word  of  truth,  which  so  plainly 
declares — *  I  came  not  to  call  the  righteous,  but 
sinners  to  repentance." 

"  But  such  a  sinner  as  I  am — as  I  have  ever 
been !" 

"  To  the  chief  of  sinners  it  is  all-sufficient — let 
them  come  with  faith,  nothing  doubting — let  them 
lean  upon  him  whose  strength  is  perfected  in  our 
weakness.  He  invites  us — he  draws  us  with 
*  bands  of  love' — '  the  spirit  and  the  bride  say, 
come ;  and  let  him  that  heareth  say,  come ; 
and  let  him  that  is  athirst  come ;  and  whosoever 
will,  let  him  take  the  water  of  life  freely *  " 

But  it  would  far  exceed  our  limits  to  enter  into 
minute  detail  of  the  weeks  which  elapsed,  during 
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which,  with  unwearied  assiduity,  this  child  of 
God  was  engaged  in  leading  a  dying  sinner  to  em- 
brace that  free  offer  of  salvation.  Suffice  it,  that 
the  heaven-born  words  sank  deep  into  his  heart — 
he  was  led  to  the  feet  of  a  Saviour.  *  Much 
was  forgiven  him  ;  and  he  loved  much.' — He  was 
purified,  sanctified,  justified  ! — The  hour  of  death 
drew  near  ;  but  it  was  divested  of  its  stinor  ! — 
Suddenly,  and  for  the  last  time,  his  hand 
was  outstretched  toward  that  of  his  friend, 
the  calm  and  fervent  pressure  telling  of  peace 
within. 

**  Clarence,"    he    faltered,    in    dying    accents, 
"  see   Norman — time    with    him    is    young — the 

world    smiles    brightly    around    him Bid    him 

recollect  it  will  not  always  be  thus  ; — charge  him 
to  bear  in  mind  that  a  time  will  come  ; — lead   him 

to — to "   he  stopped ;  for  the  world  seemed 

receding — "to  my — my — Saviour "  It  va- 
nished ! 


The  letter  which  announced   the  death  of  Lord 
Errington,  was  a  concise  one  from  Clarence,  who. 
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having  just  arrived  in  Dublin,  entreated  earnestly 
to  see  St.  Clair ;  as  in  one  week  he  should  leave 
for  India.  That  hour  St.  Clair  started  ;  and  it 
was  then  the  above  particulars  were  commu- 
nicated.— They  struck  upon  his  heart ! — their  in- 
fluence was  abiding. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 


"  Angels  and  ministers  of  grace,  defend  us  ! 
Be  thou  a  spirit  of  health,  or  goblin  damn'd  ?" 

Shakspeake. 


It  was  night  when  Clara  sat  alone  in  the  drawing- 
room  at  Woodlands — that  spacious  apartment ; — 
*'  And  it  looked  so  desolate,"  she  thought — "  so 
melancholy  in  St.  Clair*s  absence."  She  took  up 
a  book — turned  over  page  after  page — found  her 
mind  strangely  unattuned  to  study — laid  it  down — 
looked  round  and  round  the  apartment.  Some- 
thing seemed  so  absent  from  the  scene,  that  she 
resolved  not  to  look  again — she  could  not  say  she 
was  cold  ;  yet  drew  her  chair  close  to  the  fire — 
closer  still — gazed  idly  upon  it — thought  she  could 
discern  various  figures,  of  sundry  dimensions,  in- 
terspersed therein — not  very  misshapen  either 
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A  military  person,  on  horseback,  was  very  plainly 
depicted,  with  something  like  a  sword  in  his  hand ; 
and  in  immediate  proximity  with  this  man  of 
battle,  was  an  old  woman,  enveloped  in  a  long 
red  cloak — the  only  defect  in  this  latter  personage 
was  the  unimportant  one  of  her  being  minus  a 
head  ;  but  then  the  cloak  was  so  identifying  ! — 
What  a  train  of  thought  all  this  inspired !  and 
well  it  did ;  for  ill  could  she  endure  to  think  of 
poor  St.  Clair — his  agony  on  hearing  of  Lord 
Errington's  death — his  hasty  departure — his  part- 
ing look. — Large  tears  rolled  rapidly  down  her 
cheeks,  as  all  this,  for  the  fiftieth  time,  recurred. 
She  would  not  think  of  him  any  more  for  that 
night  ;  to-morrow  she  would  have  Emily  ;  and 
again  her  companions  were  those  mystic  per- 
sonages of  the  fire — they  reminded  her  so  of 

but  here  Clara  thought  she  heard  a  sort  of  light 
rustling  somewhere — She  turned — looked  towards 
the  door — listened — it  was  nothing. 

The  fire  again ;  but  she  forgot  what  she  had 
been  thinking  of.  "What  was  it? — something 
about  St.  Clair ;"  but  hark !  now  it  becomes  very 
distinct — it  is  surely  a  light  footstep  at  the  door  ; 
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it  softly  opened ;  she  turned — slowly  and  some- 
what timidly — Lord  Mowbray  was  close  to  her 
chair. 

Clara  was  by  no  means  superstitious,  yet  a  faint 
exclamation  escaped. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 


But  stay,  what  news  ?     Why  comest  thou  in  such  post  ?" 

Shakspeare. 


**  But  you  appeared  so  suddenly,  Lord  Mowbray, 
so  startlingly,"  observed  Clara. 

"  It  was  intended  as  an  agreeable  surprise  for 
you  and  St.  Clair." 

**  How  did  you  gain  admittance,  though  ?" 

"  By  the  back  entrance." 

"  Ah,  that  is  so  like  poor  Norman." 

**  But  where  is  St.  Clair  ?" 

Clara  related   the  occurrence    of  the    morning, 
Lord  Mowbray  evincing  much  concern. 

"  But  what  could  have  induced  you  to  cross  the 
water  at  this  season,  and  you  still  an  invalid  ?" 

The  library  scene  with  Williams,  epitomized  by 
Lord  Mowbray. 

'*  This  day  Henry  Percy  went  to  Mr.  Gave- 
stone's  to  arrange  all  that.     You  should  not  have 
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risked  your  health — it  was  too  venturous ;  St.  Clair 
will  be  so  angry  ;  and  as  for  me,  1  fear  selfishness 
predominates  too  far  to  admit  of  my  being  half 
angry  enough.  You  must  take  a  warm  bath,  how- 
ever, and — and "  then  followed  in  rapid  succes- 
sion a  hundred  prescriptions  counteractive  of  relapse 
of  influenza ;  to  none  of  which  Lord  Mowbray 
acceding,  the  point  was  therefore  yielded  by  the 
weaker  side,  and  then  they  did  so  talk  of  one 
thing  or  another. 

The  family  at  Mount  Hamilton,  of  course,  took 
precedence;  each  was  discussed  individually — 
papa,  mamma,  Gertrude,  Adeline. 

**  All  quite  well,  but  felt  her  absence  so  much." 
Here  tears  flowed.  Clara  did  not  know  how  it 
was  she  was  so  unusually  depressed  this  evening — 
thought  she  never  felt  solitary  in  her  life  before ; 
but  the  sad  occun^ence  of  the  morning,  and  St. 
Clair's  absence,  and  altogether;  to-morrow,  how- 
over,  she  was  to  have  a  companion.  "  And,  Lord 
Mowbray," — suddenly  changing  her  tone — ^'' such 
a  companion — the  very  opposite  of  what  I  had 
imagined — so  serious,  so  engaging,  so  amiable,  so 
beautiful  I" 
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*'  Who,  Clara  ?" 

Here  she  became  a  little  confused,  her  handker- 
chief dropped,  and  she  actually  looked  guilty^  on 
pronouncing  the  name  of  *' Emily." 

There  was  nothing  wonderful  in  Lord  Mowbray 
stooping  to  pick  up  this  handkerchief;  there  were 
no  "  strawberries"  whatever  on  it — nothing  in  the 
slightest  degree  "  Egyptian"  in  the  texture,  and 
yet  Clara  thought  it  augured,  she  could  not  exactly 
determine  what.  Lord  Mowbray,  however,  took 
it — rather  deliberately,  she  thought — and  presented 
it  with  that  grace  so  all-his-own. 

Still  he  was  silent,  and  this  provoked  Clara — 
they  were  both  silent,  indeed,  for  a  considerable 
time;  at  length,  Clara  said,  *' I  do  not  think  I 
ever  was  so  agreeably  disappointed  (but  you  will 
not  admit  of  that  expression,  Lord  Mowbray), 
more  surprised  then,  on  meeting  any  person 
as " 

'«  Why  do  you  think  1  should  cavil  at  such 
trifles,  Clara?" 

"  You  have  done  so  before  now ;  but  I  was 
going  to  observe  that  Emily  is  so  very " 

'*  But  that  was  before  you  were  Mrs.  St.  Clair, 
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you  know ;  and  when  I  embraced  any  and  every 
opportunity  of  quarrelling  with  you." 

''  Well,  I  forgive  you,"  impatiently  ;  "  but " 

**  Nay,  but  you  do  not  forgive  me,  for  I  don't 
think  I  ever  saw  you  look  so  reproachfully  as  at 
this  very  present,  critical  moment." 

"  Now  that  I  am  Mrs.  St.  Clair,  I  beg  I  may 
be  treated  with  a  little  more  respect  than  to  be 
thus  interrupted " 

"  Oh,  Clara  !" — and  rising  rather  suddenly,  Lord 
Mowbray  slowly  (not  hastily,  like  St.  Clair)  tra- 
versed the  apartment ; — "  but  go  on,  Mrs.  St.  Clair 
— I  promise  faithfully  to  be  an  attentive  auditor." 

'*  Nay,  you  have  broken  the  thread  of  my  nar- 
rative, so  I  have  done." 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 


Three  words,  dear  Romeo,  and  good  night  indeed." 

Shakspeare. 


'*  In  pity  to  my  vision,  do  sit  down,  Lord  Mow- 
bray ;  already  a  mist  overspreads  my  eyes,  tracing 
your  movements  to  and  fro,  and  when  I  withdraw 
my  gaze,  it  is  impossible  either  to  speak  or 
hear." 

Lord  Mowbray  smiled. 

**  Norman,  it  would  seem,  has  infected  you  with 
his  nautical  propensity ;  I  often  tell  him  he  must 
have  been  *  born  on  the  sea !'  There,  sit  down  in 
that  chair,  and  no  other ;  I  wish  to  speak  to  you 
about  something  very  particular,  and  these  rest- 
less movements  indicate  much  inattention,  at 
least " 

Another   smile   from   Lord   Mowbray ;    it   was 
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forced  though,  as  with  an  air  of  ill-concealed  reluc- 
tance, he  occupied  the  seat  placed  in  front  of  Clara. 

"  Well,  Clara  ?" 

A  half  irresolute  pause,  and  then — "  you  will 
go  to  Ravensdale  to-morrow." 

*'No;  Mr.  Gavestone's  must  be  my  destination 
to-morrow." 

**  And  the  day  following  ?" 

"  Mr.  Gavestone's." 

*'  Friday,  then?" 

"  Shall  be  passed  with  you,  Clara,  and  on 
Saturday  I  start  for  Mowbray  Castle,  and  call  at 
Kavensdale,  en  route" 

"  Ah,  but  that  will  appear  so  very  en-passant — 
so  cold.  Just  allow  me  to  arrange  it — Ravensdale 
to-morrow,  and  all  the  others  in  subordinate  suc- 
cession." 

"  That  is  disarranging^  Clara." 

"  But  it  would  be  far  the  better  plan,  believe 
me." 

"  You  know  my  sentiments,  my  dear  Clara." 

"  But  I  find  it  impossible  to  approve  tliem. 
What  will  Charles  say  ? — and  Emily,  what  can 
she  think." 
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**  Not  think  of  it  at  all,"  said  Lord  Mowbray, 
rather  hastily. 

"I  see  I  must  go  back  to  Mount  Hamilton 
again,"  said  Clara.  *'  You  have  become  so  very 
self-willed — so  changed,  since  left  altogether  to 
yourself " 

*'  Not  changed  in  this  particular,  certainly;  you 
will  admit — you  must  do  me  the  justice  to  recol- 
lect  "  replied  Lord  Mowbray,  somewhat  fal- 

teringly. 

"  But  if  you  would  only  hear  what  I  have  to 
say " 

"  Hear  you,  Clara — am  I  not  placed  here  for 
the  especial  purpose  ?" 

"  But  I  am  so  vert/  serious,  and  fully  bent  on 
combatting  this  resolution  of  yours  respecting 
Kavensdale.  I  am  aware  that  man's  judgment  on 
subjects  of  higher  import,  is  far  superior  to  that 
of  the  weaker  sex ;  but  in  gentler  matters — in 
short,  on  those  more  immediately  connected  with 
the  heart,  you  will  allow  it  to  be  a  conceded  point, 
that  woman  possesses  far  more  of  that  intuitive 
sort   of    perception   which    enables   her   to   dive, 
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with  such  faithfulness,  into  evexy  feeling  and  emo- 
tion  " 

"  Oh,  Clara !" — in  affected  alarm,  and  bent  only 
on  giving  a  new  turn  to  the  conversation — "  feel- 
ing, and  emotion,  and  diving — oh,  matrimony  !  I 
I  am  actually  afraid  of  you,  Clara ;" — partially 
rising  from  his  seat,  and  half  imperceptibly  gliding 
his  chair  not  quite  so  opposite  that  of  the  un- 
sparing Clara. 

"  Now  I  can  so  well  understand  this  little  ruse  ; 
you  'are  aware  that  all  this  exordium  is  a  mere 
circuitous  preface  to — to — but  seriously,  Lord 
Mowbray,  I  do  wish  you  were  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  Emily,  and  you  must  love  her." 

^^  Love  her^  Clara! — How  soon  do  you  think 
St.  Clair  will  return  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure," — in  that  partially 
peevish  tone,  half  indicative  of  St.  Clair,  for  a 
little  moment,  being  a  person  of  minor  consi- 
deration; "but  Emily — I'm  certain  she  loves 
you." 

"  Clara,  my  dear  Clara,  do  have  done " 

"  Ah,  that  is  so  like  Emily.     It  is  not  a  month 
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since,  in  vehement  emotion,  she  entreated  of  me 
to  mention  your  name  no  more  for  ever," 

"  My  name  !'* 

"  Yes — and  in  compassion  I  obeyed." 

'*  My  dear  Clam,  what  can  you  mean  ?" 

**  That  Emily  loves  you,  and  you  love  Emily ; 
and  you  are  too — too — proud^  I  dare  not  say,  to 
confess  your  love/' 

Lord  Mowbray  thought  for  a  considerable  time ; 
at  length,  drawing  his  chair  still  closer  to  the  fire — 
**if  I  know  myself  at  all,  my  dear  friend,  it  is 
humility,  not  pride,  which  withholds  the  declara- 
tion of  my  sentiments." 

"  But  why  should  you  hesitate,  or  wherefore 
imagine  you  have  no  pretensions  to  her  favour  ?" 

"  You  know,  Clara,  1  have  told  you  of  a  third 
individual " 

'*  That  I  can  contradict,"  interrupted  our 
favourite,  very  abruptly,  we  must  confess;  "  I  can 
deny  that  in  the  most  unqualified  manner — I  have 
her  own  assurance  to  the  contrary ;  no  other  indi- 
vidual, I  am  persuaded,  occupies  that  place  in  her 
affections,  which  I  am  certain  is  appropriated  to 
you  alone." 
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Oh,  if  Emily  could  have  heard  her ! — Reader, 
Reader ! 

But  Clara,  it  must  be  recollected,  was  very- 
unsophisticated — uninitiated,  we  might  say. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 


"  What  of  that  ?" 

Shakspeare. 


Every  person  who  has  the  slightest  recollection  of 
the   "  twenty-seventh  of  May,  eighteen  hundred 

and ,"  must  admit  it  to  have  been  a  day  of 

unclouded  sunshine — "  so  summery,"  Clara  ob- 
served to  Lord  Mowbray,  as,  with  that  loitering 
pace  so  indicative  of  idle  enjoyment,  they  sauntered 
to  and  fro  through  the  magnificent  gardens  at 
Woodlands. 

It  was  quite  a  fairy  scene — something  so  unique 
in  the  style  of  those  gardens,  and  the  day,  and 
altogether ;  and  a  day  and  a  scene  have  such  an 
effect,  I  often  thought,  not  only  on  the  mere 
animal  spirits,   but  on  the  general  tone  of  feeling, 
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thought,  sentiment;  it  raises  one,  I  have  some- 
times fancied — not  in  our  own  estimation ; — ah, 
no  ;  we  do  but  feel  our  comparative  nothingness  ! 
but — I  find  it  impossible,  in  fact,  to  describe  the 
effect  of  its  operation,  it  does  so  elevate  the  ideas, 
refines,  purifies ;  the  most  tempest-tost  soul,  in 
short,  becomes  suddenly  calmed,  **  But  what  has 
all  this  to  do  with  the  narrative  ?"  shall  it  be  asked 
by  those  who  hold  digression  unpardonable :  from 
such  we  earnestly  implore  forgiveness. 

Lord  Mowbray  agreed  that  there  was  something 
Italian  in  this  day,  and  so  the  hours  flitted  on 
"  quite  imperceptibly,"  Clara  exclaimed,  on  sud- 
denly becoming  aware  of  its  being  already  far 
advanced  in  the  afternoon ;  she  thought  it  could 
not  have  been  more  than  eleven. 

But  Lord  Mowbray  must  start  for  Mr.  Gave- 
stone's.  Still  Clara  urged  Ravensdale,  and  still 
encountered  resolute  opposition '*  There  is  some- 
thing so  revolting  in  the  idea  of  your  passing  such 
a  day  as  this  at  Mr.  Gavestone's ;  I  know  so  well 
how  it  will  be,  and  forewarn  you  that  it  is  beyond 
the  nature  of  possibilities  your  patience  can  sur- 
vive  " 
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But  here  Clara  suddenly  ceased,  on  perceiving 
the  approach  of  a  stranger,  whose  miserable  cos- 
tume and  meagre  aspect  betokened  the  extremity 
of  wretchedness.  She  was  a  youthful  female,  of 
interesting  appearance  ;  but  on  Clara  accosting  her, 
she  turned  on  Lord  Mowbray  that  look  of  shy 
timidity  which  seemed  to  say,  "  I  cannot  speak  to 
you  in  his  presence." 

The  appeal  was  instantly  understood,  and  Lord 
Mowbray  withdrew,  whilst  the  sufferer's  tale,  so 
prolonged  and  piteous,  was  heard  by  Clara  with 
that  intensity  of  interest  with  which  her  heart  was 
ever  wont  to  beat  responsive  to  every  child  of 
misfortune.  .         .  ... 


On  entering  the  drawing-room  at  Woodlands, 
the  first  object  which  meets  the  eye,  is  an  antique 
mirror  of  more  than  ordinary  dimensions :  it  had 
been  a  sort  of  family  relic  in  the  noble  house  of 
Mowbray,  from  time  immemorial ;  and  upon  the 
simple  fact  of  its  having  for  long  survived  the 
lapse  of  ages,  was  founded  its  sole  pretension  to 
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the  prominent  station  which  Lord  Mowbray,  with 
a  peculiar  veneration  for  any  thing  of  an  antique 
character,  had  long  since  assigned  to  it  at  Wood- 
lands . 

Thus  much  for  this  remnant  of  the  olden  time ; 
and  it  recalls  to  my  recollection  how  oft  I  have,  in 
silent  wonder,  thought  over  the  many  inconsequent 
casualties  upon  which  our  future  destiny  seems  to 
hang. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


"  Why,  cousin — why,  Rosalind — Cupid 
Have  mercy ! — not  a  word  ?" 

Shakspeare. 


Where  was  Emily  during  that  genial  interval 
which  found  Lord  Mowbray  and  Clara  enjoying 
the  vivifying  influence  of  a  mid-day  sun?  She 
had  arrived  at  Woodlands  meanwhile — had  entered 
the  drawing-room,  which,  but  a  few  preceding 
hours,  Lord  Mowbray  had  quitted ;  the  door  was 
open,  and  she  threw  herself  on  a  sofa  immediately 
behind  it.  The  heat  became  oppressive ;  an  oppo- 
site window  was  partially  raised,  and  a  gentle 
breeze  blew  freshly.  There  she  sat,  in  that  sort  of 
indolent  and  half-recumbent  posture  which  one 
might  term  the  favourite  position  of  thought ; — 
and   how   had   her's   been   engaged?     Long  had 
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Lord  Mowbray  ceased  to  inspire  them ;  some 
internal,  half-suspicious,  half-conscious  feeling  sug- 
gested the  necessity  of  interdicting  for  ever  '  the 
once  familiar'  theme ;  but  now  alone,  and  at  Wood- 
lands, shall  pardon  be  withheld  for  that  crowd  of 
ideas  which  rushed  upon  her  with  irresistible  force  ? 
It  was  imprudent  perhaps,  but  so  natural. 

Once  before  had  she  and  Louisa  entered  this 
apartment  with  Lord  Mowbray ;  and  there  were 
now  so  many  things  which  awakened  painful 
recollections — his  favourite  authors  scattered  in 
disordered  profusion  on  those  numerous  tables — a 
desolate  feeling  oppressed  her ;  then,  there  was  his 
sister's  portrait,  his  own^  and  that  mirror  too. 
Well  did  she  recollect  the  tone  in  which  he  him- 
self had  called  her  attention  to  it ;  and  can  she  be 
pardoned  that  melancholy  pleasure  with  which  her 
eyes  now  rested  upon  it. 

But  are  her  thoughts  embodied,  or  has  some 
fairy  enchantress  seized  upon  this  brief  moment  of 
indulgence,  to  condemn  the  forbidden  thought  ? — 
certain  it  is,  that  at  this  instant  it  was  mirrored 
forth — so  apparently,  so  suddenly. 

We  forbear,  however,  transcribing  the  exclama- 
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tion  which  rushed  on  the  moment  from  the  lips  of 
Emily  :  it  was  accompanied,  too,  by  a  half  stifled 
scream. 

Need  we  say  Lord  Mowbray  had  entered ;  the 
mirror  had  reflected  his  image :  he  turned,  stood 
before  her,  was  at  her  side,  spoke  to  her. 

Surprise,  embarrassment,  agitation  excessive,  at 
once  deprived  her  of  utterance ;  but  there  is 
another  language,  and  Lord  Mowbray  understood 
it — that  emotion  irrepressible — that  gh)wing  and 
fading  coloiu' — the  quivering  lip — the  powerless 
frame. 

Was  he — could  he  be  again  deceived  ?  No ; 
Clara's  suggestions  recurred  forcibly,  and  "  upon 
that  hint  he  spake."  *'  Emily ^  my  dear  Emily — 
will  you  allow  me  to  call  you  so  ?"  He  anxiously 
awaited  a  reply ;  he  took  her  hand.     "  Emily." 

A  pause — a  silence — a  lengthened  silence — 
Emily  was  overpowered  by  conflicting  emotion; 
no  syllable  escaped  ;  she  even  averted  her  head. 

"  Deceived  again !"  muttered  Lord  Mowbray, 
in  considerable  agitation.  "  Forgive  me,  Emily — 
I  have  offended  you  Clara's  suggestions  em- 
boldened me — tempted  me  to  this  avowal." 

VOL    II.  N 
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'*  Clara^''  exclaimed  Emily  at  length,  hastily, 
forcibly,  and  with  sudden  effort,  withdrawing  her 
hand — "  what  did  Clara  say? — she  knows  nothing 
of  my  sentiments — she  cannot  by  possibility.  Oh, 
leave  me,  Lord  MowV)ray — leave  me,  leave  me  !" — 
covering  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  again  turning 
from  him  with  increased  emotion. 

With  an  air  of  manly  firmness,  in  which  might 
be  seen  blended  no  inconsiderable  degree  of 
offended  dignity,  Lord  Mowbray  rose  from  his 
seat;  the  carriage  which  was  to  convey  him  to 
Mr.  Gavestone's,  was  at  the  door ;  he  sprang  into 
it,  and  was  gone. 

Gone — that  hollow  sound ! 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 


"  But  I  have  reasons  strong  and  forcible." 

Shakspeake. 

Poor  Emily !  she  had  feared  that  the  emotion 
occasioned  by  the  sudden  surprise  of  beholding 
Lord  Mowbray,  had  caused  her  to  betray  to  him  a 
sentiment  which  had  long  remained  buried  so  low 
and  deeply  in  her  own  inmost  bosom.  The  con- 
sciousness was  overpowering ;  it  was  her  morbidly 
sensitive  point,  and  she  found  it  impossible  to 
forgive  herself. 

With  what  pleasure,  and  how  frequently,  had 
she  looked  back  on  that  last  meeting  at  Ravens- 
dale,  when  every  emotion  of  her  heart  Avas  tutored 
into  a  state  of  such  perfect  quiescence,  that  few, 
if  any,  could  by  possibility  detect  the  slightest 
indication  of  smothered  feeling.     But  now,    how 
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different — and  why  ?  For  a  moment  she  forgot 
that  the  circumstance  had  been  cast  in  two  opposite 
lights :  then  he  was  expected,  and  she  was  pre- 
pared ;  now  his  appearance  was  so  sudden — so  un- 
iooked  for ;  there  was  something  so  bordering  on 
supernatural  in  his  abrupt  apparition  in  the  mirror, 
how  could  she  have  suppressed  that  scream  ? —  Still 
she  reproached  herself. 

''  Emily,  dear  Emily  I"  exclaimed  Clara,  hastily 
entering  ;  "  arrived  so  soon  ! — this  is  so  kind  ! — 
where  is  Lord  Mowbray  ? — have  you  not  seen 
him  ?" 

Several  other  questions  hung  upon  her  lips. 

*'  Oh,  Clara,  you  have  rendered  me  very  mise- 
rable !" 

"  Me^  Emily," — colouring  highly — '*  what's  the 
matter  ? — what  can  have  occurred  ? — Lord  Mow- 
bray— where  is  he,  I  say  ?" 

"  Gone." 

"  Gone  ! — have  you  not  seen  him  ?" 

*'  Why  did  you  not  inform  me  of  his  arrival?" 

*'  I  Avas  not  till  last  night  aware  of  it  myself." 

**  But  of  his  intention?" 

*'  Of  that  I  was  equally  ignorant." 
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"  But  what  did  you  say  to  Lord  Mowbray  ?" 

**  Me  ! — how  ? — what  do  you  mean  ?" — looking 
very  unconscious ;  and,  at  the  moment,  perfectly 
ignorant  of  what  Emily  alluded  to. 

"  He  said  that  your  suggestions " 

"What?" 

Emily  coloured  painfully,  and  was  at  a  loss  to 
proceed  ; — and  so  did  Clara  at  this  crisis  ;  for  now 
a  dawning  of  the  truth  flashed  forcibly  across  her 
mind — and  still  more  forcibly  recurred  all  that 
had  so  inconsiderately  escaped  her  lips  in  Emily's 
behalf.  Far  was  concealment  fi-om  her  thoughts, 
however :  her  native  ingenuousness  ever  prevailed 
over  every  less  illiberal  consideration  ;  and  yet,  a 
shade  of  confusion  faintly  overspread  her  counte- 
nance, as  she  rejoined — 

'*  Tell  me,  Emily,  how  can  word  of  mine  have 
possibly  caused  you  all  this  unhappiness  ? — What 
was  that  you  said  about  my  suggestions  to  Lord 
Mowbray  ? — Come,  Emily,  I  insist  on  your  telling 
me  how  they  can  possibly  have  operated  painfully 
with  either  of  you  ?" 

"  Painfully  ! — they  have  moved  him  to  pity — 
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and   me  ! — oh,  Clara,  in   what  a   light  is  it  ever 
my  destiny  to  appear  in  his  eyes  !" 

*'  Moved  him  to  pity ! — how  can  you  imagine 
such  a  silly  impossibility?" 

'*  Oh,  Clara,  what  can  you  have  said  to  him  of 
me  ? — what  could  have  induced  you ?" 

"  Come,  now,  Emily,  this  is  childish — can  you 
for  a  moment  suspect  me  of  having  said  any  thing 
in  the  slightest  degree  derogatory " 

'*  But  what  did  you  say  ?" — impatiently — ''  if 
you  love  me,  Clara,  tell  me  all !" 

"  Love  you,  Emily  ! — can  you  doubt  it  ?" 

"  I  am  certain  you  do  ;  but " 

"Nay,  now,  no  ifs  or  buts,  if  you  please; 
I  have  ever  had  a  peculiar  sort  of  antipathy  to 
each  of  those  very  horribly  petty  little  words — 
Come  with  me  to  the  garden ;  the  air  will  revive 
you :  and  when  Lord  Mowbray  returns,  trust  me 
I  shall  arrange  every  thing  to  the  mutual  satisfac- 
tion of  two  such  aggrieved  individuals," — with  a 
smile — "  come,  come  to  the  garden," — taking  her 
arm — gently  endeavouring  to  lead  her  from  the 
apartment — and  still  smiling. 
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Reader,  we  wish  you  could  only  let  us  see  the 
woman  who  may  lightly  be  smiled  out  of  a  point 
upon  which  her  heart  is  bent ;  for  we  confess  it 
comes  not  within  the  narrow  range  of  our  ideas 
unaccompanied  by  all  the  impossible  concomitants 
attendant  on  the  philosopher's  stone. 


Emily  did  accompany  Clara  to  the  garden  : — 
but  did  she  yield  her  point  ? — yield  this  peculiar 
point,  we  should  have  said — for  she  was  very 
pliable,  very  submissive,  very  gentle,  and  very 
flexible,  in  innumerable  other  instances  ;  but  upon 
this  one  morbid  particular  she  was  invulnerable  ! 

Our  limits  admit  not,  however,  of  an  attempt 
to  transcribe  the  host  of  questions  with  which 
Clara  was  again  assailed,  or  the  dexterity  with 
which  she  evaded  that  particular  point  which  at 
length  found  her  guilty.  It  was  a  curious  scene  ; 
and  always  reminds  us  of  a  game  of  chess.  Just 
imagine  a  myriad  of  interrogatories  and  evasions 
very  similar  to  those  set  forth  in  the  preceding 
chapter ;    and    then    conceive    Emily    saying    to 
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Clara — "  But,  my  dear  Clara,  you  surely  must 
have  said  something  to  lead  Lord  Mowbray  to  say, 
'  Claras  suggestions  emboldened  me — tempted  me 
to  this  avowal.' " 

It  was  singular  that  Emily's  memory  was  some- 
what treacherous  on  general  subjects  ;  and  yet  she 
could  at  all  times  recall  so  literally  every  word 
tliat  on  any  occasion  fell  from  the  lips  of  Lord 
[Mowbray. 

"  Well,  and  if  1  did  say  any  thing  encouraging 
to  Lord  Mowbray ;   I  really  pitied  him." 

''Then  you  didf 

"  But  I  know  so  well  how  he  loves  you,  Emily, 
and  I  merely  said — let  me  see—  oh,  yes  ;  I  merely 
said,  on  a  late  occasion,  that  I  was  certain  no 
other  individual  held  a  place  in  your  affections, 
which  I  had  reason  to  think — which  I  believed — 
imagined  were  appropriated  exclusively  to — to  him 
— to  Lord  Mowbray. 

The  reader  has  only  to  recall  to  his  imagination 
that  look  of  consternation  which  accompanied  the 
immortal  Shy  lock's  "  Is  that  the  Law  ?"  and 
Emily's  aspect  is  very  faithfully  and  strikingly  re- 
presented— not    a    bit     overdrawn     either. — But 
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Clara,  as  with  hesitating  half-consciousness  she 
delivered  her  self-criminating  confession,  and  wit- 
nessed the  effect  produced.  How  shall  we  do 
justice  to  her ! 

A  thousand  tender  reproaches  hung  upon  the 
lips  of  Emily ;  but  how  could  she  vent  them  on 
one  so  dearly  loved,  who  so  loved  her ! 


N   2 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 


I'll  prove  the  contrary,  if  you'll  hear  me  speak." 

Shakspeake. 


Very  soon  Avas  the  carriage  at  the  door  which  was 
to  convey  Emily  back  to  Ravensdale.  Despite 
all  Clara's  remonstrances,  she  would  go — she 
must ! — Mr.  Gavestone  may  not  be  at  home — Lord 
Mowbray  might  return  to  Woodlands  before 
night ;  and  she  would  not,  if  she  could,  ever 
again  encounter  his  now  dreaded  presence. 

Clara,  however,  consented  to  accompany  her; 
and  they  drove  off. 

Being  met  by  Charles  on  their  arrival,  Clara,  in 
a  tone  of  unusual  earnestness,  proposed  that  he 
should  bear  her  company  in  a  walk ;  which  being 
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willingly  acceded  to,  Emily  was  once  more  left 
alone,  to  hurry  on  to  her  own  apartment,  v/ith 
feelings  and  reflections  of  a  more  than  usually  dis- 
quieting nature ;  making,  however,  a  vigorous  effort 
to  subdue  them,  she  was  not  long  unsuccessful,  and 
ere  the  space  of  an  hour,  no  trace  was  left  of  the 
painful  tumult  which  so  recently  had  passed 
within. 

Charles  meanwhile  remained  a  considerable  time 
in  earnest  conversation  with  Clara,  evidently  of  an 
exciting  nature ;  and  at  length,  on  his  return,  sum- 
moning Emily  to  a  private  conference  in  the 
library,  she  entered  with  that  unutterable  look  of 
sweetly  calmed  composure,  which  had  of  late  so 
forcibly  characterized  her  aspect. 

Her  brother  commenced  by  expressing  his  regret 
at  the  painful  occasion  of  this  interview.  "  T  am 
not  ignorant,  Emily,"  he  said  "  of  the  distressing 
occurrence  of  this  morning,  and  grieve  that  1  have 
again  to  reprove  you  for  a  line  of  conduct  which  1 

had  hoped  you  had  for  ever  laid  aside "     He 

was  going  to  add  more,  but  was  interrupted  by 
an  "  indeed,  Charles,"  uttered  in  very  subdued, 
and  certainly  remarkably  sweet  accents. 
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"Nay,  Emily,  I  insist  on  being  heard:  your 
conduct  has  been  silly  and  childish  to  a  degree — 
nothing  can  excuse  it " 

"  But  you  are  not  acquainted  with  the  peculiar 
circLimstances  of  the  case/' 

"  I  am,  Emily" — in  a  silencing,  and  for  Charles, 
really  an  awful  tone. 

*'  Not  all,  my  dear  Charles." 

"  Yes,  all,  and  much  more  than  you  are  aware 
of\"  ■- 

"  And  yet  you  condemn  me." 

"  Certainly." 

"  But  how  could  I  have  acted  otherwise  ?" 

"  My  dear  Emily,  why  not  act  on  this  occasion 
with  the  same  ingenuous  candour  which  ever 
governs  your  minutest  actions — why  suffer  the 
bidding  of  a  morbid  sensibility  to  influence  you  to 
reject  the  only  individual  you  have  ever  loved — 
ever  can  love  ?" 

**  Oh,  Charles  !" — weeping  immoderately. 

"  My  dear  sister,  you  must  feel  the  truth  of 
this " 

"  But  I  am  assured  Lord  Mowbray  does  not 
love  me — he  cannot^ 
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**  He  does,  Emily — he  has  long  loved  you.*' 

"  Oh,  no,  impossible — once  perhaps,  but  I  have 
most  deservedly  forfeited  it  for  ever." 

*'  Will  you  still  refuse  to  credit  me,  when  I  give 
you  the  most  positive  assurance  that  I  know  to 
the  contrary  ?" 

"  Oh,  Clara's  suggestions.  Unfortunately,  my 
dear  Charles,  she  has — 1  don't  know  why,  I'm 
sure — taken  up  some  erroneous  ideas — she  is  very 
incautious ;  and  yet  I  find  it  impossible  to  say  one 
reproving  word  to  her,  she  is  such  a  compound  of 
tenderness  and  enthusiasm,  and " 

"  I  confess  it  was  from  her  I  learned  the  occur- 
rence of  this  morning,  but  it  is  to  my  own  indi- 
vidual observation  alone,  that  I  owe  my  knowledge 
of  the  sincerity  of  Lord  Mowbray's  expressions  to 
you." 

What  could  Emily  now  say  ? — she  looked  in- 
credulous— very. 

"  Sit  down  here,  Emily,  and  promise  to  listen 
to  me  only  ten  minutes,  without  interruption." 

In  unfeigned  amazement,  she  obeyed,  and  then 
her  brother  related,  as  concisely  as  possible,  the 
portrait  scene  at  Bunarbashi — Lord  Mowbray's  ill- 
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concealed  emotion,  &c.  &c.,  already  presented  in 
full  detail  to  our  readers,  and  which,  in  fact,  now 
recurred  to  Charles  with  all  the  startling  force  of 
concurrent  testimony. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 


"  It  is  my  lady — it  is  my  love : 
Oh,  that  she  knew  she  were  ! — 
She  speaks,  yet  she  says  nothing — what  of  that  ? 
Her  eye  discourses — I  will  answer  it." 

Shakspeark. 


"You  may  recollect,  Lord  Mowbray,"  said 
Clara,  as  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  succeeding 
day,  a  pause  occurred  in  their  conversation,  whilst 
sitting  alone  in  the  library  at  Woodlands,  "  you 
once  drew  from  me  a  promise  to  oiFer  my  counsel 
and  opinion  on  any  occasion  in  which  I  might  pos- 
sibly serve  you.*' 

"  Yes,"  replied  her  auditor,  for  he  was  just  in 
that  sort  of  pensively  monosyllabical  mood. 

"  A  solitary  yes.  Then  I  see  plainly  you  are 
not  disposed  to  listen  to  me." 
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"  Indeed,  Clara,  I  am" — starting  suddenly — 
"  a  most  attentive  auditor." 

*'  But  you  will  follow  my  advice  ?" 

"  Name  it." 

"  Come  with  me  to  Kavensdale  to-day  ?" 

"  For  what  purpose  ?" 

"  Only  see  Emily  once  more  this  very  day — 
that's  all ;"  and  Clara  would  say  no  more,  for 
already  had  she  suffered  much  from  having  been 
but  too  communicative. 

"  You  are  very  mysterious,  my  dear  Clara;  you 
know  how  it  ever  grieves  me  to  deny  any  request 
of  yours.  I  cannot  go  to  Ravenedale  to-day ;  to- 
morrow, however,  I  purpose,  according  to  my 
original  intention,  calling  there  on  my  way 
home " 

"  Home^  to-morrow  !" 

"  Yes.  You  expect  St.  Clair  to-night,  I  shall 
therefore  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him ;  but  I 
must  leave  for  Mowbray  Castle  to-morrow." 

"  Well,  I  await  patiently  Norman's  arrival.  Say 
no  more  on  the  subject  at  present — I  always  find 
that  the  very  best  plan :  the  anticipation  of  any 
ill,  I  have  often  thought,  is  far  worse  than  the 
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reality."  .  .  .  But  here  her  countenance  sud- 
denly changed.  "Norman's  step  in  the  hall — I 
cannot  be  mistaken.*'  Nor  was  she  :  it  was  St. 
Clair — Lord  Errington  rather,  for  his  late  brother's 
title,  with  the  entailed  estates,  of  course  devolved 
upon  him. 


The  next  morning,  as  Clara,  Lord  Errington, 
and  Lord  Mowbray  sat  at  breakfast,  Charles 
arrived. 

"  We  have  just  been  meditating  a  visit  to  you," 
said  Clara;  "  Lord  Mowbray  leaves  us  to-day,  and 
purposes  making  Ravensdale  his  route." 

"  I  was  apprehensive  of  not  seeing  him  before 
his  departure,"  replied  Charles,  "  therefore  deter- 
mined on  making  this  early  call." 

Lord  Mowbray  then  made  collective  inquiry 
for  his  friends  at  Ravensdale,  and  the  conversation 
turning  on  general  topics,  the  morning  repast 
progressed  slowly. 

But  the  carriage  is  announced,  and  they  must 
separate.     '<  You    and   Norman   may   occupy   it," 
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said  Clara  to  Charles,  and  Lord  Mowbray  and  I 
will  walk  the  short  way,  leading  through  the 
gardens  of  Ravensdale ;"  and  the  tone  of  earnest- 
ness in  which  this  simple  proposition  was  delivered, 
seemed  very  ill  befitting  the  occasion ;  all  parties 
acceded,  however,  and  they  departed. 

"  How  very  slowly  they  move  on !"  observed 
Lord  Errington ;  they  appear  engaged  in  earnest 
conversation  ;"  and  so  they  were ;  but  the  exact 
subject  of  it  we  never  yet  could  learn.  Strong 
grounds  there  are,  however,  for  presumption  that 
Clara's  interview  with  Charles  the  preceding 
day,  furnished  ample  topic,  which,  be  as  it  may, 
evidently  had,  ere  long,  a  most  accelerating  in- 
fluence on  the  movements  of  Lord  Mowbray,  as 
they  passed  through  the  leading  walk  of  the  mag- 
nificent flower  garden  at  Ravensdale ;  and  with 
the  flushed  look  of  fevered  excitement,  which 
became  him  well,  he  suddenly  disengaged  his  arm 
from  Clara,  and  hurried  down  a  narrow  alley, 
leading  to  a  small  pavilion — Emily's  favourite 
retreat. 

"  I  presume  I  am  to  infer,  from  this  abrupt 
movement,     that    we    part    company    here,"    said 
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Clara,  as  through  the  open  door  of  the  pavilion, 
she  descried  Emily  re-perusing  a  note,  which  she 
had  herself  dispatched  to  her  a  short  time  pre- 
viously, announcing  her  intended  walk,  and  en- 
treating her  to  be  in  the  pavilion  at  a  given  time — 
but  not  a  word  of  Lord  Mowbray. 


With  a  saddened  air  of  abstraction,  which  recent 
occurrences  had  induced,  and  with  cheek  a  shade  or 
two  paler,  from  the  same  cause,  Emily  awaited 
somewhat  impatiently  the  arrival  of  her  youthful 
friend  ;  little  deeming  that  she  was,  at  the  critical 
moment,  playing  off  the  last  ruse — or,  may  we  add, 
getting  up  the  last  scene,  upon  the  result  of  which 
hung  the  dearest  hope  on  which  her  generous  and 
ardent  heart  was  fixed. 

"  What  can  she  have  to  say  to  me  so  particu- 
larly just  now  ?"  thought  Emily ;  and  there  was 
an  expression  of  extreme  perplexity  and  uneasiness 
as  the  suspicion  forced  itself  that  Lord  Mowbray 
was,  in  some  way  or  other,  to  be  the  subject  of  her 
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communication.  "  Dear  Clara  is  so  thoughtless, 
so  ardent  and  inconsiderate !  I  shall  certainly 
proscribe  this  subject  henceforth ;  and  Charles — 
how  I  wish  I  could  divest  him  of  those  groundless 
ideas.  Me — how  absurd  !"  and  in  this  manner  she 
continued  to  hold  broken  and  silent  communings 
with  those  countless  crowds  of  thoughts  which  do 
rush  so  all-at-once  upon  the  mind,  when  in  that 
medium  state  between  past  excitement  and  present 
expectancy. 

And  thus,  buried  in  her  musings,  she  was  not 
aware  of  the  approach  of  Lord  Mowbray  till  he 
was  close  at  hand,  when,  with  a  slight  start,  sud- 
denly raising  her  eyes,  they  met  his :  and  that 
look — how  it  baffled  the  power  of  words  !  It  Avas 
enough — the  deep  flush  which,  on  the  instant,  dyed 
with  crimson  the  pale  beauty  of  her  cheek,  was 
enough  for  airy  hope  to  rest  its  claim  upon — enough 
for  Lord  Mowbray  to  press  the  slight  hand, 
almost  unconsciously  outstretched,  with  hesitating 
tremour,  to  greet  his  approach  !  But  as  he  gazed 
one  instant  eagerly  and  intently  in  her  face,  and 
there  beheld  the  workings  of  a  full  heart,  over- 
flowing with  the  mixed  and  contending  feelings  of 
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hope,  doubt,  surprise,  remorse,  and  love,  for  a 
moment  he  understood  not  its  language ;  and  it 
was  then,  for  the  first  time,  he  spoke,  in  tender 
and  fervid  accents,  the  pleadings  of  his  soul — in 
vain  !  for  scarce  a  breath  issued  from  the  lips  of 
Emily — completely  overcome  by  sudden  emotion, 
slie  Avas  deprived  for  some  minutes  of  the  power  of 
utterance. 

''  Nay,  but  dearest  Emily,  only  one  word — 
dare  I  indulge  a  hope  ? — one  word,  believe  me, 
will  repay  me  for  all " 

And  then,  at  length,  broken  and  unconnected 
sentences  rushed  from  her  lips.  *'  Me — impossible 
— ah  no,  it  cannot  be;  I  have  trifled  with  your 
good  opinion  in  a  manner  which  merits  the  just 
punishment  of  losing  it  for  ever ;  too — too  truly 
do  I  feel  that  I  am  indeed  unworthy  of  you — 
you  so  noble,  so  high-minded  in  thought,  word, 
and  deed,  and  I — oh,  pardon  me  ! — I  did  not  anti- 
cipate this ;  once  perhaps — but  now "  gently 

withdrawing  her  hand. 

'*  And  yet,  even  now,  Emily,  only  tell  me  that 
I  am  not  too  late — speak  to  me — say  that  I  do  not 
plead  in  vain,  and   trust  me,   the  unjust  thought 
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which  embittered  my  existence,  shall  be  remem- 
bered no  more  for  ever." 

This  was  too  much  for  Emily :  tears  gushed  in 
torrents  from  her  eyes ;  and  an  abrupt  and  marked 
change  passed  convulsively  over  her  feelings,  as, 
turning  by  a  sudden  effort  to  Lord  Mowbray,  and 
meekly  bending  her  head  upon  his  shoulder  — 
"  nay,  rather  say,"  she  added  imploringly,  "  that 
those  bitter  tears  shall,  from  this  moment,  oblite- 
rate from  your  breast  the  faintest  memory  of  the 
past !"  and  so,  like  a  babe  in  its  mother's  arras, 
the  outpouring  of  her  soul  vented  itself  in  that 
tide  of  feeling  which  words  are  utterly  insuffi- 
cient to  express. 

And  once  more  Lord  Mowbray  took  her  passive 
hand — that  fevered  hand,  and  pressed  it  fervently 
to  his  lips :  it  was  not  withdrawn ;  still  he  retained 
it ;  and  again  and  again  raising  his  eyes  to  her 
pale  countenance,  now  at  length  brightened  by  a 
smile  of  inexpressible  tenderness — it  was  then  he 
felt  that  there  was  indeed  but  one  language  for  the 
fathomless  feelings  of  a  full  heart,  and  that  lan- 
guage was  unutterable. 

But  what  avails  it  to  satiate  our  (perhaps  already 
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wearied)  reader  with  the  detailed  minutiae  of  that 
last  conversation.  All  love-making  scenes  are  so 
scenic  in  their  character,  so  similar,  and — pardon 
my  phlegmatic  notions — so  tiresome  and  insipid, 
except  to  the  parties  by  whom  they  are  enacted, 
that  an  attempt  to  produce  any  thing  more  exqui- 
sitely new,  were  but  to  subvert  a  whole  fabric  of 
sentiment,  modelled  by  the  prescriptive  precedent 
of  by-gone  centuries. 

And  so  we  draw  a  silent  veil  over  those  charmed 
hours,  brightened  by  the  sweet,  pure,  intercourse 
of  two  happy  and  united  hearts.  Ah,  how  they 
did  fleet  on — those  winged  hours ! — and  the  day 
was  far  spent  when  the  return  of  those  two 
bethrothed  ones  to  Ravensdale,  was  hailed  by  the 
sunniest  smile  that  ever  beamed  from  the  lips  of 
Clara,  as  one  long,  ardent  embrace  whispered  its 
silent  testimony  to  the  heart  of  Emily,  that  this 
was,  in  truth,  the  brightest  moment  of  her  young 
existence. 
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'*  Now,  at  length,  I  am  repaid  for  the  many- 
anxious  and  troubled  moments  you  have  so  long 
and  so  obstinately  caused  me,"  said  Lady  Errington 
to  Lord  Mowbray,  as  a  sunny  morning  in  the 
decline  of"  autumn  found  them  seated  alone  in  the 
drawing-room  of  Ravensdale — her  joyous  heart 
almost  reverberating  the  merry  tinkling  of  marnage 
bells,  which,  mellowed  by  distance,  floated  on  the 
air  like  the  dulcet  sound  of  the  ^olian  harp, 
divested  of  its  melancholy  ;  "  and  yet" — with  play- 
ful affectation — **  that  irrepressible  expression  of 
too  exquisite  felicity,  methinks  sits  strangely  on 
those  features,  so  long  o'ercast  by  rigid  and  self- 
imposed  sadness." 

"  Self-imposed,  Lady  Errington — will  you  never 
have  done  ?" 

"  Never,  till  with  due  submission,  you  confess 
to  me  that  you  have  been  one  of  the  most  perverse, 
wilfi^l,  obstinate — nay,  proudest  of  human  beings ; 
and  I " 

**  The  most  perfect!"  interposed  Lord  Mow- 
bray ; — **  indeed,  Clara  you  are" — taking  her  hand 
affectionately — "  the  most  perfect  individual  that 
has  ever  brightened  my  path  of  life.*' 
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And  Lady  Errington  was  prevented  disclaiming 
all  title  to  such  eulogiiim,  by  the  gentle  sound  of 
female  voices,  which,  on  the  instant,  issued  from 
the  hall  and  staircase,  as  the  heavy  roll  of  an  inter- 
minable line  of  carriages  was  heard  driving  rapidly 
to  the  door,  in  unbroken  and  stately  procession  ; 
causing  the  hearts  of  three  young  brides  to  throb 
high  with  conflicting  emotions,  as  they  summoned 
them  for  the  first  time  from  the  home  of  their 
fathers,  to  enter  on  that  important  era  in  existence, 
Avhich  has  such  a  powerful  influence  in  overcasting 
with  cloud  or  sunshine  the  future  destiny  of 
mortals. 

Reader,  little  more  remains  to  be  said,  but  that 
the  scene  which  succeeded  the  performance  of  the 
auspicious  ceremony,  was  one  of  mingled  feelings 
to  the  parties  most  interested  in  its  solemn  engage- 
ments, and  those  tender  relati\  es  and  friends  from 
whom  they  were  now  to  part. 

All  the  rest  was  one  short,  indescribable,  dream- 
like scene,  made  up  of  sighs,  and  smiles,  and  tears, 
and  leave-takings  ;  whilst  not  one  of  the  myriad 
spectators  who  thronged  to  satiate  a  three-fold 
curiosity,  could  by  any   possibility  decide,  on  this 
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important  morning,  whether  the  lovely  counte- 
nances of  Helen,  Louisa,  or  Emily,  expressed  the 
most  perfect  degree  of  felicity. 

That  each  looked  superlatively  happy,  was  a  con- 
ceded point,  but  the  comparative  degrees,  still 
remain  a  matter  of  conjecture. 


THE    END. 


Friuted   by  J    i.  t'ol  Us  uud  aON,   6,  liuclielor  s  wulk. 
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